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IN THE EARTH FLAME 


By Robert Adger Bowen 


N his study overlooking 
the mighty sweep of the 
Hudson, Loring tried in 
vain to make the puppets 
of his fancy move with 
the semblance of life. His 
unwavering  determina- 
tion, that faculty which stands as the 
keystone to the success of an author, 
seemed powerless to draw any vitalizing 
current from his soul. 

He pushed the manuscript from him, 
and moved about the room, fierce with 
the sense of discouragement, a discour- 
agement that knew it had itself to con- 
quer. There was combativeness in ev- 
ery line of the supple figure as it paused 
by the window. The day outside was 
cheerless enough, gray in sky and gray 
on river, with the wintry gray of the dis- 
tant Palisades—somber separation be- 
tween the two. The leafless trees of the 
park disclosed the intricacies of gray 
paths and interminable steps leading 
from terrace to terrace. Now and then 
an automobile sped noiselessly by on the 
drive. Colotless and dim, the day had 
forsworn beauty. 

The scene had a curious effect upon 
Loring, who loved beauty, both in man 
and nature, with a pagan intensity. The 
dreary landscape, by some strange proc- 
ess of mental inversion, recalled its an- 
tithesis. The inspiration that his will 
power had not been able to command 
flashed upon him now unbidden, and he 
turned to his table with imagination 





aglow. A few hours later, he was grop- 
ing his way among the furniture of 
Sylvia Worthington’s dimly lit drawing 
room, while his card was being taken 
to that lady. 

He had acted on impulse in coming 
there, an impulse that had sprung from 
long habit, but as the moments went by, 
and he waited alone in the large room, 
his mood underwent a gradual change. 
As not infrequently happens, it was 
through his esthetic sense that he began 
to be vaguelytroubled. The soft, golden 
glow of the satin furniture, the indefi- 
niteness of the pale yellow walls and 
the flimsy draperies of the windows, 
which admitted yet disguised the light, 
gave him an inexplicable feeling of un 
rest. The few paintings on the walls, 
and the subtly blended, subdued tints of 
the rich rugs, only served to emphasize 
the lambent atmosphere of the room. 
On the Lows Seize table near his elbow 
a bowl of Maréchal Niel roses struck 
for him a discordant note, suggesting a 
“color scheme.” He remembered grate- 
fully that the eyes of the woman to 
whom all this golden splendor served 
as a setting were not pale in their hue. 
He caught himself hoping that his host- 
ess would not wear a yellow gown. He 
rose to meet her as she entered with 
visible relief. She wore red. 

“T won't apologize,” she said, holding 
out to him her lovely hand, “for your 
call is one impossible to classify, not 
morning or afternoon or evening, and 
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after so long an absence, too. 
decided on a tea gown.” 

“As though it mattered what you 
wore,” he replied, his peace of mind re- 
turning as he held her hand, “and as for 
my call, I came because I must.” 

“Ah!” she murmured, settling down 
among the satin cushions of the divan, 
“Gf I could only break you of that de- 
licious tendency to pay compliments.” 

“They were not compliments, I as- 
sure you.” 

“Then you are very rude,’ she 
laughed. ‘‘Quite the plainest spoken 
man I ever knew.” 

He handed her the story he had just 
written. 

“You inspired it,” he said, gravely. 
“Read it and tell me what you think.” 

He watched her as she read, satisfied, 
as he always was, with her beauty; the 
heat from the lamp toward which she 
leaned, stirring the clustering gold of 
her hair about the low brow, causing 
the only sign of motion about her. He 
had never wondered why it was that 
in the year he had known her so inti- 
mately nothing more tumultuous than 
an zsthetic sympathy with her loveli- 
ness should have possessed him. Would 
he ever come to love her, he asked him- 
self now, with a new emotion, as he lay 
back in his chair, and let his eyes rest 
on the perfection of her profile? He 
started at the sound of her low-pitched 
but emphatic tones. 

“You have done it,” he heard her 
saying. “It is beautiful. It is opa- 
lescent.” 

“It was your note that did it.” 

“My chiding note for your desertion ? 
Not so,” she replied, but she flushed 
with pleasure at his words. “It is your- 
self. I am too good a critic not to see 
that.” 

“It is you, Sylvia.” 

But she shook her head. Neverthe- 
less, she looked at him closely from un- 
der her dark lashes. Was there some 
subtle change in him? Her heart beat 
faster at the thought. That he had 
never suspected the true nature of her 
regard was his crowning fascination for 
her. Her very lack of definite knowl- 
edge of the depths that lay under the 


I finally 


surface of his passionate nature was a 
Under a quick impulse she sat 


delight. 
erect. 

“Will you ring the 
twice?” she asked. 

“When he had done so, she gave him 
another order. 

“Now draw that curtain, and turn up 
the light ever so little. Twilight and 
lamplight are as bad as weak tea.” 

She watched him move about at her 
bidding, tall and unhampered in his 
motions, and experienced a ripple of 
pleasure at the thought of holding thus 
the strength of his manhood at her pass- 
ing whim. The thought lingered after 
she had instructed the footman to ex- 
cuse her to all callers that afternoon, 
and, as Loring drew up his chair before 
her, she gave it expression. 

“What is it that makes the strength 
of the weak so powerful ?” 

“The weakness of the strong,” he an- 
swered, leaning toward her. The 
words were light, but to them both 
there came the consciousness of a re- 
moter meaning. The woman mused, 
her lips parted in a slight smile. 

“That is a paradox.” 

“You are a paradox,” he replied. 

Mrs. Worthington sat up among her 
cushions. He had never spoken to her 
in this vein before. As she met his 
eyes, something in them that she was 
uncertain of made her lower her own. 
Then, as he lay back in his chair, she 
leaned forward, resting on her hand, 
and studied him with a quickening of 
interest that brought a gradually deep- 
ening color to her cheeks. 

Instinctively she felt a crisis. For ten 
days he had not been near her. She 
knew him too well not to be aware that 
this was intentional, but that it was 
intentional did not necessarfly cause her 
uneasiness. She had long expected 
such a moment to come. She had even 
felt tolerably sure of the way in which 
it would come. What she was not sure 
of was the thing Loring would feel, the 
thing he would do, when the curious 
innocence of his regard for her should 
receive its inevitable awakening. 

“Don,” she asked, abruptly, “tell me 
how you like me in red?” 


bell for me, 
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As she had meant him to do, he pulled 
himself together, and sat looking at her, 
the rich crimson of her gown vivid 
against the dull yellow of the cushions. 

“As I should like a ruby among a 
mass of old gold.” 

“That means nothing,” she returned. 
“T have not the slightest idea how you 
would like a ruby in gold.” 

Loring’s face became grave almost to 
somberness. 

“It makes you dangerously beauti- 
ful.” 

She laughed lightly, although she 
flushed, and lay back in the shadow. 
She was not altogether pleased with his 
answer, and a frown gathered slowly 
on her face. 7 

“Have you and that dreadful Mr. Von 
Carolath been quarreling? I never knew 
you quite so—incomprehensible before.” 

“Carolath is out of town.” 

“And you have been lonely. 
long has he been gone? 
answering. You hate questions, and so 
do I. A woman who asks questions 
never deserves a confidence.” 

Their eyes met. Into the playfulness 
of the woman’s shot a light that dark- 
ened their dusky hue almost to black. 

“Tf you ever have a wife, Gordon, I 
think I shall be very jealous of her.” 
Then, seeing how serious his face was, 
she added: ‘Tell me now all about the 
book.” 

“There isn’t to be any, I fear,” he 
replied, ruefully. ‘“Carolath says I am 
a fool to keep on trying.” 

“Carolath is a beast.” 

“Why do you dislike Carolath ?” 

“T never trust a man who does not 
care for women.” 

“T do not care for women.” 

“You!” She laughed, deliciously. 
“My dear boy, it is in your blood to 
adore them. A woman would turn to 
you as naturally as she would flee 
from a mouse. It would be instinctive.” 

“You do me an undeserved honor,” 
he said, so gravely that she frowned. 

“You are a most remarkable man,” 
she exclaimed, after regarding him for 
an instant. 

“As you are a most unusual woman.” 

“Oh! there are plenty like me, only 


How 
But never mind 


you have not found it out. That is 
what makes you remarkable.” 

“Don’t laugh that way,” he protested, 
gruffly. “I am not quite the duffer you 
think I am.” 

“Do you know,” she said, playfully, 
and sitting up so that the light from the 
lamp fell upon her hair and showed 
him her face slightly tinted under the 
skin that was usually so white, “I am 
going to do what the ladies in the story 
books always do!” 

Loring looked up to her inquiringly, 
the smile that came to his lips evincing 
his change Of mood as complete as her 
own. 

“Make tea,” she said. 
still.” 

She passed him, laying her hand 
lightly on his shoulder, and wheeled the 
tea table into a convenient position un- 
der the wide shade of the lamp. 

“What shall I do to be in keeping ?” 
he asked. There was only boyish fun in 
his dark eyes now, and the soft slur in 
his voice was very pleasant. 

“Listen to the man! And he a novel- 
ist!” She glanced at him as she shifted 
the cups about,-selecting two of Sévres, 
of the precious bleu du rot. “You are 
at liberty not to drink it,” she explained, 
handing him his cup. “The only use I 
have for tea is that it is such a safety 
valve. I find it always steadies a man 
to put a teacup in his hand.” 

“Something like making him hold a 
baby,” he assented. “And that reminds 
me. Don’t you make new babies pres- 
ents?” 

“Rattles,” she nodded, munching a 
wafer, “or cups.” 

“T guess a rattle would do better. 
a girl. Can’t you get it for me?” 

Sylvia raised her eyes to his in sur- 
prise. 

“What are you talking about?” 

“It’s my sister’s,” Loring made clear 
to her. 

She rose, and taking him by the hand, 
led him back to the divan in the corner. 
When she had made him comfortable 
among its pillows, and adjusted herself 
near him, she said: 

“Tl do it, considering your years 
and estate, but on one condition.” 


, 


“Just you sit 


It’s 
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“Anything,” he answered, smiling. 

“Tell me about your home. You 
never have, and I want to know.” 

“Why, there is nothing to tell,” he 
replied, with masculine paucity of ideas 
when speech is bidden. “There are only 
3etty and me, now, the two plantations, 
and the negroes. Really, there’s noth- 
ing to tell.” 

“Go on,” 
Betty ? 
in?” 

“Betty is my sister, and the rattle goes 
to her latest. They are about a mile 
from my place. Carolath ‘wants me to 
go down there, shooting.” 

Sylvia became instantly sober. 

“It is always Carolath. Can’t he go 
alone ?” 

“He won't. I have told him to.” 

A moment passed in silence, during 
which the woman pondered. 

“And you are going to let him take 
you away from your work?” she asked, 
insinuatingly. 

“T am not.” 


“Ah!” 


she commanded. ‘Who is 
And where does the rattle come 


“It is not only my work,” he said, 
looking at her steadily. 
There was a suspicious quiver of 


Sylvia’s lips. Loring was sitting very 
still, the slight dilating of the fine nos- 
trils alone betokening emotion. Sylvia 
fingered the lace of her crimson gown. 

“Gordon,” she said, when the si- 
lence had grown ominous, “I do not ex- 
pect my husband for dinner. Can’t you 
stay and dine with me, just as you 
are?” 

Loring rose, holding out his hand. 

“Thank you, but I can’t. Carolath 
may have returned and be looking for 
me.” 

She sprang to her feet, her eyes scin- 
tillant with passion. 

“T hate Carolath,”’ she cried. “TI 
would rather have you with a woman.” 
Suddenly she laughed, making a ges- 
ture of appeal. “I think Mr. Von Caro- 
lath is my evil genius.” 

“T wish you did not, Sylvia,” Loring 
returned, a pained expression contrac.- 
ing his brows. “He is so good to me.” 

“Is he, dear? Then I must try to 
like him.” 


She was standing very close to him. 
Looking into her shadowy eyes. that 
now plead with him, Loring’s blood 
leaped. She put both hands on_ his 
shoulder. 

“You are not angry with me?” she 
murmured. 

*“Angry! No. It is worse than that,” 
he answered, hoarsely. 

A radiant smile lit her face. She felt 
his strong young figure quiver, and then 
stiffen under her touch. As he turned 
to her, paler than his wont, his eyes 
glowing, she withdrew her hands and 
stepped back, the smile still lingering 
upon her lips. 


IT." 


If the men who held the purse strings 
of the “market” would meet him on 
terms of satisfactory consideration on 
‘Change, John Worthington cared noth- 
ing about drinking their wines and 
greeting their women. After the ex- 
citement of his day was over, he wanted 
no more in the evenings than leisure to 
think about it. He was of that class of 
men with whom the making of money is 
reason for being, the spending it merely 
cause for making more. He could thus 
as little be stingy as he could be gener- 
ous. There was a curious and perfunc- 
tory, yet not altogether insincere, chival- 
ry in his mind toward the woman whom 
he had invested in as a wife, and the 
sense of self-satisfaction, whichmade him 
a good-natured man, united to his sense 
of justice, which kept him a respected 
man, both felt aggrieved that they were 
not able to include his wife’s happiness 
within his own. He was a man of few 
illusions, and it was not one of them to 
think that his wife loved him, It was 
just as impossible for him to think that 
she might love anyone else. He, there- 
fore, accepted the friends she gathered 
around her in the same way in which 
he accepted the necessity of subscribing 
for a box at the opera, of ordering a 
yacht, of buying a place at Lenox, and 
this although society, music, the sea, 
and the country were the four things he 
disliked most. 

When he reached home that night, 
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several hours after Loring’s departure, 
he was surprised to find Sylvia awaiting 
him. For reasons of her own, she had 
sent the carriage back, and let the opera 
go on without her, remaining in her 
evening gown, however, for her hus- 
band’s gratification. 

“Not out, and here alone?” he asked. 
He was not a keenly observant man, but 
as well as he could see in the subdued 
light of the room, lit only at present 
by the small incandescent bulbs of a 
luminary whose artistic design disguised 
its practical purpose, he thought she 
was particularly charming. It always 
pleased him to see her regally arrayed. 

“T should have been alone had I gone 
out,” she responded. “I am beginning 
to shrink from that as much as a woman 
does from wearing the same gown twice 
among the same people.” 

Her husband frowned slightly. 

“You do not mean, Sylvia, that you 
should have had to go alone to the 
opera to-night ?” 

“Oh! I might have secured retain- 
ers,” she replied, lifting her bare shoul- 
ders. “There is always Louisa Shakle- 
ton. Other women have their husbands, 
sometimes.” She moved away just in 
time to have his fingers slip down the 
curve of her arm. 

“T would rather give a cool fifty thou- 
sand than hear that Wagner agony 
again, but if you wish it——-” he paused. 
“Where was your young friend? Could 
he not have gone?” 

She drew her finger slowly over the 
surface of the little jade idol. 

“You mean Gordon Loring? He was 
here this afternoon. He is hardly more 
than a boy, and——” 

“All the better, then,” he interrupted. 

She took her finger from the jade, 
and turned her face to him interroga- 
tively. 

“T mean you can make him some kind 
of a present to repay him; a runabout, 
you know, or some such thing.” 

“And he is full of his literary ambi- 
tions,” she went on, veiling a strange 
light in her eyes. 

“That is still better. 


That is just the 
kind of man who takes to opera.” 
“Do you think Broadway, or even 
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Fifth Avenue, would correctly under- 
stand such a cavalicre servente?” 

“What is that?” he asked, coming 
nearer. 

“T mean,” she replied, slowly, with a 
peculiar incisiveness, “that while I am 
socially and legally qualified to chaperon 
women of any age, there are those who 
might think there were occasions when 
a chaperon was needed for me.” 

“Bosh!” he exclaimed. “A woman 
of your experience!” 

She flashed him a glance that might 
have startled him, had he caught its 
import, then turned aside with a slight 
cough to hide the smile that leaped to 
her lips. 

“Of course, you have dined at the 
club?” she asked, with apparent irrele- 
vance. 

“Yes. That is, we ordered dinner 
there, but were so busy talking that we 
forgot to eat.” 

She rang, and gave her commands. 

“IT have not dined, either. I cannot 
eat all alone.” 

Her husband parted his mustache 
with grave concern. If her words did 
not imply a reproach, he at least re- 
proached himself. Even his horses were 
housed better than most men’s. 

“Sylvia,” he said, at length, during 
which time she had sat down listlessly, 
“you must not be so much alone. Why 
did you not make young Loring stay 
for dinner?” 

“I believe I did ask him. 
he would have been bored.” 

“He is a greater ass than most book 
writers, then. Bored, with such a host- 
ess as you, ard in a house like mine, and 
with the dinner you would have served 
him! I warrant he went away and ate 
a chop somewhere.” 

Sylvia threw her head back in the 
high chair, and looked up at her hus- 
band. There were moments when he 
seemed to her a veritable bulwark of 
defense, and as oppressive as a bul- 
wark. At that instant she would have 
welcomed a weak spot in his masonry. 

“And all the women that call on you,” 
he went on. “Are there not such things 
as box parties?” 

“Women never think of each other 


Doubtless 
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after gaslight. Besides, society in New 
York is old enough to have grades of 
nouveaux riches. We are very new. 
My invitations seem always to be just 
a little too late.” 

“But we are very rich. It is my 
wish, Sylvia, that you surround your- 
self with people. I hear that young Lor- 
ing is coming up in the world. I saw 
his name somewhere or other the other 
day.” 

She rose to lead the way to the dining 
room, looking into his eyes sharply as 
she faced him. The triumph dashed 
with contempt that made her own gleam 
beneath their lifted lashes was not seen 
by him. Her heart beat with a sudden 
fullness of resolve. 

“T shall be extra gracious to Mr. Lor- 
ing, then, for your sake,” she dared to 
say. 

As they entered the brilliantly lit din- 
ing room, she feared that he might 
notice the flush of her cheeks. She 
spoke abruptly to the butler. 


“This glare is intolerable. Turn off 


the lights, and place the candles.” 


“What a fancy you have for dim 
rooms!” her husband exclaimed. “I 
cannot see my plate.” 

She got up, and placed a candelabrum 
with many branches before him. 

“Now I cannot see you,” he re- 
marked, when she had resumed her 
seat; which was precisely what she 
wanted. 

In the meantime, Loring, the whirling 
of his thoughts impelling him to physic- 
al action, had gone home by way of 
the almost deserted park, rushing on 
through its damp darkness with his 
teeth set hard at what he considered 
his folly. 

It was the situation into which, as he 
now felt, he had deliberately drifted, 
that appalled him. Brought up sudden- 
ly before a stage upon which he saw 
himself an actor in a drama of vast 
potentiality, he was dazed at the com- 
pleteness of the scene. With that chas- 
tity of nature which some ‘men pre- 
serve toward women as the rarest of 
their gifts, Loring needed not to shield 
Sylvia Worthington ‘in his thoughts 
against any suggestion of her having 


known where he himself had been un- 
knowing, but John Worthington for 
the first time assumed his proper place 
in the moral perspective. And the 
larger he loomed, the more Loring him- 
self was startled to find his own passion 
leap into ready life. As he had passed 
a point in the park between the Mall and 
the wide meadow to the west, he stopped 
suddenly with the sensation of that 
loneliness in the world that comes when 
an unforeseen crisis throws a man back 
upon the strength of his own nature. 
The loneliness and quiet that were about 
him emphasized his mood. The distant, 
lighted apartment houses of the avenue 
rose with the blocked shapelessness of 
cliff dwellings above the fringe of trees 
that shut out sight of the city streets. 
To his right, the stars gleamed coldly 
in the fathomless sky above the gray 
and gaunt branches. 

By the time he had left the park, and 
reached the bleakness of Riverside 
Avenue, one conviction seemed alone to 
fill the horizon of his thoughts. 

“I must get away,” he said to himself. 
“She must never know. Ina few weeks 
I shall go South, and when I come back 
—well, things are never the same after 
an absence. Carolath will want to hunt 
for several weeks, and she will never 
suspect.” 

When he reached his apartment, he 
found Carolath in one of his jubilant 
moods, but not the less inclined to be 
dogmatic. 

The bond between the two men was a 
thing which those who knew them best 
understood the least. Yet, in spite of in- 
numerable conflicts, perhaps, through 
the lapse of years, almost because of 
them, they had become inseparable. The 
fact that when they had first met they 
were both alone in a city that is not 
kind to its lonely, proved a tie as potent 
as any community of interest, which, in- 
deed, when they had cast their lot to- 
gether, was not found to be lacking. 
The little household then formed had 
grown with time to include the admir- 
able Cummings, a young fellow whose 
ample calves would have _ gracefully 
filled the livery of any Fifth Avenue 
mansion, but who was wise enough to 
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prefer the light duties and many privi- 
leges of his place with his present mas- 
ters in their apartment on the Riverside. 
It was this friendship which Loring’s 
growing intimacy with Sylvia Worth- 
ington had threatened to disrupt. 

“Why are you so late?” Carolath 
now asked. 

“Have I kept you waiting?” Loring 
responded, wearily. “I did not expect 
you back so soon.” 

Carolath regarded him attentively. 

“Of course, as soon as my back was 
turned, you reverted to that woman,” 
he said, with meaning. 

Loring’s face hardened, but he made 
no reply. Carolath poured himself a 
whisky and seltzer. “Get into your 
clothes,” he said. “I have tickets for 
‘Lohengrin.’ ’ 

“IT don’t care to go,’ Loring an- 
swered, somewhat irritated by this not 
uncommon assumption of his acquies- 
cence. “I am tired of seeing E/sa make 
a fool of herself.” 

“Elsa was only true to her femininity. 
She was really something of an artist 
to break up that nuptial scene just when 
she did.” 

“Where are the seats?” Loring asked, 
curtly. “Do we have to dress?” 

An hour later they were listening to 
the summons of the Herald on behalf 
of Elsa von Brabant. 

As the rows of boxes filled with their 
glittering occupants, the emptiness of 
the Worthington box became signifi- 
cant. Loring felt a keen relief that 
Sylvia was not there, yet something in 
the fact hurt him. The reminder that it 
was to him of her peculiarly lonely lot 
struck him with new force. 

Most of the music of the next act he 
listened to with closed eyes. It was not 
until the curtain had again shut off the 
stage, and the lights were turned on, 
that he became aware that the Worth- 
ingtons’ box was no longer empty. 
Sylvia was there with her husband. For 
a moment Loring looked at her, un- 
deniably lovely in the rich glow of her 
velvet and jewels, and at the man be- 
hind her, stolid and impassive, not un- 
handsome in his palpably detached way. 
With his senses whirling, he followed 
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Carolath to the thronged foyer, scarcely 
heeding where he went. When, ten min- 
utes later, John Worthington touched 
him on the shoulder, he shrank from of- 
fering his hand, but the magnate seized 
it cordially. 

“Ny wife saw you leaving your seat,” 
he said. “She sent me to find you. 
What a crowd there is to hear this 
music! Go up to her now. I left her 
all alone.” 

As he moved away, waiting for no 
reply, Carolath spoke. 

“He is really a remarkable man, be- 
ing so much a fool, not to be altogether 
one. Why doesn’t he go back with 
your” 

Loring hesitated a minute. To him 
also there was something significant in 
Sylvia’s sending for him thus openly. 

“Will you go with me?” he asked, 
coldly. 

“Oh! I am not his wife’s keeper,” 
Carolath laughed, disagreeably. 

“Then hold your tongue,” Loring re- 
plied, his face white to the lips. In 
another moment he had turned and 
gone up the stairs. 

In the eyes of the whole house Sylvia 
greeted him warmly. If she did not 
forget the whole house, she made him 
think she did. 

“Why did you wait for me to send 
for you?” she asked him, turning her 
shoulder and back to the audience. 
“Now I have lost my husband; just after 
my triumph in getting him here, too.” 

“T shall find him for you if he doesn’t 
return,’ Loring volunteered, painfully 
aware of the scrawny arm of the dow- 
ager in the next box, as she leaned her 
ear upon it close to Sylvia’s back. 

“You don’t seem a bit glad to take his 
place, either. You are as pale as a 
ghost, and are looking twice your 
years.” 

“That’s an advantage to a man.” 

“Is it? Up toa certain point, yes. I 
suppose you are with Mr. Von Carolath, 
and he didn’t want you to come to me.” 

Loring nodded, with a smile gradual- 
ly relaxing the gravity of his eyes. In 
spite of himself, the situation did not 
seem so serious in the light of Sylvia’s 
common sense. 
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“Why didn’t you bring him along?’ 
she asked, after a glance around the gal- 
leries. 

“He wouldn’t come.” 

She brought her glasses to bear upon 
that part of the house where she had 
just seen Carolath take his seat. 
Touching Loring lightly on his knee, 
she drew his attention from the mu- 
sicians below. 

“Does he ever speak to you of me?” 

Loring hesitated. 

“Tell me the truth,” she demanded, 
her eyes gleaming with a hard brilliancy, 
while her gloved fingers settled the dia- 
mond stomacher on her gown. As the 
first softened bars of the wedding 
march stole out over the darkened au- 
ditorium, she sank back in her chair 
with a change of mood. 

“Bring him to me after the act,” she 
whispered, making room for her hus- 
band between them. 


Ill. 


Sylvia Worthington intended to lose 


no time in availing herself of her hus- 
band’s expressed wishes that she should 
make Loring the companion of her lei- 


sure hours. Even without that expres- 
sion of his wishes, she would have sent 
the note which Loring had received 
that morning after the opera, summon- 
ing him to her at once. 

She was in her own sitting room 
when he was announced. 

“Show Mr. Loring up here,” she said 
to the servant, not without some hesi- 
tation. 

She greeted him cordially as he en- 
tered. 

“T bring you up to my holy of holies. 
Not that I am feeling particularly holy. 
It is good of you to come, but I knew 
you would.” 

“Firelight fancies?’ he asked, draw- 
ing up the low chair she motioned to. 

“They are hot enough to be lit by fire. 
That impossible friend of yours was 
horrid to me last night. He made me 
forget every shred of manners, and he 
never had any himself.” 

“Don’t let that worry you. 
a peculiar gift of Carolath’s.” 


That is 


She looked at him, an expression of 
amusement flitting across her face. 

“Of course, you quarreled all the way 
home.” 

“On the contrary, we never spoke.” 

She watched the firelight glimmer on 
the buckle of her slipper. Loring, silent 
also, watched the flames. 

“He began almost at once,” she said, 
reminiscently, “to suggest that he knew 
some one whom I also knew. Who 
was. it?” 

“How should I know?” Loring par- 
ried, studying the flames more intently. 

“How should you not know? I sent 
for you to tell me.” 

Loring was silent a moment longer. 
It was always hard for him to withstand 
the inquisitiveness of a woman whom he 
was unwilliny to offend, so sensitively 
did he shrink from even seeming to put 
her in the wrong. But just now he was 
asking himself why he should not men- 
tion the name of Jack Powers. 

“Well?” she asked, with an insistent 
though quiet note that irritated him. 

“The whole truth is——” he began, 
but she interrupted him by an impatient 
gesture. 

“Don’t attempt it. 1 never knew the 
man yet who could speak the whole 
truth—to a woman.” 

“Do they want it of us?” he de- 
manded, flushing. 

“T am not sure that we do.” She 
laughed gently, letting her hands fall 
together in her lap. “You have trained 
us so well. And then, after all, we are 
able, generally, to read the half you keep 
back! Now, tell me, that’s a good boy. 
Your friend inferred it was some one 
who did not think very well of me.” 

“Do you know Jack Powers?” 

She settled herself again in her chair, 
holding up one hand between her face 
and the heat of the fire. Loring noticed 
its delicate yet firm transparency. 

“T am trying to solve the mystery,” 
she said, slowly, after a short pause. 
“To have heard your friend last night 
you would have thought he had stum 
bled across some accomplice of mine in 
crime. You, too, put the question to me 
with infinite circumlocution. Do you 
know Jack Powers?” 
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“T have met him. I believe he is an 
old friend of yours.” ° 

“Sweetheart,” she answered, lightly, 
“and the brother of my friend Louisa 
Shakleton.” Then she faced him sud- 
denly. ‘Why did you ask me if I knew 
him if you were already aware he was 
an old friend ?” 

“Oh! confound it, Sylvia, don’t pin 
me down with questions.” He leaned 
forward, his elbows on his knees, and 
struck his hands together nervously. 

The woman watched him with a cu- 
rious intensity, letting her eyes go from 
his face over the youthful strength of 
his figure, noting the perfection of his 
dress, the slimness of the ankles above 
the heavy shoes, and then turning to 
his face again. She wondered what his 
irritation meant, and as she wondered, 
a fear rose within her breast. What 
had he heard of this old intimacy of 
hers? Stirred by an impulse that she 
did not seek to analyze, she said: 

“What troubles my Sir Galahad?” 

Loring sat erect, and shook his head, 
decidedly. A genuine distress rang in 
his voice. 

“Why will you do it? They all do it. 
the women. They won't see me as I 
am, either for good or bad. Tell me 
why it is, Sylvia, that every woman | 
know begins by admiring me, goes on 
by dissecting me openly to my face, and 
ends by abusing me, back and front?” 

Sitting sidewise, with her elbows on 
the soft arm of her chair, Sylvia held her 
face in her hands, and with her eyes on 
Loring’s, let the tenderness of her mood 
slip from her. She spoke with candid 
assurance. 

“Because you invite it of them. 
Women are cats, and they like nothing 
more than to have a human mouse to 
pat. It has many delightful elements, 
but the best of all is when they know 
that the man—the mouse—really could 
escape any minute.” 

“T don’t believe it,” 
with serious eyes. 

She leaned nearer to him, looking 
up at him from beneath her raised 
lashes. : 

“Then [ll put it another way,” she 
said, her voice falling musically. ‘The 


he responded, 


best women and the worst come dan- 
gerously near to loving the man who 
thinks of them as even the worst de- 
serves, and the nearer they come to this, 
the more provoked they are with the 
man for continuing to reverence them.” 

“T see,” said Loring, easing his trou- 
sers at the knee, and crossing his legs 
squarely. “And if the man doesn’t suf- 
fer a sea change as she wants him to, 
he gets left.” 

She nodded, smiling. 

“All the same,” he added, “I don't 
accept your diagnosis.”’ 

“Which only proves it true,” she 
laughed, “and me, a superior woman.” 
She caught his look of fervid admira- 
tion, with a heightened color. There 
were times when Loring’s eyes and lips 
said things he was unconscious of. She 
rose quickly, and crossing the room to 
her delicately inlaid desk, brought him a 
small parcel. 

“Here is your rattle, a beauty, with 
three bells. I went for it before cock- 
crow this morning.” With her eyes 
meeting his, and standing beside him, 
she put it in his hand. Something in 
the little favor she had done him 
touched Loring warmly. 

“You are awfully 
Sylvia.” 

“What is a woman for but to be good 
to a man?” She smiled dangerously 
into his upturned face, leaning imper- 
ceptibly nearer to him, and laying her 
hand on his broad shoulder. As she felt 
him start, she murmured: “Am I not 
right ?” 

He shook his head. In the wild throb- 
bing of his blood, he dared not speak, 
and she, noting the tense attitude of his 
whole figure, and his clutch upon the 
arms of his chair, laughed softly in her 
throat. He turned to her, fiercely, then, 
his face close to her own. The next 
instant he had whirled to his feet, and 
seized her in his arms. 

“You will despise me,” he said, 1 
moment later, his voice broken hoarset . 
“God knows I had not meant to tell you, 
but I love you.” 

“Must I think so little of myself that 
I must despise you for that?” 

“You do not understand.” He passed 


good to me, 
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his hand over his eyes with a gesture 
that made her face soften. 

“T do,” she murmured. 

She moved away from him, and going 
to the harp that stood in the corner, 
swept her hands over its golden strings 
as she struck the few chords of the pre- 
lude to the music of the Venusberg. 
Loring threw himself into a chair before 
her, and watched with fascinated will 
the gleaming of her fingers. That the 
passionate appeal was to him, he did not 
doubt. Nor did he doubt any longer 
his response. 


IV. 

An early forecast of spring was in the 
soft Carolina air, although the month 
was but February, and as Betty Mani- 
gault went about from bed to bed of the 
old garden, levying tribute of such flow- 
ers as she could find, she would turtr 
and put them into the wide, flat basket 
that her little boy was carrying behind 
her. 

‘Don't spill them, Pinckney,” she 
said, warningly, putting a handful of 
wet snowdrops upon the daffodils. “I 
am going to get that plucky little tea 
rose yonder. You can turn your back, 
and look at that japonica.” 

“Why ?” asked the boy, watching his 
mother gather up the simple folds of 
her skirt, preparatory to stepping over 
the straggly border of box that had 
grown into formidable little trees. 

“Gentlemen always look the other way 
when ladies do what they shouldn't,” his 
mother returned, laughing. “And they 
never ask questions.” She placed the 
tea rose against his lips, stooping to pick 
a spray of single purple hyacinth. 

“Papa says if I don’t ask when I 
don’t know I shan’t ever know,” the boy 
said, lifting eyes to Betty’s so much like 
his father’s, that she had an odd sense 
of looking at two people in one. 

“That’s true, too. I'll think it over.” 

They went on to a line of ancient 
cedars, among whose branches fresh 
tendrils of yellow jessamine were quick- 
ening into leaf. 

“Do you think, Pinckney, if I lifted 
you up you could break off a few?” 


The boy nodded, laughing gleefully as 
he showered down into his mother’s up- 
turned face a rain of dew. Then he 
paused, listening. 

“You weigh a trifle,” Betty reminded 
him, her supple arms beginning to trem- 
ble. “I’m going to let you go.” 

“T hear hoofs,” he cried. ‘They are 
coming.” 

They ran down the long path toward 
the house, the boy speeding ahead. 

“You little wretch,” laughed Betty. 
“You know I can’t run with this 
basket.” 

They reached the front steps as the 
road cart dashed up, and Grange Mani- 
gault helped a girl muffled in gray furs 
to alight. She threw herself into Betty’s 
arms, 

“It is so good of you to take me in,” 
she said, having kissed both cheeks. 
“You are the warmest sight my eyes 
have seen since I left Fiesole. I tried 
not to look at anything as I crossed 
New York, but I caught visions of snow 
and slush that seemed to have done duty 
in innumerable ice-cream churns. I 
simply had to come here to break my 
return home.” 

3etty led her into the large hall, and 
up to the wood fire, blazing on its high 
brass “dogs,’ meanwhile unfastening 
the furs and handing them to the silent 
old negress who appeared just at the 
right moment to take them. 

“We still have fires, but it is really 
only a convention. Winter is over, and 
I am so glad you are come.” 

Miss Berwind put her hand on her 
hostess’ arm. 

“You are younger than ever, Betty, 
and that is the greatest compliment one 
woman can pay another.” 

“I tell Grange that every time a baby 
comes I knock a year off my age. That 
makes me three years younger than I 
am, and a nice matronly chaperon for 
you. Only there is nothing about here 
to chaperon you to.” 

“Thank Heaven for that,” the girl 
said, sighing contentedly. “I feel just 
like a bat in the daylight, Betty. We 
were so happy in Italy.” 

“I know you were, dear.” 
hand stroked the dark hair gently. 


Betty’s 
‘But, 
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after all, you belong over here, and 
though the remark has been made be- 
fore, there’s no place like home.” 

“Tt would seem absurd to attempt to 
deny that at this time of day, wouldn’t 
it? All the same, a girl stranded in 
New York, with no one nearer to her 
than a cat of an aunt-in-law and a lot 
of envious cousins, isn’t particularly 
happily placed.” 

“How is your aunt?” Betty asked, po- 
litely. 

“Disappointed. She thought I'd set- 
tle down there this winter, and take 
‘dear Eloise’ as a companion. I chose 
you instead.” 

Betty laughed softly. “Katherine, 
my dear,” she said, “you have not 
changed a bit.” 

Miss Berwind stretched out her 
strong young arms with a comprehen- 
sive gesture. 

“That will be as it may be,” 
laughed. 
ing in? 


she 
“Ts that your husband com- 
I’m as hungry as a wolf.” 


“Yes; but we’ll have something more 
g 


palatable than Grange would be. He is 
reaching the crusty stage. Wait until 
you taste Deborah’s muffins.” 

Grange Manigault, tall and facile of 
movement, came slowly up to the fire. 
He was a man who, one felt at a glance, 
exactly fitted his particular niche in the 
world, comfortably to himself and to 
others. Even his slight baldness served 
to give him an added air of ripeness that 
became him. 

“Did I hear muffins?’ he asked, gen- 
tly. 

“You won't hear anything else if 
some have been spoiled by waiting for 
you,” Betty said, moving toward the 
breakfast table. 

Miss Berwind laughed. She had been 
looking at the richly tinted hunting 
scenes that made vivid spots of color 
upon the dark walls of the hall. 

“It is like England,” she said, ad- 
miringly. 

“It is like Grange,” Betty rejoined. 
“I was determined that he should not 
have fox-killing and other butcheries in 
the dining room, and so he hung his 
precious Alkens out here. Of course, 
that crowded the portraits into the 


drawing room, and makes all my ‘At 
Homes’ veritable wakes.” 

“But I thought you told me that there 
was no one round about,” Katherine ex- 
claimed. ‘You don’t mean you really 
have ‘afternoons’ ?” 

“Don’t I! Wait until old Mrs. Gov- 
ernor Dahlgren drives over with her 
daughter at twelve and stays until six. 
Wouldn’t you call that an afternoon?” 

“Oh, Betty,” Manigault said, push- 
ing back his plate, “I met Campbell in 
the village this morning, and he told me 
that he thought Gordon must be coming 
home. He had had orders to have the 
house cleaned.” 

Betty set down her cup untasted, and 
held out her hand beyond the tray. 

“Look in your pockets,’ she de- 
manded, sternly. “Of course you’ve 
been carrying a letter around with you 
for days. I thought so.” 

Her husband flushed under his fair 
skin as he sought and found a letter. 

“He is utterly untrustworthy,” Betty 
murmured, aggrieved, looking toward 
the smiling Katherine. “And you know 
I havé been worried about the boy,” re- 
proachfully. 

“From all appearances,’ Manigault 
said to Katherine, “the boy is in love. 
Short notes at long intervals id 

“Very long,” Betty ejaculated, open- 
ing the envelope. 

“And nothing whatever to hang a 
rag upon, but Betty has the whole thing 
arranged.” 

“He has been very busy,” Betty 
chanted, reading on.* “They have taken 
his novel at last; he expects to hear 
Calvé in a new role, and has seen ‘Par- 
sifal’ twice—altogether out of perspec- 
tive on Broadway. Mr. Von Carolath 
has gone to Niagara for a few days. 
Not a word about his coming home.” 

Miss Berwind smiled, finely. 

“Would you mind making me sure 
of whom you are both talking? I in- 
fer it is your brother, Betty.” 

“Who else? And to think you have 
never met!” 

Grange Manigault rinsed his fingers 
elaborately. 

“Why don’t you send for him, Bet- 
ty?” he asked, drying them. “Now 
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that Miss Katherine is here he would 
be more likely to come.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” Betty an- 
swered, drawing her brows together in 
candid doubt, and rising from the table. 
“Tf his coming down here—if he is com- 
ing—means that he is fleeing from one 
woman She checked herself, sud- 
denly. 

“Oh! don’t mind me,” Katherine said, 
laughing. “Go on. I am interested.” 

“He’d want a womanless desert, don’t 
you see?” 

“How far away is his place?” 

“Horribly near! Only a mile and a 
half.” 

“IT could manage to keep out of his 
way. at that,’ Miss Berwind hazarded. 
“Send for him, Betty. I rather like to 
meet a man who is in love. It gives one 


such an immune feeling—like vaccina- 
tion.” 

3etty shot a reproachful glance at her 
husband. 

“Grange has no right to suggest such 
things,” she said, severely. 


“He hasn’t 
a shred of proof.” 

“Proof!” exclaimed her husband, 
staggered at the weight of his own argu- 
ment, now used against him. “Well, I 
like that!” 

His wife turned her back upon him 
shamelessly. 

“The whole truth is,” she went on a 
moment later, when he had left them 
alone, “I have been much concerned 
about Don. He seems to have cut loose 
from all his old moorings. He has been 
living for years with a man who actual- 
ly knocks you down with his speeches. 
They are very fond of each other, 
though they quarrel awfully. I wish he 
would come away from New York.” 

“You Southerners are so delightfully 
clanhish.”’ 

“T' don’t know about its being always 
so delightful”—-Betty was thinking rem- 
iniscently of some seventh and eighth 
cousins who occasionally bore down 
upon her for the day—‘“but neither do I 
like to see Gordon drifting off into a 
metropolitan Bohemia. It’s so far away 
from here.” She swept her arm about 
comprehensively. 

“T once thought an Italian villa, hid- 


den beyond Fiesole, was a long way 
from New York, but here I am. Even 
my uncle, case-hardened European as he 
had become, felt sometimes the call.” 

“And there is the call of that precious 
baby of mine. Come and look at her,” 
cried Betty, jumping up and leading the 
way up the twisting stairs. 


It was about a week later that Lor- 
ing’s overseer came seeking Grange 
Manigault for advice. 

“Here is a letter from Mr. Gordon 
ordering the stables put in repair, an’ 
everything cleared out of the carriage 
house. Perhaps you know his reasons, 
sir? 

Manigault did not. 

“°Tain’t an easy job to do with the 
force on the place, an’ all the other work 
to be done, too. *Tain’t that he can be 
goin’ to sell?” 

“No,” Manigault replied, with an un- 
easy sensation. ‘“He’d never do that.” 
He rubbed the point of his shoe against 
the upturned breast of the sprawling 
collie, and thought deeply. He felt ag- 
grieved with Loring for his reticence, 
for he knew that it would hurt Betty. 

“My wife has done all she can to put 
the house in good order,” the overseer 
continued, “but if Miss Betty could 
come over an’ look around a bit. He 
was so powerful particular about cur- 
tains an’ rugs an’ trimmin’ up in the 
garden, that it seems like——~” , 

“Like what?” Manigault filled in. 

“Kinder like a lady might be inter- 
ested, sir.” 

Manigault looked over his rolling 
fields to the distant forests. In the si- 
lence that fell between them could be 
heard the noisy cawing of crows as they 
followed the plows breaking ground 
for the spring crop. The overseer pulled 
the forelock of his horse under the 
bridle, and patted the animal’s neck. 

“TI see,’ Manigault said, presently. 
“T shall ask Miss Betty to go over.” 

But Betty would not go. 

“T am put out with Gordon,” she af- 
firmed that night, when her husband 
was telling her of the overseer’s visit, 
“and I am not going to make myself of- 
ficious. As for Campbell’s suspicion 


, 
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that he is thinking of bringing a wife 
here, that’s absurd.”: She continued to 
toast her sandaled feet before her bed- 
room fire, silent for a moment, then she 
remarked, with comfortable sarcasm: 
“Talk about the gossiping of women!” 

“T never did,” her husband suggested, 
blandly, running his hands into the big 
pockets of his dressing-gown. 

“You did what was far worse this 
morning, though; you gossiped your- 
self.” 

The next day there came a letter from 
Loring. It ran as follows: 


My Dear Betty: Carolath has been after 
me for a long time to go down to the planta- 
tion so that he might have some shooting, 
but I have been unwilling to do so until I 
could hawk my last novel off upon some 
trusting publisher. This, as I wrote you last 
week, | have now done. 

You may remember my writing you of my 
friend, Mrs. Worthington. When she and 
her husband heard that I was going South, 
the subject of a house party was broached, 
and almost before I knew it, the plan had 
been matured. It is really Mrs. Worthing- 
ton’s scheme, for once she gained my assent, 
everything has been arranged by her. This 
has necessitated my giving Campbell orders 
to do more extensive clearing up than would 
have been required for Carolath and myself 
alone. 

Now, I am going to ask you to go over 
to Belmont, and see that things are all right, 
the storeroom stocked, and everything as you 
know so. well how to have it. There will be 
no need to engage servants, for Mrs. Worth- 
ington will take her own, and I shall bring 
our man along. This whole thing is some- 
thing of a lark for the Worthingtons, .at 
least. for Mrs. Worthington, who has more 
time and money on her hands than she knows 
what to do with. I tell her the neighbor- 
hood will drive her to distraction in a week, 
but the more I dissuade, the. more she. is 
persuaded. She is taking several automo- 
biles of various kind, so tell Pinckney that 
I shall drive him all over the country with- 
out any horses to the buggy. 

Carolath is fuming terribly over the idea 
of the house party, and says that he is going 
to spend all of. his time at your house. 

Who in the world is Miss Berwind? I 
do not remember ever having heard you 
speak of her. 


When her husband folded the letter 
slowly, and replaced it in its envelope, 
Betty spoke. 

“Well, what do you make out of all 
that?” She drew her chair further out 
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into the sunshine on the veranda, and 
looked intently at Manigault. 

“T don’t see the woman,” he said, with 
a puzzled frown. 

“You don’t? Why, she’s all over it. 
It’s her--that Mrs. Worthington.” 

“You mean he’s in love with her—in 
spite of her husband ?” 

“TI don’t know how much spite there 
is about it,’ Betty answered, two red 
spots in her cheeks showing how deep 
was her interest, “and knowing Gordon 
as well as I do, I am not so sure how 
much love there is, but he thinks it’s 
there, and that is enough.” 

Manigault regarded her wonderingly. 

“It’s that ‘dissuade’ and ‘persuade’ 
that I’m going by,” she said, in response 
to his unspoken question. “Men in love 
don’t try to dissuade; they break their 
necks to anticipate and obey. And be- 
sides, I know Don. He can’t dissuade 
prettily. If he has tried, one or: the 
other has been hurt.” 

“But you are forgetting her hus- 
band.” It was evident that Manigault 
could not, 

“Oh! what are husbands in these 
days?” Betty rejoined, with unconscious 
cruelty. 

“Then you don’t think it so serious, 
after all,” he asked, when the silence 
had lasted some time; “just a boyish 
infatuation ?” 

“T think it very serious. 
to be forgetting the wife.” 

“We may both be altogether on the 
wrong tack,” he said, reassuringly. 
“What's the use in borrowing trouble?” 

“I’m not borrowing it. Do you know 
what it is to stock a storeroom for a 
houseful of people who have nothing 
to do but eat and get hungry again? 
And there isn’t a hen in the neighbor- 
hood thinking of doing her duty for 
months to come. Why couldn’t ‘that 
woman go to Aiken with her automo- 
biles ?” 

She rose, and moved about. on the 
wide veranda with impatient grace. 
Betty’s walk was one of her most sig- 
nificant expressions of character. 

“There is another thing I see sticking 
right out of Don’s letter,” she said, com- 
ing back to her husband’s chair, “and 


You seem 
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that is he is afraid to have me meet her, 
and he is right. I’m going to hate that 
woman.” 

“My dear Betty!” 

“Yes, Iam. She is a Potiphar’s wife, 
Iknow. And even if she isn’t, if you in- 
sist, why can’t she come down here and 
take things as she finds them, without 
bringing her servants and traps and 
everything else? Aren’t we good enough 
for her? She'll be a nine days’ won- 
der!” 

“She may be a godsend for Kath- 
erine, at any rate.” 

Betty withdrew her arm from her 
husband’s shoulder, and sat erect on the 
side of his chair. Her silence was ex- 
pressive. She had not spoken when, 
after a few moments, she got up, and 
went into the house. Then Manigault 
heard her calling up the stairs to Kath- 
erine. 

“Gordon is coming home. Put on 
your hat, and go over with me to get 
things ready for him.” 


Ns 

On the large oval grass plot in front 
of the house at Belmont the women of 
Sylvia’s house party had gathered with 
rugs and cushions, some garden chairs, 
and a miscellaneous assortment of 
books, magazines and papers. The air 
had in it the delicious purity of early 
spring among the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. All over the wide 
lands of the plantation, broken here and 
there by patches of forest and bounded 
by forests indeed, there was the per- 
vasive stillness of elemental nature, em- 
phasized rather than disturbed by the 
softened sounds that occasionally were 
borne in from the fields. When the 
sweet and rapid notes of a wren were 
flung out from the eaves of the tower- 
ing old house, Mrs. Scott-Browne 
dropped the society sheet she was read- 
ing with an impatient exclamation. 

“What a place this is for sudden 
noises,’ she declared. ‘One grows deaf 
with the muffled silence, and then some 
wild animal screams out just by your 
ear. I’m sure Eve would never have 
eaten that apple if she’d been put in a 





city with shops instead of being stranded 
in a country garden. Aren’t you wearied 
to death of reading, Elizabeth ?” 

“T rather enjoy it,” the girl replied. 
She was sitting nearest to Mrs. Scott- 
Browne, and that lady, her general ex- 
postulation launched, had singled her 
out for the specific question. 

“It is a good opportunity to test the 
staying qualities of one’s literary appre- 
ciation, I suppose,” the elder woman re- 
turned. “I never read so many books 
before in my life—beginning with our 
host’s. Of course, you have read it?” 

“I found it charming,” the girl as- 
sented. She laid down her book and 
watched a gorgeous peacock slowly trail 
his glory up the front steps of the house. 
A tall woman, arrayed in an elaborately 
flowered morning-gown, set her thin 
lips rigidly, and turned to Miss Lang- 
don. Before she had married, she had 
been a literary critic. 

“Did you not find it very reminis- 
cent?” she asked. “It seemed to me no 
better than the best of what it re- 
minded.” 

Miss Langdon smiled. 

“T fear that I haven’t a very critical 
mind. When I enjoy a book I like it. 
And reminiscence is better than undem- 
onstrated originality which may prove 
undemonstrable. Of course, I mean 
reminiscence of the spirit.” 

“Originality is the breath of art,’ 
Mrs. Shakleton replied, loftily. 

“Yet life itself at the very fullest is 
only reminiscent. It has all been done 
and felt and said before—when we stop 
to think about it.” 

“What frightfully tedious stuff you 
are talking,” broke in Mrs. Scott- 
Browne. “I wonder where those men 
have gone. Will they leave us alone 
out here on this grass all day?” 

‘Besides,” continued Mrs. Shakleton, 
ignoring the interruption, “I am tired 
of books that deal with love, as though 
it were the one thing in life, and always 
made in the same way.” 

“That’s because you’re a genuine old 
maid set by marriage, Louisa,” Mrs. 
Scott-Browne replied, a little testily. 
“If you can show the world a new 
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wrinkle in love-making, you will start a 
new literature.” 

At that moment Sylvia and Loring 
appeared on the veranda at the head of 
the broad steps. With that adaptability 
in dress which marks the woman of taste 
in such matters, Sylvia wore a simple 
gown of some thick, washable stuff that 
made her look as fresh as a young girl. 
To Loring’s intense relief, she had been 
delighted first and last with his house 
and place. The spirit of adventure that 
was strong in her made her welcome the 
difficulties of her problem, and the fact 
that she fully realized that Mrs. Scott- 
Browne and others of her guests could 
not adjust themselves to the simple life 
of the place, gave her a strong spice of 
interest. It had not taken her long to 
discover the incongruities of the cus- 
toms she would have transplanted into 
a life as decided in its atmosphere as it 
was unpretending in its display. As 
she looked down now at the group of 
women on the grass, she touched Lor- 
ing’s arm. 

“With the exception of Elizabeth 
Langdon, they look like Dresden shep- 
herdesses. I wonder what your sister 
will think of them?” 

“Betty will like Elizabeth. She is 
honest. And Mrs. Scott-Browne.” 

“That leaves Louisa! But will she 
like me?” Sylvia’s eyes had strayed be- 
yond her guests, and were watching the 
sunlight as it burnished the tops of a 
magnolia in the garden. She did not 
see the change of expression on Lor- 
ing’s lips. “Will she?” she asked again, 
facing him abruptly. 

“Who could do otherwise?” he 
sponded, lamely conventional. 

“Bah!” exclaimed Sylvia. “Your na- 
tive air bring back all your tendency to 
compliment. Now I know that I am 
going to like Betty, because I feel it in 
my bones that she isn’t going to like me, 
and isn’t going to try to hide it.” 

“Betty never hides what she feels.” 

“Neither do you,’ Sylvia laughed, 
“but you are absurd enough sometimes 
to try.” 

Going down the steps slowly, Loring 
asked : 


ré- 
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“What makes you think Betty won't 
like you?” 

“A woman’s reason, perhaps. But 
don’t you think she would have called 
ere this, otherwise ?” 

“One man, at least,” sighed Mrs. 
Scott-Browne, with barefaced satisfac- 
tion. “Come here, Mr. Loring, you can 
have the tail of my gown to sit on. 
They have been discussing your book.” 

“What an insatiable greed you have 
for men,” Loring observed, laughing. 
Mrs. Scott-Browne turned suddenly. 

“My dear Mr. Loring, that is the first 
pertinent remark I have heard you 
make.” 

Loring proffered the handkerchief she 
had dropped. 

“Thanks for not deeming it imperti- 
nent.” 

“Oh! not at all. My husband was 
drowned while I was a bride, and left 
me his estate for my life—provided I 
remain his widow. If that isn’t a whet 
for the appetite, I’d like to know what 
is. You are really too polite, Mr. Lor- 
ing.” 

Elizabeth Langdon, catching Sylvia’s 
eye, smiled. 

“How dreadfully bored you must 
have been to discuss even Gordon’s 
clever book at this hour of the day!” 
the latter said, throwing herself down 
easily on a rug by the girl. 

“T think Mrs. Browne is mortally 
afraid of reverting to some pastoral 


type. She dreads the ‘touch of na- 
ture. ” 

“She needn’t,” murmured Sylvia, 
laughing. “It wouldn’t be a circum- 


stance pitted against her many touches 
of art.” Her eyes swept over Loring’s 
figure, and catching his gaze bent upon 
her, flashed him a message that drew 
him to her. Without rising, he threw 
himself over beside her, and held out a 
guitar that lay upon the grass. She 
passed her fingers over the strings, her 
eyes beaming upon his face. 
“Something of my own improvising,” 
she said, breaking into the opening bars 
of a song whose words she made pulse 
with passion. Loring, supported on 
his elbows, felt his face grow white with 
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the sense of her daring. The words 
were his own, written for her: 


The crimson glory of the damask rose! 

The full white splendor of the silent moon! 
Ah! heart of mine within thee glows 

A radiant rapture all a-swoon 

With love that pales the crimson of the rose: 
With love that dims the splendor of the 


moon: 
With love that claims love’s royal boon, 
Ah! heart of mine, how soon! 
Ah! heart of mine, how soon! 


Sylvia’s laugh broke the spell. 

“Why one would think I had sung a 
dirge, instead of a stupid little song of 
two rhymes. That is my foot, Gordon,” 

Loring sat up somewhat heavily. 
Mrs. Shakleton regarded Sylvia with 
close attention. 

“What a remarkable talent you 
have!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Scott-Browne. 

Just then the click of the front gate 
fell upon their ears, and Sylvia dropped 
the guitar. Putting her hand on Lor- 


ing’s shoulder, she rose to her feet. 
“Visitors,” she cried,. a genuine ring 


of excitement in her voice. 

“What!” Mrs. Scott-Browne gasped. 
“Down here!” 

Loring rose, and stood by Sylvia. 

“It must be Betty,” he said. Then, 
as Manigault’s grays swung round the 
curve of the avenue into sight: “It is.” 

Sylvia followed him across the grass 
plot to the steps. 

“T feel horribly nervous,” she con- 
fided. 

“You ought to, after that song.” 

She could not repress a low laugh. “I 
know Louisa Shakleton is rummaging 
that literary memory of hers to discover 
whether she ever heard it before.” She 
clutched Loring’s arm, — suddenly. 
“There are two of them,” she cried, 
nodding to the rapidly approaching 
road cart. 

“Betty’s friend, Miss Berwind,” Lor- 
ing responded, and with that the grays 
dashed up. 

“This is very informal, Mrs. Worth- 
ington,” said Betty. 

“And very delightful, Mrs. Mani- 
gault,”? said Sylvia. 

“Oh! please don’t let us go into the 
house,” Betty cried, shrinking back as 


Loring started up the stairs. “Can't we 
sit on those benches under the trees?” 

As they passed to the left of the house, 
and beyond the hearing of the women 
on the front bed, Mrs. Scott-Browne 
remarked, dryly: 

“Really very creditable-looking wom- 
en. I suppose they copy the fashion 
plates. Now, that girl walking with 
young Loring has something of the 
stamp of the city upon her.” 

“T hope you do not mind sitting out 
here,’ Betty was saying to Sylvia as 
they reached a bench under the big oaks. 
“You know this used to be my. home, 
and I naturally fell into the old: way 
of doing things.” 

“And it is such a nice way,” Sylvia 
returned. “You are quite right. It 
was just like Gordon’s beautiful punc- 
tilio to want to receive you in state,” 

Nevertheless, in spite of Sylvia’s;ef- 
forts, the visit fell into lines of conven- 
tional formality. Betty did not unbend, 
and Loring, attentive to Katherine, did 
not come to the rescue. 

When the road cart had driven away, 
Sylvia turned to Loring. Two little 
disks of red flamed in her cheeks, 

“It was a perfectly odious visit. It 
is just as I thought. She wouldn’t let 
me like her, and she doesn’t like me and 
made no attempt to hide it.” 

“That is what you wanted,” Loring 
responded, unwisely.. He, too, was irri- 
tated by a whispered word of Betty’s. 

“Tit for tat,” she cried, angrily. “You 
are more of a woman than a man with 
your repartee. Your sister is more 
straightforward.” 

“What is the matter with you?” he 
asked, a light blazing in his eyes that she 
had never seen there before. When 
Loring was angry he grew unaccount- 
ebly taller and heavier. But Sylvia was 
hurt and angry also. 

“T believe it is that surly Carolath,” 
she went on. “His tongue is loose at 
both ends, and he’s always at your sis- 
ter’s.” 

Loring saw that she was really dis- 


tressed, and led her toward the garden. 


“It was natural that Betty did not 
want to go indoors,” he propitiated. 
“Then why did you start to take her 
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there?” she flung back. “That was the 
first thing. Oh! I wouldn’t care a rap,” 
she went on, shaking his hand from her 
arm, “only I like your sister. She is 
big and wholesome and honest.” 

The silence that fell upon them was 
eloquent of many things to both. 
Neither sought to break it, but when 
they had passed into the deeper obscur- 
ity of the garden, Loring stopped sud- 
denly, and took her in his arms. For 
a moment she lay against him. 

“New York is very different from 
your family,” she then said, smiling up 
at him, and releasing herself. ‘But, af 
ter all, I have you.” 


VI. 

It was a few mornings after Betty’s 
visit that Katherine, taking Pinckney 
with her for a companion, had struck 
through the woods, and, reaching the 
3elmont road, gone on past the place. 
She had risen early for the ride, and 
the tonic sparkle of the morning air, 
still damp with the night breath on the 
pine forests, made her draw long sighs 
of keen enjoyment. Taking off her hat, 
the motionof the horse loosened her hair 
just enough to modify the severe lines 
of her tailor-made habit and put her in 
keeping with the wide freedom of the 
nature about her. 

“Can’t we ride faster?” asked the boy, 
to whom the shadowy glade was merely 
so much splendid road leading out into 
the sunlight again. “It smells so cold 
in here.” 

“You little sun worshiper,” laughed 
Katherine, giving her horse the rein. 
Pinckney. shouted as a frightened rab- 
bit darted across their road. 

“Good or bad luck?” asked 
erine. 

“The niggers’d say bad,” the boy re- 
turned, “but I guess it won’t make any 
difference to us.” 

They quickly covered the open stretch 
of road, and plunged once more into the 
checkered shade. Beyond them lay the 
choice. of several roads, but the boy 
urged one that cut off between red and 
yellow fields,inwhich here and there ne- 
groes were at work, and climbed broken 


Kath- 
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hills, below which the morning mists 
yet hung in iridescent wreaths about 
coppices of pine. 

“It makes me think of armies,” Pinck- 
ney explained, pointing to the clumps 
of forest. “You and I are the gen- 
erals.” 

“And the mist is the smoke of battle,” 
Katherine added, humoring the fancy. 

“And here comes a_ messenger,” 
Pinckney cried, turning on his pad, as a 
horse and rider, galloping over the road 
behind, approached them quickly. “It’s 
uncle Don.”’ 

Katherine wheeled her horse about as 
Loring drew rein beside them. 

“T see that some one else appreciates 
a morning ride,” he said, lifting his cap. 
“You have found one of my cherished 
views.” 

“There is the pilot,” Katherine re- 
turned, pointing to Pinckney. “But you 
surely do not mean that you have to 
ride alone. Where is Mr. Von Caro- 
lath ?” 

“He has walked over to Betty’s for 
breakfast,” Loring replied, glancing 
thoughtfully at Katherine’s face. 

“He seems to be very much devoted 
to Betty.” 

“I have never known anything like 
it. He usually’ shuns a woman.” 

“Ah!” Katherine exclaimed, in a tone 
that might mean any of several things. 
‘But no one could resist Betty.” 

They went on down the slope of the 
road slowly, Pinckney dashing on ahead 
in a race with Loring’s collie, between 
which and the ‘boy there was an old 
acquaintance. The high banks reach- 
ing to the fields on either side glowed 
rich red in the sun. 

From his first meeting with Kat!- 
erine, Loring had been impressed by the 
serenity of her manner. He had not at 
any time felt the consciousness of a tei- 
tative regard for her. No one ever 
stumbled at the threshold of Katherine 
Serwind’s personality. Though. they 
had met not more than half a dozen 
times, Loring rode. with her now with- 
out any sense of the constraint of un- 
familiarity. With a quick eye for such 
things, he noticed that she sat her 
horse with that pliant grace which be- 
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tokens a firm seat, nor did her posture 
on horseback in any way detract from 
the proportions of her stature. 

“You have ridden a great deal,” he 
said. 

“All my life. It is the one thing I 
like to do better than walking.” 

“They are the two greatest accom- 
plishments a woman can have.” 

“They do well enough for out of 
doors and the land,” she laughed, “but 
in the water and in a drawing room 
there is scope for others.” She pushed 
into place with her riding crop a stray 
lock of the horse’s mane, and looked 
at Loring to see if he accepted her dis- 
claimer. 

“IT have so often met women whose 
wits seemed to desert them when they 
put on their hats.” His smile robbed 
the words of any touch of ill manners. 

“Have you really noticed that, too?” 
she asked, with an appreciative nod. “I 
had thought that a pet theory of my 
own. It is quite true.” 


She put her horse into a gallop, and 


at the end of a half mile drew rein. 

“T am simply too hungry to go any 
further. Will you ride back with us, or 
are you going on?” 

“What a useless question!” 
swung his horse around. 

“T hope you are not a complex per- 
son,” Katherine said, after a while. She 
was thinking how much like Betty he 
looked, how unlike Betty he was talk- 
ing this morning. 

“I’m afraid that Iam. And yet I am 
simple enough not to know how.” 

“That might be egotism,” she 
laughed. “It’s an awfully hard thing 
to understand.” 

Loring, a little surprised that either 
her words or her laughter stung him, 
made no reply. After a moment she 
asked : 

“Are you going to be good to me in 
New York this winter? I can’t tell you 
how lonely I feel when I think of being 
there.” 

“I can’t conceive of your being lone- 
see 
“Do so before next winter, tlien, for I 
shall be terribly so.” 

“It will be pleasant for Mrs. Worth- 


Loring 


ington to have you there.” Loring had 
an odd feeling of stepping back a long 
way into familiar things at this, his first 
thought of Sylvia since joining Kather- 
ine. “She is very much alone, too.” 

“Yes,” she said. The word was not 
quite interrogative, but it nettled Lor- 
ing. Katherine was indefinably sorry for 
Sylvia, but she did not think of her as 
a companionable friend. Some of Lor- 
ings’s ensuing observation was lost on 
her. 

“Of course even the ‘Four Hundred’ 
has its seven ages, and the Worthing- 
tons are not beyond its second. At the 
same time, the maelstrom frightens off 
those they would rather know, and they 
are left alone.” , 

Katherine nodded. Loring, with the 
uncomfortable sensation of having to 
fortify his own words, continued: 

“T believe, after all, that the only way 
to enjoy New York is to go there with- 
out a home or pretense of any kind. 
It is essentially a homeless city.” 

“T quite agree with you there.” She 
turned in her saddle, and looked be- 
hind them. “That ungallant boy has 
deserted me with your dog.” 

They covered their last mile or so in 
an almost unbroken silence. Betty met 
them on the veranda as they rode up. 

“A nice way you have of honoring the 
escort of my firstborn,’ she cried. 
“What have you done with the child?” 

“He has done with himself,’ Loring 
replied, as he sprang lightly to the 
ground. “It is all my fault. I intruded, 
and Pinckney scorned second fiddle.” 

“T should think so,” his mother de- 
clared. 

Katherine rewarded Loring’s assist- 
ance in dismounting by a brilliant smile. 
She noticed how firm his hands were as 
her weight bore upon them for an in- 
stant. She gave her own gracefully to 
Carolath, who stood beside Betty. 

A few minutes later, when they were 
gathered round the breakfast table, 
Betty said: 

“IT wish I had you two men over here 
all the time. Grange has entirely gone 
over to Katherine.” 

It was an easy moment for Carolath 
to say what he had rather dreaded say- 
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ing to Loring alone, since a_ recent 
heated discussion between them relative 
to Sylvia’s acquaintance with Betty. 

“T must soon be returning north.” 

“But you have just come,” Betty ex- 
claimed, glancing quickly at her brother. 
“T am sure Don won't hear of it.” 

“Business before pleasure,” was 
Carolath’s contribution to the conversa- 
tion, after a pause which made any re- 
mark welcome. Betty felt a sudden, 
sharp vexation with Loring. 

“Whenever you have to go,” she said, 
“remember you are pledged to come 
here first for several days with Grange.” 

“Yes,” Manigault aSsented, heartily. 
“T am counting on that.” 

“Thank you,’ Carolath responded, 
with a smoothness that drove Loring 
to desperation. He had been glancing 
moodily through the open door at the 
sky. What he considered the injustice 
of Carolath’s bearing toward him filled 
him with an unreasoning anger. He 
turned in his chair, impetuously, wrath 
showing in every feature. 


“Don, there is Pinckney just riding 
up. Do go and tell him we are almost 


through breakfast.” It was Betty who 
spoke, the insistent note in her voice for- 
bidding the angry words. 

When Loring came back with the boy, 
he passed behind Betty’s chair, and 
dropped a full white rose over her shoul- 
der. He did not sit down again, and a 
little later rode away. 

He felt decidedly ill-used. He was 
accustomed to Carolath developing a 
situation up to the unendurable, and 
then by some mental sleight of hand 
managing to exact reparation for the un- 
endurableness. In his more _ tolerant 
moments he could even look on this un- 
generous trait as a measure of devotion. 
But he found something harder to bear 
in the tacit understanding that Carolath 
seemed to have with everyone else at 
Betty’s in regard to his relations to 
Sylvia. Even Manigault’s discreet si- 
lence had been to Loring eloquent of dis- 
favor. What had he done, he asked 
himself, indignantly, to deserve this 
cold shoulder of disapproval? Was he 
a child to have to govern his friendships 
according to the liking of others? And 
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if there were more in his regard for 
Sylvia than mere friendship, need ev- 
eryone treat him with superior, if silent, 
toleration on that account? 

A groom took his horse from him at 
the corner of the house, and, seeing 
Sylvia alone under the oaks, Loring 
went to her. 

“How hungry you must be,” she said, 
laying aside her book. “I will go in 
with you.” 

“T have had breakfast.” 

“Had breakfast! How?” 

“At Betty’s,” Loring said, hiding the 
slight irritation her surprise caused 
him. 

“Oh!” She made a careful mental 
note of the page, and closed her book, 
finally. “There seems to be a defec- 
tion that way. Mr. Von Carolath was 
also absent.” 

“Yes. I met him there, too.” 

In the little pause ensuing, Loring felt 
the necessity of being frank. The feel- 
ing was distinct enough to make him 
hesitate in his words. 

“IT met—that is, I overtook Miss Ber- 
wind and Pinckney on the road, and 
went back with her.” 

“How pleasant!’ Her eyes lifted for 
a moment to his face. ‘Aren’t you go- 
ing to sit down?” 

Loring took his seat beside her. 

“Miss Berwind is very stately. 
should think she would ride well.” 

“Splendidly. You would enjoy rid- 
ing with her.” 

Sylvia’s mouth twitched. 
a skillful parry. 

“I don’t fancy Miss Berwind,” she re- 
turned, meeting his honesty with the 
same coin. “Girls who know as much 
as she does should be married.” 

“You know best,” Loring sighed, 
something in her words jarring upon 
him, nevertheless. “I really don’t care 
one way or the other.” 

Sylvia’s quick frown vanished in a 
smile. She passed her hand over the 
loose masses of her hair that was lovel 7 
in stray bars of sunlight that fell upon 
it through the trees. She saw that Lor- 
ing was worried, but attributed it to 
some wrangle with Carolath. 

“Tell me what you found to talk 


She liked 
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about® you and the stately lady,” she 
murmured, laying her hand on_ his 
shoulder. 

“Oh! not much. 

“What ?” 

“The rest was mostly silence, as I re- 
member.” 

“Dear ine,” she exclaimed, with a rip- 
ple of laughter, but she let her hand 
slip from Loring’s shoulder, and looked 
at him closely. As she did so, a spasm 
that she recognized as a sharp fear 
clutched at her heart. She had never 
loved him so much as at that instant 
since she had known she could count 
on his love for her. Something in the 
depth of her emotion was a revelation, 
the stirring of that abounding maternal 
instinct that runs as a fine thread of 
gold through the fabric of every 
woman’s passion for the one man whom 
she loves of all others. Until this mo- 
ment, Sylvia would have been the first 
to laugh at the idea of herself possessing 
it. She drew her hand across her eyes 
in a mental dizziness that made the 


Ourselves and— 


bright light of the day stab her temples. 
“What is it?” Loring cried, springing 

to his feet, and standing before her. 
Sylvia looked up at him, that same 


trembling still upon her. Into the clar- 
ity of his eyes her own gazed searching- 
ly. She had often read there his adora- 
tion, and laughed at it secretly. She 
had often seen there his reverence for 
her womanhood, and scorned it openly. 
Touched to a finer issue now, she 
looked, and, looking, saw neither. Be- 
hind the moment’s alarm in his eyes, 
she recognized the man she had herself 
sought to waken in him. Swept by an 
irrepressible revulsion, she shuddered. 


VI. 


After luncheon, Sylvia proposed a 
long tallyho drive. 

“Your sister was telling me the other 
day,” she said to Loring, as they lin- 
gered about the hall after leaving the 
table, “that everyone is expected to 
sleep down here from two to six as soon 
as it becomes warm, but I do not intend 
to think of such a thing in this glorious 
weather. We shall stop at her house, 


and make her and Miss Berwind join 
us.” 

“What a trump you are!”’ Loring said, 
his face lighting up so noticeably that 
Sylvia felt a sharp misgiving, but she 
had not proposed the drive without pur- 
pose, and she turned to Trumble. 

“Of course you go, Arthur, and tool 
the coach. I’m going to sit by you. 
Gordon must do the polite to Miss Ber 
wind.” 

A little later, with horn blowing in 
fine style, they dashed up*the avenue to 
Grumblethorpe. 

“The entire household,” cried Betty, 
bowing, and waving her hand before and 
behind her. “I think Deborah imagined 
it was the trump of doom. I’m as much 
of a heathen as anyone else at sight of 
you.” 

“We want you to join us in a ride, 
Mrs. Manigault,” Sylvia called down to 
her; “you and Miss Berwind and your 
little boy. He is going to sit between 
Mr. Trumble and me. Bow to Mrs. 
Manigault, Arthur.” 

“She’s as handsome as her brother, 
and got more sense,” Mrs. Scott- Browne 
whispered to Elizabeth Langdon, as 
Loring, having climbed down from the 
coach, went up to Betty and Katherine. 
Betty was demurring. 

“Hurry up, Mrs. Manigault,” Sylvia 
said. “It isn’t fair to keep the general 
introduction waiting.” 

Before Betty was seated, Mrs. Scott- 
Browne began. 

“There’s no use of an introduction,” 
she said, making room beside herself 
and James Shakleton. “My name is 
Scott-Browne, by no fault of my own. 
You can drop either side of the hyphen 
you please. This is Mr. Shakleton, and 
Mrs. Shakleton stayed at home. I be- 
lieve she is reading Browning to the 
negroes. I am so glad to have you to 
talk to. I don’t believe James Shakle- 
ton spoke all the way over.” 

“Tm afraid you will find me lost in 
wonder,” Betty laughed, as the foot- 
man, leaving the horses’ heads, sprang 
to his place, and his companion wound 
his. horn to the strains of “Buy a 
3room,” while the leaders dashed for- 
ward. 
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Sylvia could catch much of the talk 
between Katherine and Loring just 
above her. ‘Elizabeth Langdon sat 
further away with a young scion of 
lifth Avenue whom Sylvia had brought 
down on the wing between Newport and 
Aiken. 

“I think the strongest impression it 
all makes upon me,” Loring was saying, 
and Sylvia listened while Pinckney, with 
a rapture of new-found devotion, chat- 
tered to Trumble, “is the long stillness 
of the days. Even after being here for 
some time now, the days seem so sweet- 
ly endless. It has been more than hours 
since we rode this morning.” 

“And the quietude of it all,” Kather- 
ine added. “I have never been in sucha 
silent place. It must be the tremendous 
distances in the South. Now the Cam- 
pagna is silent, but it is the silence of 
dead centuries. Here it is not so.” 

Trumble had turned the leaders’ 


heads toward the village, and as the 
coach swung into the main road, there 
was a gleam of blue mountains in the 


distance, and the flash of the sun on a 
bit of sandy white road. As the vehicle 
swept down a defile the trees on the 
banks were relieved sharply against the 
vibrancy of the azure sky. 

“T know of nothing lovelier,” Kather- 
ine said, “than the dark green mass of 
a pine flaring into emerald against the 
blue of the heavens.” 

“Ah!” Loring answered, “that is a 
soul picture of mine, too.” 

“Arthur,” Sylvia said, leaning for- 
ward, and touching Trumble on his knee 
over Pinckney’s body, “I’ve quite di- 
gested your last remark to me.” 

When they drew near the village, the 
sound of the horn brought out heads at 
every door and window. The dashing 
turnouts and the fearful novelty of the 
Worthington automobiles were looked 
upon by the townspeople with a blend- 
ing of curiosity and indignation. Some- 
thing of the blatant display of it all, the 
four dapper horses, the jingling of the 
silver chains, the gaudy yellow and 
green of the coach, and the pealing notes 
of the horn, jarred on Sylvia. She 
turned abruptly, looking up at Loring. 

“Tell Griscom to stop that horn until 


we are through the village,” she cried. 
For a moment her glance lingered on 
Katherine’s face. Loring had been 
speaking when she turned, and Kath- 
erine had had to distract his attention to 
Sylvia. The fact had put an additional 
sharpness in the tones of her voice, al- 
ready annoyed. Pinckney clambered 
back over the coach to the seat of the 
lackeys, and established himself between 
them, much to the outrage of their idea 
of the fitness of things. S@lvia leaned 
toward Trumble, impulsively. 

“You and Gordon have become good 
friends,’ she remarked. She felt an al- 
most fierce desire to talk about Loring. 

“I’ve always liked him. He is dif- 
ferent from every other man I know.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Oh! I don’t know, but I think he is 
one either to like altogether or to dis- 
like. He’s what I call fine. That sort of 
man is always either liked very much or 
disliked.” 

“Understood or not understood,” she 
amended. 

“Yes; and when they are not under- 
stood, everything they do makes them 
less so. It goes like geometrical pro- 
gression. I believe Loring might be 
taken for just exactly what he isn’t. 
Now, you never could mistake me tat 
way.” 

“No,” laughed Sylvia, softly. “You 
are a dear, comfortable boy.” There 
was something decidedly grave in her 
demeanor. She looked at him as he sat 
braced, his legs out before him, a light 
cap surmounting his blond curls. He 
made such a boyish picture and so 
debonair that Sylvia for the moment put 
her thoughts of Loring aside. ‘How is 
Elizabeth taking it?” she asked, with a 
charming confidence. Trumble blushed 
with engaging shyness. 

“Why, what made you guess?” He 
slipped the reins through his fingers, 
nervously. 

“Nothing 
done,” 
men!” 

In the silence that followed, during 
which Trumble accurately measured the 
length of one leg against the other, and 
thought of the variety of a woman’s 


has said or 
“Oh! you simple 


Elizabeth 
she laughed. 
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moods, Sylvia again turned her atten- 
tion to Loring and Katherine, now sit- 
ting silent. From the elevation on which 
they were driving, wide views of the 
valley stretched away on either side to 
pine-clad foothills, beyond which the 
mountains already purpling in the fall- 
ing sun lay brooding and mysterious. 
Qver the rolling land the red roads 
veined their way like arteries upon the 
breast of a titaness. 

Loring #as beginning to appreciate 
these little harmonic silences which in 
some indefinable way Katherine invited 
him to share with her. He felt that like 
a subtle motif they ran through all the 
orchestration of her thoughts, finer, in- 
deed, than the audible expression of her 
soul. He was rash enough now to 
speak about this to her. 

“T never knew anyone who could 
make the still places of conversation so 
eloquent.” 

Coloring warmly, she turned to him 
with a touch of contrition. 

“T am justly rebuked. It is an exe- 
crable habit I have fallen into, born of 
much self-communing, always a dan- 
gerous thing, and a corrupter of good 
manners.” 

“But,” Loring 
meant no rebuke. 


urged, hastily, “I 


I love 


“*The silence that makes a sound 
Of its own immensity.’ ” 


“T like that,” Katherine rejoined, re- 
peating the lines. “I do not remember 
having ever come across it before. Who 
wrote it?” 

Sylvia recognized the words as from 
a little poem Loring had composed for 
her. She listened eagerly for his an- 
swer. 

“It rather smacks of many, does it 
not? An echo of Browning, perhaps.” 

At this moment Mrs. Scott-Browne 
cried out aloud: 

“Sylvia, I think it high time for some 
shifting of places. Elizabeth Langdon 
and Mr. Beckwith have fallen into the 
sulks, Mr. Loring is quoting poetry, 
James Shakleton has been asleep for 
half an hour, and the rest of us are 
talked out.” 


Sylvia sang a great part of the time 
on the way back. Seated between Betty 
and Maynall Beckwith, she found this 
easier than talking, and it gave her bet- 
ter opportunity to observe Loring and 
Katherine. 

When her two guests had been helped 
down at the Grumblethorpe door, Lor- 
ing swung himself up beside Sylvia for 
the rest of the way home. 

“Did you enjoy the drive?” he asked. 

Sylvia placed her wide hat on the 
seat between them. In the gathering 
dusk of the avenue Loring could not 
well see her face, and she made him no 
answer. 

“We must take another,” he went on, 
joyously. “I proposed to Miss Berwind 
an early one before breakfast. What 
do you say?” 

“It does not tempt me, particularly.” 

“T thought you would like it.” 

Sylvia crimsoned with indignation, 
though it was now too dark for Loring 
to see this. However, he felt the chill 
of her manner. She was, in truth, quiv- 
ering with anger. 

“Do you mind the dampness of the 
woods?” he asked, solicitously, betray- 
ing his wish to ignore her curtness with 
a plainness that further goaded her. “It 
is always creepy along here, once the 
sun goes down.” 

“No, I do not mind it.” 

“Tt is small wonder the darkies think 
this bottom haunted,” he continued. 
“You can actually smell the shiver in the 
air.” 

Seckwith was looking back at them, 
so Sylvia was constrained to answer. 

“Why shouldn’t you?” she asked, 
coldly. “It is damp, and full of frogs.” 

“Did you find Betty companionable ?” 
he ventured, after they had mounted the 
slope, and come to where the road wid- 
ened. It was quite dark now, and the 
splendid stars were throbbing above the 
pine tops. 

“T have never found her otherwise.” 
She looked away so that he saw only 
the back of her head, her anger, jeal- 
ousy and irritation at his persistent ques- 
tioning making her draw herself stiffly 
erect, and clasp her hands tightly. 
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“What did you talk about most of 
the time?” 

Sylvia turned upon him fiercely, then: 

“Stop asking me idiotic questions,” 
she cried, fire flashing in her widened 
eyes. “There are others who appreciate 
the delights of silence besides yourself 
and your precious Miss Berwind.” 


VII. 


The realization of Sylvia’s jealousy 
had come with a sharp shock upon Lor- 
ing, but its exhibition, for in her anger 
she had spoken so loudly that all on 
the roof of the coach had heard, had 
filled him with a dull fury. There are 
men who accept a jealous devotion as 
an added tribute of affection. To Lor- 
ing it was an affront and a dishonor. 
At a breath it destroyed for him the loy- 
alty of love. It made love itself but a 
footstool for distrust. Where he had 
walked as a man before, he skulked now 
with the brand of theft upon him. 

After dinner, he slipped away from 
the house, and strode across the lawn 
under the heavy shadows of the trees. 
The one question that beat upon his 
brain for answer was: “What was to be 
the outcome of it all?” Mechanically 
he answered it, as he had done a thou- 
sand times before : “Win his place in the 
world, and claim Sylvia from the man 
who held only her body in thrall.” But 
to-night, under the prick of the anger 
surging within him, Loring put fairly 
to himself that other question which he 
had always dodged before: “Would 
Sylvia ever leave her husband to come 
to what he might offer her?” 

As he stood, his arms upon the high 
fence to which he had wandered, the 
darkness of the night heavy about him 
and soft as a night of Northern sum- 
mer, Loring bowed his head and 
groaned. It seemed to him that his 
question was worse than Sylvia’s jeal- 
ousy of him. And yet, he had so often 
pressed her for the answer, for the 
definite assurance, even for the right to 
hope. 

It was by no conscious process of se- 
quence of thought that he stiffened 
abruptly, and, throwing back his head, 
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lifted his eyes, unseeing, to the lower 
sky, his pulses quickening under the 
action of a new and startling considera- 
tion. Had Sylvia any reason for her 
doubt of him? Almost as though he 
actually grappled with his mind, he 
made it recall the incidents of the drive 
that day, of his morning ride with Kath- 
erine, of all of his meetings with her, 
and when he had done so, he knew that 
each one had led him further along a 
path the light upon which had been shed 
by a sympathy that Sylvia well might 
fear. 

After a time, the peace of the silent, 
moonless night stole over him. He sat 
down on an old log, intending to wait 
until the sérvants should close the house, 
and then get up to his room, which he 
could enter from the rear, and undis- 
covered. He could not see the house 
for the trees and a slight rise of the 
ground, but now and then a burst of 
music would be borne to him, and he 
knew that Sylvia or Elizabeth Langdon 
was playing. He took a pipe from his 
pocket, filled it slowly and began to 
smoke. As ‘his nerves quieted, his 
thoughts turned to Katherine. He won- 
dered what they were doing at Betty’s, 
and a sudden chill struck him as the 
idea swept through his mind that it 
was there his inclination drew him and 
not to the drawing room almost at hand. 
Twice he checked himself with a Litter 
self-condemnation and a sense of loath- 
ing in a comparison of Sylvia with 
Katherine, but again his imagination re- 
verted to the subject with persistent 
subtlety. He rose, and, with his hands 
in his coat pockets, paced to and fro. 
He would not yield to this disloyalty to 
Sylvia, bitterly angry with her though 
he was. He despised himself for the 
unfairness of his thoughts. “Poor Syl- 
via,” he sighed, and, at the words, stood 
still. 

Loring never could recall how long he 
remained fixed to the spot, as those 
words tore a veil from his eyes, and de- 
fined for him the position in which his 
faith to Sylvia held him. He realized 
then that the distance between pity be- 
fore love and pity after love has been is 
the distance between desire and duty. 
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He scarcely started as Sylvia herself, in 
a hooded cloak, -laid her hand on his 
arm. 

“Gordon,” she cried, trying to see 
his eyes in the darkness, “I am so mis- 
erable.” 

Sylvia present did not plead with Lor- 
ing so potently as Sylvia encircled by 
his honorable thought. He spoke al- 
most sternly. 

“You should not be here alone. It is 
not safe.” 

“T have you,” she murmured, “and 
my maid waits there.” 

Loring was struggling valiantly to 
adjust himself, but Sylvia, misjudging 
his silence, went on. 

“T was horrid, I know, dear, but I was 
just hurled into it.’ She let her arm 
reach up to his shoulder, and drew 
nearer to him. “I have something to 
confess,’ she whispered. ‘Will you 
listen ?” 

“Sylvia!” Loring groaned, stricken 
by her suppliance. ; 

She caught his hand and drew his arm 
around her. For a second she was still, 
letting the night pulse about them. 
Then she spoke in her full-throated 
voice, every word rounded to a caress. 

“I planned it all myself, the ride and 
the placing of you by her. I wanted to 
watch and listen, for you had made me, 
oh! so uneasy, because—do you know 
why, my Sir Galahad? See, I call you 
that still! Can you guess why? Be- 
cause only to-day I learned how much 
I love you; how much you are to me. 
I am not yet used to the full light of 
that knowledge, dear, and it must have 
blinded me. Ah! this day has been a 
birthday to me.” 

“Sylvia!’’ Loring cried, wretched 
with the conviction that he should not 
hear. The day had brought him such a 
different birth. 

“And so,” Sylvia continued, “when I 
saw how completely you had forgotten 
me, for you did forget me, dearest, and 
how you had passed into the sympathy 
with her that needs no speech to be un- 
derstood, I think—well, I think it made 
me a devil for a time, and I hated you.” 

She laid her face against his arm 
with a shiver of remembrance. When 


she raised it to him, its whiteness was 
distinct in the night. Into the richness 
of her voice there stole a quality of in- 
tensity that made Loring hold his 
breath. 

“Gordon, I have not always been the 
truest of women. There are things in 
my past that I should rather not have 
you know—nothing evil, but not good. 
I should have been better had I been 
worse. I gave the world the right to 
think me worse than I was. But when 
I married, it ended—until you came. 
Oh! what creatures we women are! It 
was your purity—yes, for men may be 
pure in spite of being human—that first 
drew my fancy to you. It was only 
fancy at first, and then the feline in me 
to test you, to tempt you, to make you 
my own. And now’’—she drew back 
from him, her hands upon his shoulders, 
her figure, from which the cloak fell to 
the ground, poising itself at its height— 
“it is love, my first love, my only love.” 

Loring felt that an eternity of silence 
swept between the passion of her words 
and the cry which they forced from 
him. 

“Why do you tell me this to-night?” 

“Because I only knew it to-day. Be- 
cause,’ and once more she drew near 
him, “it is my atonement.” 

She could not understand 
moan that shook him. 

“T gave you all that I had to give, un- 
til to-day,” she whispered. 

In sheer cowardice Loring took her 
in his arms, and hid his face from her. 
How could he let her guess that every 
word she uttered lay bleeding upon his 
heart, that not the confession of her 
love, but the denial of it, burned upon 
his brain! She had never loved him! 
He had been but a toy and a pastime! 
She had cost him the love of his best 
friend! In that moment he did not 
think of his own sentiment, of what it 
had been, of what it might be. Out of 
the recesses of his consciousness there 
sprang the ugly memory of words that 
Carolath had used: “I cannot stand by 
and see you—vampired.” 

Sylvia stirred in his arms, and lifted 
her face to his. 

“Don’t you think it strange, Gordon, 


the low 




















that all my anger was against you and 
not against Miss Berwind at all ?” 

Loring started. Thought of Kather- 
ine had not so far obtruded itself upon 
him. 

“Why should you have any feeling 
against her?” 

“T haven’t. Yet the 
generally deserves it.” 

“Miss Berwind does not.” 

“Of course not, dear. How quick 
you are to defend her!” She stood 
away from him, her demeanor changing. 
“You are still angry with me,’ she 
murmured, sadly. 

“No, not angry.” Even to himself 
the voice sounded harsh and strained. 
A sudden chill seized Sylvia. 

“You are reproaching me,” she cried. 
“I did wrong to bare my heart to you.” 

“You did wrong not to bare it to me 
before.” 

“No,” she cried, passionately, ‘a man 
can never hear such things of a woman 
without thinking less of her. Oh! I 
might have known it.” 

“T have not given a second thought 
to anything but what you have been to 
me.” 

‘But Sylvia shook her head. 

“You see I did trust you,” she said, 
a tremor running through her breath, 
“and you are judging me.” She stooped 
and picked up her cloak, holding it 
mutely in her arms. The dejection of 
her attitude smote Loring. Would he 
have judged her so bitterly, he asked 
himself, had she made this confession 
even a few days sooner? Torn by a 
sharp remorse, he turned to her. 

“Sylvia, will you come to me now as 
my wife?” 

It was as though he pleaded for faith, 
and Sylvia, thrilled by the force of an 
emotion which she felt but could not un- 
derstand, held out her hands to him. 
As Loring took them and drew her to 
him once more, she asked: 

“Dearest, why urge that just now? 
Is not our love enough ?” 

It was the old plea, but as Sylvia ut- 
tered it this time, Loring threw her from 
him, crying: 

“No, by God! it is not enough. Either 


other woman 
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we face the world together openly, 
or———” 

Her eyes blazing into his shocked 
Loring’s passion into a direful calm. 

“We must end it all, Sylvia.” 

She heard him with a silence that also 
was ominous. A fitful wind stirred 
among the outer leaves of the trees with- 
out sound of itself, and lulled again. 
From some distant woods an owl’s cry 
shivered through the night. Then she 
spoke very softly. 

“How long has it been since you first 
felt this way ?” 

“You know that I have always urged 
it.” 

“You do not answer me,” 
turned, with thickening breath. 

Loring hesitated. The little owl had 
come nearer, and was crying now just 
across the road in the outlying pines. 

“Since you have taught me to look for 
your answer as a test of your sincerity,” 
he said. 

“Ah!” and Sylvia gathered in height. 
“You compound with your conscience 
well, Gordon.” 

“T offer you honorable marriage,” he 
answered, sternly. 

“Tt was a plucky risk, I admit,” she 
laughed, with a scorn that made her thin 
nostrils quiver. 

“What do you mean by that?” Lor- 
ing, trembling until his words were 
shaken, gripped his arms fiercely. 

“Come,” Sylvia said, “you are no fool, 
and neither am I.” 

“T really do not understand you.” 

“Tt is immaterial. I understand you.” 

“And you think?” 

“That if I had varied my well-worn 
answer you would not have blessed the 
tie that bound you. And _ yet, even 
though I have not snared you so, you 
are not free to repeat that offer to Miss 
Berwind.” : 

Loring fell back in a horror of sur- 
prise that for the instant held him dumb. 
When he spoke, the chill of finality in 
his tones struck a sharp fear to Sylvia’s 
heart. 

“Before God,” he said, “you misun- 
derstand me cruelly.” 

He turned away, but, remembering 
the place and hour, faced her again. “I 


she re- 
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think it would be well if you let me see 
you safely to the house.” 

Sylvia threw her cloak about her, 
and adjusted the hood over her hair, 
which even in the darkness shone with 
a pale glory of gold. Then she went 
close to Loring. 

“Fasten it for me, dear,” she mur- 
mured, ‘and don’t be foolish.” 

He fastened the clasps at her throat, 
and Sylvia, dropping her chin upon his 
fingers, kissed his hands ere he drew 
them away; but, Loring making no 
show of response, she flared into sudden 
anger. 

“T do not need your escort. My maid 
is waiting somewhere about, if she has 
not become tired and gone back, and 
even so, I prefer to go alone.” 

Loring inclined his head. 

“T shall follow at a distance,” he said, 
gravely. “Again let me say, it is not 
safe for you to go about alone.” 

She left him without another word 
or glance, her face, as it looked out from 
the hood of her cloak, working in a pas- 
sion of resentment. 


In the morning, Loring rode over to 
Grumblethorpe. He did not doubt that 
Betty, in sending for him the evening 
before, wished him to pacify Carolath. 
He ruthlessly ignored the consideration 
that Sylvia might misconstrue his inten- 
tions in going. 

Betty was among her roses in the 
garden. She handed Loring the basket 
she carried under one arm half filled 
with flowers. Knowing she had him 
thus at a disadvantage, she began: 

“You have to apologize to Mr. Von 
Carolath, Don.” 

Now, Loring, though expecting noth- 
ing else, thought this rather tersely put. 

“For what?” he asked. 

“For the black sin of inhospitality. I 
blushed for you yesterday morning.” 
Betty placed a long branch of double 
spirzeaa on the basket, and pushed Lor- 
ing to one side of the path. 

“He deserved it.” Loring began to 
feel badly used. 

“No one ever could deserve it—from 
you.” 

“You weren’t very hospitable your- 
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self about calling on Mrs. Worthing- 
ton at first.” 

“That's a very different thing. 
reasons.” Betty was blushing 
same, and her brother laughed. 

“A woman always has, even if only 
a woman’s reasons.” 

“Go back to men,” Betty commanded. 
“You can understand them better.” 

“Then let me tell you, madam, that 
it was my intention to come over here 
this morning before I received your 
message.” 

3etty clipped off several old-fashioned 
pinks from the cluster at her feet. As 
she laid them in the basket her eyes 
swept Loring’s face. For the first time, 
she noticed signs of harassment upon it, 


I had 
all the 


“What's the matter with you?” she 
asked. 
“Oh! nothing. A_ little annoyed 


about Carolath.” 

“You are quite intelligent enough to 
tell a fib, Don, but you had the misfor- 
tune to be born honest. I don’t believe 
you.” 

“But I am. I am always worried 
when he gets into these tantrums. Do 
you suppose I relish the idea of appeas- 
ing a man when he has affronted me?” 

“You've got woman stamped all over 
your face,” Betty rejoined, with fine 
scorn, turning to a tea rose. 

“Where is Carolath ?” Loring asked. 

“Gone out over the place for a walk 
with Katherine. And, by the way, you 
told me he did not get on well with 
women. I find him very interesting, and 
he and Katherine are fast friends.” 

“Dear old Betty,” her brother said, 
appreciatively. “What’ll you do when 
you get to heaven, where there is 
neither marrying nor giving in mar- 
riage ?” 

“Stick to my husband,” she returned, 
somewhat nettled. “That will be ac- 
counted a virtue there.” 

Quite to her surprise, Loring smiled. 

When he left her a little later at the 
front steps, and went down the road past 
the stables to meet Katherine and Caro- 
lath, Betty said to her husband, who was 
reading his “Horace” on the veranda: 

“T believe he sees a new planet swim 
into his ken.” 


















Manigault, with a sigh, turned from 
his cherished ode. 

‘Now, my dear Betty,” he said, “pray 
don’t let your imagination begin to 
work.” 

“It would be unfortunate if we were 
both given that way, wouldn’t it?” She 
held the basket of flowers under his 
nose. “But I see signs, signs that all 
who run may read. I am sure that Poti- 
phar’s wife has been scolding him, and 
I did not ride beside her yesterday for 
hours without seeing that she saw what 
I saw. Hopes stir within me.” 

“She is a beautiful woman,” Mani- 
gault said, as though throwing out a 
flank movement. 

“Katherine is more so,” Betty replied, 
meeting’ it. 

“But the two are so different! No 
man attracted to the one would care 
for the other.” 

“How wise men are,” laughed Betty, 


“to put such a restraint upon their 
fancy! JI am sure, Potiphar’s. wife 
doesn’t agree with you.” 

Manigault looked somewhat per- 
turbed. 


“Betty, dear, isn’t that rather a strong 
term to apply to her?” 

“Potiphar’s wife’s other name was 
Jezebel,” Betty replied, with a little 
frown contracting her brow. “As Poti- 
phar’s wife she took only Joseph’s cloak, 
but as Jezebel—I don’t like the woman, 
Grange. I didn’t before I saw her.” 

“Just so,” Mamigault responded, 
sagely. 

Betty took up her basket of flowers. 

“A woman’s premonitions are her 
safest guides,” she declared, nodding to 
her husband over her shoulder, as she 
walked away. 

Meanwhile, Loring had joined Kath- 
erine and Carolath on the lower road 
through the fields. With impulsive 
lightheartedness that suddenly put him 
in exquisite tune to the sparkle of the 
morning, he slipped his arm through 
Carolath’s. 

“Doesn't New York 
away?” Katherine asked. 

“Further than a _ turbulent 
Loring assented, gayly. 

“And yet you are a confirmed devotee 


seem leagues 


dream,” 
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to what you call its ‘atmosphere,’ ” Caro- 
lath remarked. “Believe me, Miss Ber- 
wind, I could not induce him to come 
down here.” 

“That is because Mr. Loring catches 
the poetry of the places he lives in, and 
even a huge city has its poetry; dra- 
matic blank verse, I call New York’s.” 

Loring gave Katherine a grateful 
glance. He was impressed again by 
the large calm of her manner. She 
would never do a petty thing, he 
thought. 

“You honor it,’ Carolath returned, 
grimly. “To me, if I thought of New 
York in terms of art at all, I'd say it 
was bombastic doggerel. Think of its 
monstrosities of horrors.” 

“Don’t!” Katherine shivered. “You 
know it really is my home, and I want 
to bathe it in all the rose light I can.” 

“It needs it,’ Carolath persisted. Lor- 
ing turned to him with a smile. 

“IT am going for a long spin this after- 
noon, and came over to ask you to go 
with me. Shall I come for you, or will 
you be over for lunch?” 

Katherine, mindful of Betty’s vicari- 
ous remorse, looked away to the work- 
ers in the fields, the colors of the wom- 
en’s dresses making vivid splotches of 
blue and red against the tender green. 
The whistle of a bobwhite cut the crisp 
air deliciously. 

“T’ll be over for lunch,” Carolath 
agreed, but in such a surly way that 
Katherine wondered. 

Resisting the temptation, Loring 
would not go in for breakfast, but when 
he had parted from Katherine after a 
few words alone, went down the ave- 
nue on a swinging gait. He did not seek 
to deny to himself that his heart was 
light where it had been heavy. He 
gripped his horse with his knees, and 
leaned forward along its neck. He joy- 
ously brimmed over with affection for 
the spirited brute. Letting one arm 
drop down, he put his hand on the 
swelling muscles of its chest as they 
bounded on over the even ground. 
“You beauty!” he whispered in the 
horse’s ear. “You rascal! Now fly!” 

But even as he spoke, the delicate ears 
which had been tipped back, not alto- 
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gether without a spice of resentment, 
pricked forward. Loring, raising his 
eyes, lifted himself suddenly in his 
saddle. 

“You ride fast. Is it for love of maid 
or wife?” Sylvia called to him. With 
her horse drawn square across the road, 
she waited for him. Her eyes were 
scornful in their rage as*Loring pulled 
up before her. Instantly, his own an- 
ger leaped to meet hers, but he beat it 
down. 

“Perhaps it is only for breakfast,” he 
said, answering her taunt with lips cruel 
in their repression. 

“Then go back and get it where de- 
light will give you appetite.” 

“Would you deny me the joys of 
‘home ?” he asked, leaning over, and at- 
tempting to turn her horse’s head, but 
as he did so, Sylvia struck at his hand 
with the light crop she carried. It 
was too much, and Loring dropped the 
mask of his comedy. 

“What are you doing out here?” he 
demanded, sitting his horse like a statue. 

“Watching for you.” There was no 
suggestion of gentleness in Sylvia’s 
voice, and her face darkened with angry 
color. 

“Never dare to do it again,” Loring 
cried, beside himself with fierce disgust. 
“T shall have neither man nor woman 
play the spy upon me.” 

Wheeling about with such suddenness 
that the dust from his horse’s feet was 
scattered on Sylvia’s skirt, he rode on 
to the house without a backward glance. 


IX, 


When Sylvia, after luncheon, asked 
Carolath to take her out in her run- 
about, he was less surprised than Loring 


at the totally unexpected request. His 
first glance at Sylvia had shown him 
that something was seriously amiss be- 
tween her and Loring, a supposition 
that scrutiny of Loring only served to 
confirm. Why, indeed, she proffered the 
request he could not guess, but she left 
him in short doubt once they were be- 
yond the gates of the place. 

“You are astonished, of course, that 
I should ask you to do this,” she said, 


with a restrained vehemence that was 
yet feverish. “It is really kind of you, 
for you don’t like me any more than I 
do you, but I had to be out. I wanted 
air, and motion, and speech, speech with 
some one I didn’t care for and who did 
not care for me. I want fight.” 

Carolath regarded her with more ad- 
miration than he had ever felt for her 
before. In the gray velvet that she 
wore, her skin, usually pale, glowed now 
with a richness of color that was espe- 
cially noticeable. In spite of his swift 
conviction that she was more than ever 
a dangerous woman, he gave rein to his 
desire to answer her frankly. 

“T am not astonished at all,” he said. 

She faced him quickly, her eyes blaz- 
ing. 
“He has told you?” 

“Nothing.” 

She frowned with annoyance. 

Carolath sped the machine over the 
even road. He was wondering how far 
he could discuss Loring with Sylvia in 
her present disposition with perfect 
faith to his friend. Sylvia was resist- 
ing an incomprehensible impulse to take 
him into her confidence. Her words 
startled him. 

“You know that we have quarreled. 
You ought to be glad.” 

“Why do you say this to me?” 

“T do not know. Because you are a 
human listener, perhaps. Perhaps for 
the same reason that we bite our tongues 
when they are sore, to ease the pain. 
Don’t ask me why. It has all come’so 
suddenly. Where I thought him sure, 
he has been false. Where I thought 
him weak, he has proved a rock. Where 
I thought him the soul of chivalry, he 
has insulted me.” 

She ended with what sounded to her 
companion like an angry sob. 

“T can scarcely believe your intelli- 
gence to have been so much at fault,” he 
remarked, icily, hardening under the 
unconscious revelation of the selfish na- 
ture of her previous regard for Loring. 

“Never mind my intelligence, if you 
please. Do you think this is a matter 
of intellect with me now?” 

Carolath began to lose patience, which 
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was, after all, the most sympathetic atti- 
tude to Sylvia in her present mood. 

“Tf you are going to honor me with 
your confidence,” he said, curtly, “it 
will really be necessary to let me know 
what all the pother is about. You can 
hardly wish my detached sympathy.” 

“T don’t wish your sympathy, at all,” 
Sylvia cried, vehement in protest, “and 
I thought it hardly necessary to state 
that the ‘pother’ was about a woman- 
Miss Berwind, of course.” 

Carolath smiled with the complacency 
of one whose surmise becomes convic- 
tion. 

“Tt is no doubt nuts and ale to you,” 
Sylvia went on, with gathering anger. 
“You have always wanted to break our 
friendship.” 

“And never now,” he 


more than 


frankly admitted. 

“And why ?” 

The bold effrontery of manner and 
words had the effect of loosening Car- 
olath’s long pent-up indignation. 

“Because he is my best—my only real 


friend—-and I would rather see him 
down with the plague than stay longer 
under your influence. Because the very 
finest parts of a nature like his, a woman 
like you can play upon to their utter sub- 
version. Because, since you have known 
him, I have seen him let slip the best 
ambitions of his life, and run counter to 
the rarest of his traits. Because you 
will shear him of all the attributes of a 
man, and make him a puppet for your 
feminine pleasures, only to throw him 
aside when you have bankrupted his 
manhood.” 

“That is false,” Sylvia cried, shiver- 
ing, but with eyes aglow. ‘How dare 
you say such things ?” 

“Would you ever have married him ?” 
Carolath thundered. 

“You beast!” she hissed. 

The man laughed. It was a very dis- 
agreeable laugh, of which he knew the 
full value, and it drove Sylvia to fury. 
She reached out and seized the lever. 

“Turn around,” she called. “Turn 
back. I won't be with you.” 

Carolath’s hands on the lever were 
like steel. At that moment he was mer- 
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ciless. The machine spun ahead at a 
fearful pace. 

“The woman must pay sometimes,” 
he cried out, above the rushing of the 
wind about them, and Sylvia fell back, 
white and panting. 

They dashed on, up hill and down 
through long grades, past a dismantled 
manor house toward which a flock of 
peaceful hens flew screaming, past a 
wagonload of negroes, frightening the 
lazy mules into a momentary rejuvenes- 
cence, and on toward the village. Syl- 
via gritted her teeth, and held on. 

“May I ask if you intend to kill me?” 
she shrieked. 

“You wanted speech—and air- 
motion,” Carolath trumpeted back. 

They tore through the sleepy village 
at a dangerous speed, the tooting of the 
air bulb creating havoc among the mules 
and country wagons hitched about the 
whitewashed stone courthouse, and 
slackened down only when Carolath’s 
inexperience with the roads brought 
them to a hill so steep that the motor re- 
belled. Then he turned, and looked at 
Sylvia. 

“T always thought you were mad,” 
she said, shaking the red clay from her 
clothes. At the same time she was con- 
scious of a new respect for him. Caro- 
lath was grimly smiling. 

“Shall we go back now ?” he inquired, 
with a satisfied expression about his 
lips. 

“As you please. We shall probably 
be arrested, if you do.” 

“As that would prove disagreeable, 
suppose we choose the other evil, and 
go ons 

Sylvia nodded, coldly. As she let 
her glance rest for an instant upon his 
face, she caught the ill-disguised tri- 
umph of its look. He made no effort to 
entertain her, though in truth he was 
thinking about her, and wondering 
how much occasion Loring had really 
given her for jealousy. It seemed to 
him rather oddly timed, and yet his dis- 
like of Sylvia was not wholly untinged 
with pity. His condemnation of her was 
solely on account of Loring. If her 
power in that direction were weakening, 


and 








the positiveness of his disapproval be- 
came negative in proportion. 

Sylvia, plunged in her rebellious 
thoughts, found the unbroken silence be- 
yond further endurance. She was sur- 
prised to discover that she bore no re- 
sentment toward Carolath for his re- 
cent outburst. Remembering now that 
Loring had often mentioned this strange 
willingness of his friend’s opponents to 
forgive him even his most unguarded 
speeches, she said, abruptly: 

“You have a very remarkable. faculty 
of being able to say what you please and 
escape the consequences.” 

“So I have been told.” 

“Have you never been knocked 
down? I suppose you are very strong.” 

“Yes,” said Carolath, ignoring the 
first question, “I 2m.” 

Sylvia ignored it also. They were 
going over a rustic bridge, and the air, 
damp and chill, sent a little shiver 
through her. She did not speak until 
they had regained the sunshine beyond. 

“What do you think of Miss Ber- 
wind?” she asked, then. 

Carolath frowned, but did 
swer. 

“Did you 
with nervous 

“Certainly. 
cuss her.” 

“With me, I suppose! 
do you think of me?” 

“That you are a very beautiful, a very 
clever, and a very heartless woman— 
and I might add, a dangerous one.” 

“That is very stupid of you. I have 
entirely too much of your own execrable 
temper, as you have just seen, to be 
clever, and I am not heartless.” 

Carolath arched his eyebrows. 

“Possibly you have too much heart,” 
he volunteered. “It comes to the same 
thing.” 

Sylvia flushed angrily, but suddenly 
she laughed. 

“On the same principle that your 
great rudeness approximates politeness, 
I suppose. It really isn’t worth while to 
be indignant with you, Mr. Von Caro- 
lath. You are to be accepted as the ele- 


not an- 


hear me?” Sylvia spoke 
irritation. 


I should rather not dis- 


What, then, 


ments, or the disagreeable changes of 
the seasons.” 
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To her amazement, he seemed hurt, 
and she regarded him attentively. 

“Tt is very easy to knock you down, 
if you are strong,” she remarked, leav- 
ing him to unravel her meaning without 
further help. 

When they had climbed a hill from 
which the sun could be seen already 
cooling in the colorless sky that 
stretched above the misty mountains, 
Sylvia suggested that they turn back. 

“My ride has done me good,” she 
said. “I was right in the instinct that 
bade me ask you to bring me.” Her 
voice, pitched just at the key to make 
listening cease to be a conscious effort, 
insinuated itself through Carolath’s sen- 
sibilities like music. 

“And yet,” he returned, shaking off 
its influence with determination, “since 
you chose the opportunity for plain 
speech, I do not see that we have ac- 
complished much.” 

“It seems to me that we have ac- 
quitted ourselves fairly well.” 

“But to no purpose,” he persisted. 

Sylvia looked a little scornful. 

“T should think you would be one to 
appreciate the value of an escape valve,” 
she said, dryly, buttoning her jacket 
about her. “Do you always have to 
know where the steam goes ?” 

They made most of the way home in 
silence. Carolath seemed distinctly 
morose, and Sylvia, the reaction of her 
excitement upon her, felt weary. There 
was, too, the dull ache at her heart that 
throbbed painfully with every memory 
of Loring. He had never seemed to her 
so much to be desired as now that she 
had, in a measure, cast him from her. 
How far had that been? This was the 
question that she asked herself over and 
over again as the automobile sped along 
the darkening roads. A subtle realiza- 
tion that she had herself given him the 
cue whereby he might compare her to 
her own disadvantage with Katherine 
3erwind was as a sharp knife in her 
breast. What had induced her to make 
that useless confession? And at the 
thought of her insane jealousy and the 
stupidity of her disclosing it she could 
have cried aloud. As it was, she set her 















lips, while her face contracted with quiv- 
ering emotion. Perhaps he had never 
even been attracted to Katherine, as jeal- 
ousy had whipped his courtesy into 
seeming. Not only had she been a fool, 
she toid herself bitterly, but she had de- 
classed herself in the eyes of the man 
she loved, a thing which to one of his in- 
herent traditions was worse than the 
other. By the time they reached the 
front gate of Belmont she was in as un- 
happy a state as when starting on the 
ride. 

On nearing the house, Sylvia became 
aware of some commotion among the 
group seated on the corner of the ve- 
randa nearest the drive. The bright 
lights from the open windows of the 
drawing room behind made it impossible 
to distinguish the faces, but some one 
rose and advanced to the steps. Her 
heart leaped as she thought that it was 
Loring, forgiving and repentant. The 
next instant, as the vehicle stopped, her 
husband’s voice greeted her. 

“Thought I’d surprise you, Sylvia,” 
he called, coming toward the steps. 
“Just made up my mind to run down at 
the last moment. Dreadfully still place 
you have here.” 

Sylvia kissed his cheek without a 
word. The sense of revulsion that had 
seized upon her was making her death- 
ly faint. 


X. 

John Worthington’s unexpected ad- 
vent upon the scene put a new horn to 
Sylvia’s dilemma. To her chagrin, he 
claimed much of her time, and developed 
a most unusual liking for the place and 
its neighborhood. He learned the man- 
agement of an automobile, and insisted 
upon Sylvia accompanying him for in- 
terminable rides all over the country. 
He studied the primitive business inter- 
ests of the village and the county seat, 
got on foot the erection of a hotel, in- 
vested capital in a local quarry and tin- 
ning factory, and, in short, discovered 
a plaything. -Detesting farmhouses and 
country villas, life here was neither. If 
there was no fashion, which he shunned, 
neither was there the vulgar pretense, 
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with which he had no patience. He 
could patronize the village merchants, 
and he found the few families on the 
scattered plantations not without inter- 
est. Betty and Manigault he liked. The 
indefiniteness of his stay, which at first 
implied brevity, had come to imply 
length. 

This was provoking enough to Sylvia, 
who had never in her married life been 
called upon for such companionable as- 
sociation with her husband. What 
made it tragic for her was the fact that 
Worthington’s arrival had cut a great 
gulf between Loring and herself, crys- 
tallizing at its most unfortunate moment 
the coldness between them. She had 
been caught by an undertow of fate, and 
swept in a moment from all her moor- 
ings. She had intended to atone for 
her errors by a forbearance and tactful- 
ness that could not fail to win him back 
to his allegiance, but with her husband’s 
arrival, a grim formality, worse indeed 
than a more poignant feeling, fell like a 
thick veil between them. Sylvia knew 
that some of this was due to Loring’s 
principles of hospitality, that the fact of 
John Worthington’s being a guest under 
his roof imposed a fineness of obligation 
that to Loring would be sacred. She 
was also woman enough to feel that this 
obligation cast about his shoulders a 
most welcome cloak for the avoidance 
of more than merely conventional rela- 
tions with her. The only grain of con- 
solation that the situation held for her 
at all was the fact that Loring seldom 
went over to Grumblethorpe. Even 
when she herself was absent in her long 
enforced rides with her husband, Sylvia 
had discovered that Loring infrequently 
left the place, and that when he did, it 
was to ride with Trumble or Carolath. 
She was by no means sure what this 
avoidance of Katherine signified, for 
that it was intentional avoidance she 
never doubted. 

It was several days later that some- 
thing occurred which destroyed for Syl- 
via much of the comfort she had de- 
rived from this source, and at the same 
time gave her added annoyance. It was 
her husband who spoke. 

“Your summer is beginning, Loring. 
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I suppose we shall soon be driven back 
to cooler climes.” 

They were all standing around on the 
veranda after luncheon, the midday 
hour indoors having already been 
lengthened on account of the sun. 

“There are worse summer climates,” 
Loring replied. “It is fine for indoor 
work, and the mornings and evenings 
are always cool. I shall remain here 
all summer.” 

Worthington somewhat patronizingly 
replied: 

“Oh, I doubt if we can allow that. 
Eh, Sylvia?” 

“T believe it was originally Gordon’s 
intention,” she answered, stiffly, paling 
in spite of her calm. She had indeed 
never thought about it until called upon 
so suddenly for an opinion. She looked 
keenly at Loring as she spoke. 

“T shall spend my summer at work,” 
he rejoined, meeting her eyes. “As you 
say, that was my original purpose before 
all this honor was done me.” 

“Tl give Loring exactly a week to 
pack up and follow us,” Worthington 
ejaculated. ‘‘He won’t know until we 
go what loneliness is.” 

“You forget Mrs. Manigault and 
Miss Berwind are within call,” Louisa 
reminded him, but her eyes fell scruti- 
nizingly upon Sylvia. 

“Louisa always suggests comforting 
thoughts,” Sylvia laughed, softly, veil- 
ing her glance with her sweeping lashes. 

John Worthington having offered 
Shakleton a cigar, and one being refused 
by Loring, the elder men strolled off 
together ; Louisa somewhat ostentatious- 
ly ran her arm through Elizabeth Lang- 
don’s, and turned her toward the steps, 
whither Trumble and Mrs. _ Scott- 
Browne had already gone. Thus left 
alone with Loring, Sylvia said : 

“Will you go into the garden with 
me?” 

Loring followed her in silence. He 
had known that he could not indefinitely 
postpone such a personal interview as 
seemed now to be her desire, and it hav- 
ing come, he welcomed it as a means of 
defining the relations between them. 
Walking beside her, his face grave, he 
looked at her with a pang of compas- 





sion that, even as it went through him, 
told him he had ceased to love her. As 
he opened the gate, and stood for her 
to pass before him, a gentleness distin- 
guished his manner that sent the blood 
throbbing to Sylvia’s heart. 

“Gordon,” she asked, waiting until he 
joined her, and then going on beside 
him down the south walk, “did you 
mean that you were going to remain 
here all summer?” There was a wist- 
fulness in her voice that he had never 
known there before, and as she spoke, 
she stooped and nervously plucked a 
spray of single hyacinth, then one by 
one tore the fragrant flowers from the 
stem. 

“There is my work, you know,” he 
answered, softly. “I have been neglect- 
ing it of late.” 

“Tt is not your work.” She blanched 
as she felt him shrink from her, a dull 
color suffusing her face as quickly, but 
she did not attempt to make her mean- 
ing clearer. 

He led her to the arbor at the foot of 
the garden, a mass of mingled honey- 
suckle and yellow jessamine and the 
scarlet grandeur of the trumpet flower. 
Through the tangle of the higher trees 
the house gleamed white in the hot sun. 
A cardinal bird, poising himself on the 
apex of a cedar, whistled his few flute- 
like notes, himself a vivid burst of color 
against the radiance of the sky. 

“Sylvia,” he said, his voice vibrating 
richly, “I fear that I have done you a 
great wrong.” 

The woman held her breath in the 
sudden sharp pain that almost over- 
came her. If there was a beat of tri- 
umph at her heart, something better, 
something, the best she had ever felt 
there, replaced it as completely as 
though it had never been. She sat per- 
fectly still, letting the waves of a great 
happiness surge over her with every 
quickened heart throb. At that mo- 
ment, in the belief of the fullness of Lor- 
ing’s love and the sense of her own 
glad surrender, Sylvia’s ecstasy was 
virginal in its humility. Then she be- 
came aware that Loring was speaking, 
the tones falling upon her ear at first 
meaningless in their softened cadence, 














but gradually each word rounding into 
a hammer stroke of shame, and wounded 
pride, and swelling agony. 

“A man ought always to keep his head 
clear about such things, I suppose,” he 
said, “for if he does not the clearness 
of vision comes with proportionate in- 
tensity to his previous blindness. At 
first it seemed to me simple enough, and 
there did not appear to be any funda- 
mental wrong in my loving you and 
holding out to myself the purpose of tak- 
ing you wholly for my own. I thought 
it would be but a little while, and then, 
without any hurt to the one who held 
you wrongly, I might claim you right- 
fully, regarding my love—and yours— 
above the lovelessness of man’s law. 
3ut even then, Sylvia, almost at the first, 
something told me I was not playing a 
man’s part. It made me loathe the 
waiting, and the silence, and the du- 
plicity. If you had listened to me, and 
come to me then!” 

He broke off abruptly, and the heavy 
stillness that was about them resolved 
itself for Sylvia into billows of pressure 
that lifted and fell upon her with the 
beating of her temples. Motionless, she 
waited for Loring to go on. 

“You would not. It was wiser so, 
perhaps, but when love takes counsel 
of wisdom, she offers the heart for her 
sacrifice. I did not know it, Sylvia, but 
I think my love must always have 
known that you had made that offering 
—elsewhere. And then I came to know 
it also.” 

Sylvia turned her face toward him, 
mute in the agony of her appeal. 

“It was before you spoke to me that 
night.” 

She covered her eyes, and the sight of 
her distress tore at Loring’s heart. The 
delicate beauty of her hands was a plea 
to his virility more potent than any 
words she might have uttered. He 
fought against the emotion, which he 
knew was not love, but pity, and as he 
did so, still watching the fairness of the 
hands that hid her face, he noticed the 
absence from her fingers of all rings. 
It was a trivial thing, but he thought 
of the old-fashioned prejudice about the 
removal of the wedding ring, and the 
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thought diverted his attention from her 
suffering. Would she, he wondered 
with the unconscious cruelty of the rea- 
son, have laid aside so the badge of her 
loyalty to him had she been his wife? 
Remorse, and a cutting self-reproach, 
made him draw further from her. The 
slight movement caused Sylvia to let her 
hands fall to her lap. From the pro- 
found depth of the truth through which 
her soul was groping, she whispered : 

“You have ceased to love me at the 
moment I have come to love you.” 

Loring was silent. 

“Why? Why should it be?” she 
cried, throwing out her words passion- 
ately. “Is it because I am a woman 
that it is I who have to suffer? Why 
should you go free?” 

With a quick shifting of emotions, 
the desire to throw herself upon his ten- 
derness almost overmastered her. Only 
the intuitive knowledge that her doing 
so would cost her his regard restrained 
her. In another moment, she turned to 
him vehemently. 

“Answer me truly,” she demanded. 
“Ts it because of anyone else that you 
find vou do not care for me?” 

As Loring recoiled at her words, she 
laughed scornfully, her temper instantly 
changing once more. Entirely miscon- 
struing his emotion, she went on with 
a hardness that banished the last trace 
of his sympathy: 

“T see there is. 1 thought so. That 
is what has quickened your perceptions 
so wonderfully. And I thought I had 
disclosed myself to my own undoing! 
But listen to me, Gordon.” She leaned 
toward him, touching his arm lightly. 
“You shall not marry her, do you un- 
derstand? I have your oath. You 
swore to me that until I could be your 
wife you would have no other.” 

Aghast, Loring gazed at her unbeliev- 
ing. The sensation of physical repul- 
sion that rushed over him was akin to 
that felt upon discovering a hidden 
worm in the petals of a rose. This was 
the woman he had thought his soul and 
body craved! 


Sylvia drew back, abashed by the 


slow scorn that gathered in his eyes and 
It was more 


blazed there unrelentingly. 
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than she could endure. For a moment 
she listened to the raucous scream of a 
catbird near its nest, as though it were 
an interruption to what she would say. 
Then she cried aloud: 

“T did not mean it, Gordon. I am 
mad, I think, with something in my 
heart that was never there before, some- 
thing that has come too late. Why did 
we ever meet if it is so that we were not 
meant for one another ?” 

“We were not meant for one an- 
other.” He echoed the words coldly. 
“Thank God we found it out in time.” 

“Oh! you are cruel, cruel,” she 
moaned, hiding her face again with her 
hands. “Cruel with the virtue of a 
man.” She raised her head, and re- 
garded him with a flash of contempt. 
“You are strong when it suits you to be 
strong. You were as weak as water 
when weakness brought you what you 
would.” 

Loring bowed his head. 

“You are right. You cannot reproach 
me more bitterly than I blame myself.” 

“Of course not,” she laughed, stri- 
dently. “The righteous always lessen 
the sting of their own castigation by 
seizing hold of the lash themselves.” 

He was speechless under her scorn. 
After a moment he turned again to her, 
his voice touched to gentleness. 

“Sylvia, we gain nothing in this way, 
and why need we be bitter with each 
other? There are your husband and 
Mrs. Shakleton coming. Can’t we smile 
and be the best of friends still?” 

She did not answer. Coming down 
the sun-flecked path toward them, she 
watched the figures of Worthington and 
Louisa. Her husband was _ looking 
against the sun in their direction, and 
Sylvia knew Louisa had been pointing 
them out. Ina passion of revolt against 
her life as it had been, as it was now 
with the man coming toward her, and as 
in a flash of prescience she saw it stretch 
into the future, her youth and love cried 
out for the man at her side, the map 
whom her own folly had raised up as her 
heart’s idol. Without looking at him, 
she saw him beside her, strong in his 
virile beauty, gentle with the strength of 
race, disappointed in her, offering her 









































friendship where he had given her the 
passion of his love. She closed her eyes, 
so stabbing was the regret at her heart. 
Loring leaned closer to her. 

“Can't we?” he prompted, as the oth- 
ers drew near. He saw her hesitate, 
shiver and grow whiter, her eyes open- 
ing upon him with a slowly gathering 
bitterness. 

“We can sometimes smile all the bet- 
ter,” she said, brokenly, “if we are not 
the best of friends.” 


Three days later, Sylvia and her party 
returned to New York. 


XI. 


For many days after he had been left 
alone at Belmont, Loring devoted him- 
self assiduously to his work, but nearly 
every evening saw him at Grumble- 
thorpe. He frequently rode with Kath- 
erine in the early mornings, both of 
them being fond of the day while it was 
yet young. This constant association, 
while it had long since set a seal of tacit 
understanding upon their relations, at 
the same time served as a safety valve 
to Loring’s growing passion. Although 
no intimation of his former attachment 
to Sylvia had ever escaped him to Betty 
so that she might have alluded to it, 
Loring shrank instinctively from put- 
ting into words to Katherine the decla- 
ration of his love for her, which, indeed, 
he knew she must already have discov- 
ered by a thousand tokens. Something 
in the easy cordiality of her demeanor 
to him confirmed him in this self-re- 
straint. It even sent at times a sicken- 
ing fear to his heart lest, accepting his 
devotion as a friend’s, she would reject 
it as a lover’s. 

One morning when he had ridden 
over to join Katherine, he met the groom 
bringing her horse to the house. Dis- 
mounting, Loring sent the boy back to 
the stables, and himself held the horses 
until Katherine should come out. In a 
few moments she joined him. 

“What is my lady’s pleasure this 
morning ?” he asked, as he helped her to 
mount. 











“Facing the mountains,” she replied, 


“but by some other road than into 
town.” 
Loring’s pulses beat quicker. He 


could hardly have told why he hesitated 
to put his thoughts into words, yet in 
some way her acceptance or refusal of 
the proposition seemed to hold for him 
momentous results. When he spoke, 
however, the words were simple enough. 

“There is only one other way. Will 
you ride through Belmont? Then we 
can come out into a sweep of country 
beautiful for the views of the moun- 
tains.” 

“Why not? How strange you have 
not taken me that way before!” 

“T have thought of it a hundred times. 
To tell you the truth, I was saving it.” 

“We'll have it this morning,” she 
laughed, putting her horse to a gallop. 

The action made something other 
than sentiment paramount at the mo- 
ment in Loring’s brain. He carried his 
horse by a few bounds neck to neck 
with her own. 

“It shall not be at a sacrifice,” he 
cried, audaciously, the sight of her brave 
horsemanship firing him with admira- 
tion. “I was holding that ride sacred.” 

The cool tang of the morning air 
whipped a bright color into her face, 
and her eyes sparkled as she turned 
them an instant upon him. She made 
him no other answer, but he knew that 
she understood. He also saw that not 
for a second did she slacken in her pace. 
Small hints to a lover are confirmations 
strong, and Loring, snatching off his 
cap, threw back his head with‘a sudden 
wide sense of freedom. Katherine, 
though a bold rider, did not often in- 
dulge in such a dash, but Loring kept 
pace without remonstrance. There 
would be a long two miles of slow rid- 
ing through Belmont of which she knew 
nothing, and he could wait. He checked 
her, however, when they reached the 
entrance to the back road through his 
place. 

‘But I never knew that this road led 
to your house,” she said, wonderingly. 
“T thought it a wood road.” 

“Tt doesn’t lead to the house.” 


Lor- 
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ing turned his face, glowing and ven- 
turesome, full to hers. “It leads 
straight into the heart of my domin- 
ions,” he said, with meaning, the blood 
racing through his veins. 

“And to the mountains beyond?” Her 
voice was shaken from its wonted calm. 

“And to the delectable mountains,” he 
answered, gravely. ‘There are oceans 
of joys there, too, and seas of happiness, 
a world, indeed, waiting for your com- 
ing. For your coming, do you under- 
stand ?” 

Katherine’s voice sank almost to a 
whisper. 

ae 28 
woman.” 

“For you only.” He had not meant 
to speak, then and there, but it was out 
at last. 

He bent over her as their horses 
walked deeper into the thickly wooded 
road, but even as he spoke, as though 
his thought become word had subtly 
produced it, the accusing and threaten- 
ing image of Sylvia, distinct as though 
she stood in person before him, seemed 
to come between them.  Instinctively, 
he drew back, sitting his horse upright 
in a stricken silence, not of remorse, but 
of an unaccountable fear and sense of 
thraldom. Katherine, becoming very 
pale, watched him in an amazement 
that grew slowly into a half compre- 
hension. 

Silently Loring followed her through 
his own place, not speaking even to the 
laborers who greeted them about the 
carriage house and the stables, until they 
had gone beyond, and the cornfields 
stretched to either side of the red, dew- 
frosted road, a blaze of gorgeous color 
with the wild purple and crimson morn- 
ing-glories that twined about each stalk, 
making it a veritable flaming bush. The 
healthy current of his blood had been 
rushing back into his heart as they rode 
on, and now, as Katherine paused in 
wonderment, the elemental force of his 
love claiming her swept him into irresist- 
ible utterance. 

“Katherine, in spirit and in truth I 
am free to ask you to be my wife. I ask 
you now. I love you. I have loved you 
long.” 


a kingdom truly, for any 
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She did not stir, but the flush in her 
face came and went. Her eyes, still on 
the field of royal color, became tenderly 
pensive. 

“T have known that, Gordon.” 

“And you?” The words trembled on 
his lips, but his eyes, steady, insistent, 
demanded her answer. 

“T should not have let you speak to me 
in this way did I not love you, too,” she 
said, simply. 

“And you will be my wife?” 

There was in the intensity of his re- 
pression a power that made her speech- 
less. She raised her eves to his, lumi- 
nous as they were with her unspoken 
assent. 

The sweet but sudden jangling of a 
cowbell from the quarter pasture sum- 
moned them back to earth. Katherine 
gathered up her reins, a_ reverential 
smile lingering upon the curves of her 
lips. 

“The sun has risen far above the tree- 
tops, Gordon.” 

“My sun is almost to its zenith,” Lor- 
ing murmured. “I scarcely dare to raise 
my eyes to its fullness.” 

“Ah! you are a poet,” she replied, 
giving him her ungloved hand with a 
grace that disarmed the words of any 
undue levity. 

“Only a lover,” he responded, press- 
ing its firmness to his lips. 

She sighed with a happy smile that 
made her radiant. 

With the delicious purity of the morn- 
ing about them, and in the floodtide of 
their golden passion, they dropped the 
mask of speech. All around them, in 
the fields of emerald and in the sapphire 
splendor of the skies, as well as in the 
purple patches of the distant hills, life 
and love were in the gorgeous summer 
of the South. Katherine spoke softly: 

“Ah! the beauty of the world—of life, 
when one loves!” 

The unfettered confession thrilled 
through Loring’s blood with a joy that 
was primal in its force. On the little 
bridge, with their horses brought to a 
standstill close together, he bent over, 
and let his arm encircle her. In the 
moment in which their lips met, even 
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each other was forgot in love’s exquisite 
Nirvana. 


It was that same day, in New York, 
that Carolath, over a tardy breakfast in 
the apartment on Riverside Drive, was 
wondering who it was ringing his bell so 
persistently. A minute later, Cum- 
mings admitted Jack Powers. 

“Took it on the chance of catching 
you,” that young man cried, as he drew 
up a chair. “Oh! [ve breakfasted. 
What have you on hand over Saturday 
and Sunday ?” 

“Time,” Carolath responded, as he ate 
his fruit. 

“Shall we kill it together?” 

“Where ?” 

“Anywhere, according to mood and 
weather—from Manhattan Beach to 
Newport.” 

Carolath nodded acquiescence. He 
had been seeing a good deal of Powers 
since his return to the city and conse- 
quent loneliness. He liked the tall, good- 
looking fellow who, though utterly dif- 
ferent, reminded him of Loring. Pow- 
ers was now regarding him rather 
closely. 

“What have you been doing to your- 
self? Too much sleep, or too little?” 

“Too much in too little. I went to a 
roof-garden to escape suicide, and then 
took an effacer to escape the roof-gar- 
den. Midsummer evenings in New 
York are hand-made instruments of per- 
dition.” 

“T was coming round last night. My 
sister sent for me instead. She joins the 
Worthingtons in a few days at New- 
port.” 

Carolath cared nothing for Mrs. 
Shakleton’s movements, so he ate on in 
silence. He was the more surprised, 
therefore, at Powers’ next words. 

“T want to speak to you about an idea 
Louisa has taken into her head. I don’t 
quite see what she’s driving at. She al- 
ways had a notion she was meant to stir 
up mud in order to clarify the water, 
but I don’t see what she’s after this 
time. She says it’s her devotion to 
Sylvia Worthington.” 

Carolath, impressed more by the evi- 
dent sincerity of Powers’ annoyance 
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than by his actual words, asked 
brusquely : 

“What are you driving at? 
this about mud and water and 
Worthington ?” 

Powers resented the combination. 

“T didn’t put it that way,” he af- 
firmed, nervously tightening his belt. 
“But Louisa seems to feel it her duty 
to speak to John Worthington about his 
wife’s friendship with Loring. The 
more I said against it, the more decided- 
ly she saw her duty. I thought I’d ask 
you what’s to be done about it.” 


What's 
Mrs. 


Carolath threw down his knife an- 
grily, thoroughly alert now. 
“Do about it!” he thundered. “You 


may give your sister to understand—and 
if you do not I shall—that Loring has 
other fish to fry now than Sylvia Worth- 
ington. You may tell her to mind her 
own business. You may ask her if it 
is not rather late in the day for her to 
undertake the regulation of Mrs. Worth- 
ington’s conduct.” 

“T’ve told her all that,”’ Powers re- 
plied, going to the window, and closing 
it quietly. He was amazed at the vehe- 
mence of Carolath’s outburst. 

“Damn it, then, tell her again. There 
are too many idle women on earth by 
half.” 

“There is no need for dramatics,” 
Powers retorted, curtly. After all, 
Louisa was his sister. 

“There is need,” the other cried, strik- 
ing off the end of an egg, and seasoning 
it blindly. ‘There is a whole lot of need. 
The truth is, between you and me—and 
your sister, if she could be made to 
hold her tongue, which, being a woman 
and a bluestocking, of course, she can’t 
—it is all over between Loring and Mrs. 
Worthington. How much it was a case 
of Too Much Sylvia, and how much the 
result of another. woman’—Carolath 
chose his words rather carefully here, 
and, as a consequence, got them mixed 
—‘T don’t know exactly the proportions, 
for I wasn’t always on hand, but I am 
sure of the outcome. I am expecting 
every day to hear of his engagement. 
No need! If your sister goes to John 
Worthington with her cursed interfer- 
ence now, she'll make the devil of a 
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mess, and all to no purpose. 
is dead.” 

“I told her it was, but she won’t be- 
lieve it. At least, she fears their meet- 
ing again, and wants to make Worth- 
ington take his wife out of the country 
for a year, giving him her reasons why 
as an incentive.” 

Carolath crunched his toast noisily. 
“Don’t let her,” he commanded between 
mouthfuls. “Tell her I can vouch for 
there being no occasion for worry about 
a scandal now, unless she precipitates 
one. If she really wants to. be doing 
something to make assurance doubly 
sure,” he blurted out, viciously, forget- 
ting the restraint he had been putting 
upon himself, “let her be hunting for a 
successor to Gordon.” 

Powers winced, and flushed. His 
wound had never quite healed. Caro- 
lath gulped down the last of his coffee, 
and pushed back his chair. 

“You champion Loring very warm- 
ly,” Powers remarked, after an instant’s 
silence. Was it possible, he wondered, 
that this man, also, had come under the 
fascination of Sylvia’s charms? “Who 
is this other charmer you mention?” he 
asked, with change of interest. 

It was Carolath’s turn to shrink at 
the too coarse thumb. 

“We won't discuss her,” he answered, 
shortly, while Powers raised his dark 
eyebrows at this apparently vicarious 
refinement of sensibility. 

That evening as Carolath was pass- 
ing through the corridors of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, he came upon Powers 
seated upon one of the big leather sofas. 
There was about him an air of repressed 
nervousness that in his generally uncon- 
trolled temperament struck Powers al- 
most with a sense of impending bad 
news. The few remarks the younger 
man ventured were ruthlessly nipped by 
Carolath’s discourtesy, so they watched 
the ever-shifting crowds up and dewn 
the gilded passages in silence. The or- 
chestra from its distant stand was heard 
now and again in snatches of softened 
music. When it had all become irk- 
some, and Powers, squaring his legs, 
sat forward for a second preparatory 
to rising, the other man took out of his 
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pocket a telegram, and thrust it upon 
him. 

“Read it,” he commanded, emphat- 
ically. 

It was from Loring, sent that morn- 
ing after he had left Grumblethorpe. 
It was brief, merely the words: “Wish 
me congratulations. You are the first 
one [| have told.” 

They rose together, the telegram still 
in Powers’ hand. 

“It refers to his engagement, of 
course ?” 

Carolath nodded. 

A callboy was going down the corri- 
dor before them, crying out the name 
for the card on his salver. Carolath 
watched him disappear toward Thirty- 
third Street. Then he turned, taking 
back the telegram. 

“You will tell your sister what it says. 
I suppose she will keep quiet now.” 

It was with this bit of news that 
Louisa Shakleton two days later went to 
join Sylvia at her villa at Newport. 


XII. 


Notwithstanding Sylvia’s forebod- 
ings, expressed to Loring, during their 
last walk at Belmont, that their separa- 
tion would put an impassable barrier 
between them, she had not been without 
hope, born of her desires, that absence 
would serve to plead her cause with him, 
That it was not doing so, she began first 
to suspect when his letters had followed 
so tardily upon her own, and withal so 
gravely formal. That Loring wrote let- 
ters with an ease and natural gift she 
knew so well that his default now was 
a positive evidence of his renunciation 
of her. And with that knowledge,a slow 
flame of hatred, the baleful fire that kin- 
dles in the heart of the woman who 
feels herself scorned by the man she 
loves, began to burn steadily in her 
breast. It had been several weeks since 
she had heard from him at all, when 
one day Louisa Shakleton arrived, and 
lost no time in imparting her informa- 
tion. 

The summer had been a trying one on 
Sylvia. Never before had she felt the 
real isolation of her position so keenly. 
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Far more brilliant than those whose 
more assured social standing barred 
their doors against her except for the 
interchange of formal visits, and yet 
sufficiently of their world to deter her 
from selecting her associates as she 
might otherwise have done, she found 
herself, in spite of her husband’s vast 
wealth, in that humiliating situation 
known as being “neither one thing nor 
the other.” 

The smiling precision and rich ele- 
gance of Lenox had revolted her after 
the spacious freedom, the mellowed na- 
ture, of Loring’s plantation, and as soon 
as she could she had fled to the sea, 
where at least there would be a contrast 
of scene so great as to make even the 
remotest comparison impossible. Not 
the combined millions of the richest 
class in the world could tame the sea 
into well-regulated order, and Sylvia 
breathed freer with its untrammeled 
mightiness in view. She had hoped that 
Loring himself might join her there, 
later on. 

Even after the dull fury against him 
had begun to gather in her heart, there 
were times when, conscious of her 
charm, she felt that she might yet win 
him back to the allegiance which she 
now knew she valued more than any- 
thing in her life. It was this golden 
hope that Louisa Shakleton had shat- 
tered. 

For the moment Sylvia was stunned. 
She went about her usual diversions and 
duties with no outward sign of the coma 
within. The one thought that turned 
over and over in her mind, with a phys- 
ical persistence that dulled rather than 
quickened sensation, was that Loring 
had forever ceased to love her. She felt 
no active jealousy of Katherine, no re- 
proach of Loring. Unsuffering as yet, 
she knew that she had been dealt a blow, 
that her heart would bleed when the 
knife was withdrawn. 

She drove that afternoon among the 
throng of fashionable equipages, a little 
listless, her guests thought, but very 
lovely in her languor, with a faint glow 
coming now and then in the dazzling 
pallor of her skin. She went through 
the routine of the life gracefully, un- 




















bending from the high estate of her arti- 
ficial rank at the shops, riding with the 
studied nonchalance of the other “cot- 
tagers” through the older and humbler 
parts of the town, indifferent to the com- 
ment her glittering turnout caused or 
the glances bestowed upon her own per- 
son. When the house was reached 
again, however, and she found a letter 
from Loring among her mail, the slow 
pulsing of her brain became torture in 
its sudden throbbing of anticipation. 
Then, as she read it, scarcely more than 
perfunctory in its courteous convention- 
ality, the bonds of her lethargy were 
loosed, and the smoldering fires of her 
hate leaped into a rage that made her 
tremble from head to feet. A confes- 
sion, even a jubilant confession, she 
might have borne. This cold politeness 
toward her, when his heart must have 
been, at the very moment of his writ- 
ing, full of his love for another, of 
which he gave no hint in his letter, smote 
her, in the light of the knowledge she 
possessed, as a brutal insult. 

That night, after her guests had 
sought their rooms, Sylvia, in the pri- 
vacy of her own boudoir, re-read Lor- 
ing’s letter. When she had done so, she 
rose, and going to the kingswood desk, 
rich with its chased bronzes, took up a 
silver-mounted box, into which she 
slipped the letter. The box was full of 
notes and letters from Loring, most of 
them written in the days of his first 
passion for her. A sudden desire to 
read these letters again, to feed fat the 
angry flame that was consuming her, 
seized hold upon her. She even smiled 
at the fineness of the revenge that lay 
in reading the love letters of a man 
whose devotion had been transferred to 
a rival. After all, it had been for her to 
skim the cream of Loring’s youthful 
passion. Nothing that he could offer 
another woman now but would be the 
pale ghost of his love for her. But as 
she read letter after letter, quivering as 
they were with a love that had re- 
bounded upon itself, lacking the vital re- 
sponse it had sought in her, Sylvia’s soul 
filled with the bitterness of her realiza- 
tion that she had cast aside happiness 
through selfishness, had thrown to an- 
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other woman the joy she might have 
claimed as her own. 

The scourging of this thought, swell- 
ing to the insistent song of the sea, 
drove her to physical action. Putting 
out the soft lights that glowed in the 
conventionalized chrysanthemums about 
the room, she threw open the wide win- 
dows, letting the salt air of the sea pour 
into the chamber. The ocean, stirred by 
a landward wind, heaved and broke in 
surges anger-crested. In its sullen 
wrath, Sylvia’s mood read a sympathy 
that lured her into a tumult of passions, 
inchoate, but springing all at once with 
the lightning quickness of a serpent’s 
tongue into a resolve that killed all gen- 
tleness within her. 

Standing for a brief space upon the 
carved balcony outside her windows, she 
watched fhe moving waters. The wind, 
as it blew the light draperies of her robe 
about her, loosening and dampening the 
fine tresses of her hair, made her like 
a Brunhilde whose immolation from 
the quietude of the sleeping land was 
not the less tragic because lit only by 
the lurid passions of her own soul. 
When she went into the room, she 
turned on the lights, and, carrying the 
box of Loring’s letters to the desk, be- 
gan to write. The cold gray of an ocean 
dawn found her still seated there, un- 
wearied. 


After that, as the weeks ran on, the 
change in Sylvia became so marked that 
the least observant of her guests noted 
it. Louisa Shakleton alone, however, 
aware that she had stirred passions 
which did not always stop to count their 
cost, felt vaguely uneasy. Despite the 
dissimilarity of their natures, she had al- 
ways held an influence over Sylvia which 
she felt now did not reach in its widest 
ripple to that mental aloofness into which 
her friend had withdrawn herself. 
Louisa did not like the air of intense 
preoccupation in which Sylvia moved. 
In the hours when she was perforce 
with her guests, there was what Louisa, 
with more than her usual imagination, 
called a “feverish calm” about her that 
was at times positively baneful in its 
atmosphere. Could it be possible, Louisa 
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wondered, that grief or wounded pride 
had driven Sylvia to the use of drugs? 
What else could the long periods of her 
seclusion apart from the rest of the 
household mean? What else could be 
the burning brilliancy of Sylvia’s dark 
eyes, or the unwonted flush of her face? 
Louisa was genuinely disturbed. 

With the passage of the weeks, Eliza- 
beth Langdon, with Arthur Trumble in 
her train, came for a few days. The 
Worthingtons’ yacht had been lying at 
anchor awaiting their arrival for a some- 
what extended cruise. In their com- 
pany, Sylvia was once more almost her 
old self. 

“You are to represent me and play 
hostess on the Giaour for two days. I 
have to go to the city on important 
business. You can come down there 
and take me on,” she said to Elizabeth 
one day. 

“Very well,” the girl laughed, “I 
have become a fine sailor this summer, 
however my qualities as hostess in your 
place may be questioned.” 

“You will have this young man,” 
Sylvia replied, laying her hand on 
Trumble’s arm, “to help you out. It 
will be in the nature of a rehearsal for 
you both.” 

“Talking about rehearsals,” Trumble 
said, genially, “I met Carolath in the 
city the other day, and he told me Gor- 
don Loring and Miss Berwind had it 
all settled between them. I was awfully 
glad to hear it.” 

“T have known of it for some weeks,”’ 

Sylvia said, evenly and reassuringly. “I 
don't know why it shouldn’t be made 
public, but I believe it is being kept a 
secret. One would hardly think Miss 
3erwind over-sentimental, would you 
say so?” Her eyes went from one to the 
other, and rested at last on Trumble’s 
cravat as its long ends were whipped 
out by the sea breeze. 


When Sylvia met her husband three 
days later, he reproached her for com- 
ing up to the city. 

“You are not looking well,” he said. 
“The heat will do you harm.” 

“You stand it,’ she answered, lan- 


guidly. “Besides, I never have been bet- 


Only I wanted a day or so to my- 
I am tired to death of guests and 
and doing as everyone else 


ter. 
self. 
clothes 
does.” 

Her husband looked at her keenly. 

“And you say you are well? I say 
you are on the verge of a breakdown.” 

Sylvia moved uneasily. It would be 
annoying if her husband were to be- 
come imperative just now. 

“T don’t like to have you staying in 
hotels,” she said, with an irrelevance 
that had meaning. “Can’t you go on 
the yacht with me Thursday ?” 

Worthington rose hurriedly, at once 
taking fright. 

“There, there!” he exclaimed. “You 
mustn’t worry. I am an old hand at 
hotels, and a regular land-rat. Be- 
sides, I’ve an important deal on. Go to 
Tiffany's, and buy something as a me- 
mento of this run to town. I must be 
off now.” 

Sylvia smiled, mirthlessly. When he 
had gone, she rose and rang for a coupé. 
There was a brilliant gleam in her eyes 
as she watched her face in the glass, her 
maid adjusting her veil. Something 
cruel was straining the contour of her 
lips, and her cheeks were almost hag- 
yard in their wanness. 

“Madame is not well,” the girl ven- 
tured to say. 

“IT am quite well,” Sylvia replied, in 
a tone that forbade further words. 

There was a private tallyho taking on 
its passengers at the door of the hotel, 
and Sylvia waited for her coupé to draw 
up. She watched the coach drive off, 
wondering at the aping of fashion in- 
ducing these people to ride so on a day 
from which the sun had parched every 
breath of freshness. The hotel porter, 
touching his hat to her, recalled her. 

“To Dellington & Co., the publish- 
ers,” she said, as she reached her coupé. 
“There is plenty of time,” she added 
io the porter. “He need not drive fast.” 

As she was borne along the hot 
avenue, Sylvia lay back in the carriage 
and closed her eyes. Her blood was 
chasing at fever heat through her veins, 
her nerves were tingling, her heart 
was throbbing to suffocation in her 
throat. Now and again terror so vivid 























seized her, that in all the stifling heat of 
the asphalted avenue she grew cold, and 
shivered. 

How long it was, that hideous ride, 
Sylvia never remembered, but as the 
vehicle stopped before the gray stone 
building, she sat erect, nerved suddenly 
by a force that shot through her as 
though from some source without her- 
self. She felt the pallor in her cheeks 
give place to the hectic flush that made 
her, as she entered the publishers’ re- 
ception room, dazzlingly beautiful. She 
was expected, and the senior member of 
the firm hurried out to her, bearing her 
back with him to his private room. 

“This is very kind of you,” he said, 
clearing a space before him on his com- 
fortably littered desk, “to come to the 
city in the heat. I shall not keep you 
long, however. Of course, you received 
my letter; of course! Your book is very 
remarkable, intense. We have been 
much interested in it. Have you writ- 
ten much before?” 

“Not at all! You think, then, that the 
story sounds—reads natural?” The 
sagerness in her voice seemed to amuse 
the publisher. He answered affably, 
smiling with understanding. 

“That is one of its strong points— 
indeed, the strong point. Its vraisem- 
blance is most striking ; startling, in fact. 
We expect ‘The Soul of a Liar’ to make 
an emphatic hit. Of course you are 
aware that in these days we scarcely 
look for great literature.” 

“Yes,” Sylvia said, her hands shaking 
as she turned her handkerchief on her 
lap, “its vraisemblance. That is what 
I wished to keep.” 

“But,” said Mr. Dellington, with the 
air of one who would brush aside a 
fleck of dust, “it won’t do to publish it 
anonymously.” ; 

Sylvia waited speechlessly, uncertain 
whether this meant a refusal to publish 
it at all, or was but a business prelimi- 
nary. The next words did not reassure 
her. 

“We never do that, and besides, in 
this case, it would be suicidal.” 

“Then,” she asked, faintly, “you re- 
fuse the story 
“Refuse it! Dear Mrs. Worthington! 
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Such a chance has not come our way for 
a long time, but do you not see that the 
sales are doubled, quadrupled, with your 
name attached as the author ?” 

“My name!” she gasped. “My name 
to those letters!” 

Mr. Dellington laughed. He infused 
an unusual degree of interest into his 
tones and manner. 

“Such modesty is rare, indeed,” he 
said. “To be the acknowledged author 
of these letters”—he touched the manu- 
script before him—‘“why I can almost 
conceive of a woman who would be will- 
ing to perjure herself for that honor.” 

Sylvia, deathly white, stopped him by 
an appealing gesture. 

“You are ill. I should not have let 
you come to me, but you would not al- 
low me to go to Newport to you”—the 
startled man was hurrying about the 
room, raising windows higher and press- 
ing his call-button for ice water. 

“T am not ill, but I cannot let you put 
my name to the book. No one knows 
that I have written it,” she added, seeing 
the baffled expression on the face before 
her. “I do not wish it known.” 

Her companion resumed his seat, pon- 
dering for a moment. 

“But as a matter of policy, of busi- 
ness,” he urged, suavely. “An anony- 
mous book is nowhere—any book by 
you is already made.” 

“My name is unknown.” 

“Dear Mrs. Worthington!” he en- 
treated. “Forgive me if as a business 
man I look at the commercial side of 
the thing.” 

“The royalties are nothing to me. 
I waive all claim to them.” 

He bowed. 

“But to us,” he remarked. “We can- 
not bring out an excellent book to have 
it fail, You surely wish the book to be 
widely read?” 

Sylvia hesitated. Was not that her 
desire, second only to having it pub- 
lished at all? And why should she not? 
He for whom she had written the book 
would know who had done it, and he 
would keep silence. One other should 
know, and she would keep silence. 
Everyone else would think, as the man 
now sitting before her waiting for her 
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answer, that she had but written a work 
of graphic fiction. She did not care for 
the praise which Mr. Dellington assured 
her she would win, but—want the book 
widely read? Yes, she wanted that, 
wanted it consumingly, wanted it with a 
vindictiveness of hatred that was poison- 
ing her soul until the want should be 
gratified. That would not be in full, she 
knew, until the public had been made to 
suspect who was the prototype of her 
“hero.” And how could they suspect 
that without the clew of her author- 
ship ? 

She looked up to meet the kindly eyes 
of the publisher upon her, somewhat 
puzzled, indeed, at this unusual disin- 
terestedness of the creative literary 
mind. 

“Very well,” she murmured, with lips 
that stuck, the blood going to her tem- 
pies in hard throbs, “but only upon con- 
dition that my name does not appear in 
advance of the book itself.” 

“But think of the advance sales,” 
cried the man of business. “An edition 
would be sold before the book was off 
the press.” 

“T care nothing for that,” Sylvia re- 
plied, her extreme nervousness making 
her seem very irritable. “It is the only 
condition upon which I will allow my 
name to appear at all.” 

Afraid of losing the book, her listener 
reluctantly acquiesced. 

There was one more temptation to 
which Sylvia yielded finally with fasci- 
nated horror of herself and fear of the 
innocent man who was being the means 
of leading her into ghastly pitfalls. 

“The question of illustration alone re- 
mains,’ Mr. Dellington was saying, 
passing on wisely from the half fruits 
of his other victory. “We want three 
miniatures. Your story being laid a 
hundred years ago, we have thought 
miniatures framed with old-fashioned 
lovers’ knots would be a fitting illustra- 
tion—one of the man, one of each of 
the women. Have you any preference, 


or suggestion, or shall we just go ahead 
and have our artist paint them?” 

Sylvia breathed with difficulty, a ter- 
rible baseness coming to life in her 
mind. 


She shrank from the thought, 





but it beat upon her brain with a diabol- 
ical enticement that she knew would 
have its way. At length she spoke, her 
voice falling upon her own hearing with 
a metallic harshness that rendered it 
scarcely recognizable. 

“T have a miniature that would do for 
the man.” 

It was a copy of a miniature by Mal- 
bone of Loring’s great-great-grand- 
father, so wonderfully like Loring, with 
that actual difference that yet sometimes 
makes resemblance more vivid, that 
Sylvia had once had it painted for her 
own keeping. 

“Then if you could let us have it for 
a few days! We want to rush the book 
through the press, and have it out by 
the autumn. Oh! About the proofs ?” 

“Attend to them for me,” she said. 
“I do not know where I may be, and, 
anyway, I cannot read proof.” 

He escorted her to the elevator, and 
pressed the button. In a whirling of 
emotions, Sylvia heard him congratula- 
ting her once more upon the realism and 
impassioned beauty of her work, upon 
the terrible yet powerful picture she had 
drawn by means of the imaginary let- 
ters of a man’s duplicity and falseness 
of soul. 

“You have put the cry of a human 
heart into it,” he declared. ‘The man 
who wrote those love letters lives. You 
have struck an unanswerable blow at 
the assumption of man’s right to love 
and ride away.” 

Gaining her carriage, Sylvia sank 
down under the shuddering sickness 
that for the moment blotted out alike 
her self-loathing and the passion of her 
revenge. 


XIII. 


September found the summer burnt 
and dry among the Carolina hills. The 
green cornfields that Sylvia had seen, 
sensitive to every breath of wind, stood 
now sere and yellow, awaiting the har- 
vesting. Without signs of autumn, the 
life of summer had gone, leaving only 
the shimmering wraiths of heat where 
she had trailed the opulent glory of her 
garments. 
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Loring, riding with Katherine toward 
the village, had been speaking of their 
approaching return to the North. The 
weeks had passed, filled for him with a 
cumulative delight. Thrown together 
by the nature of their surroundings, and 
the dearth of other companions, he and 
Katherine, more than most lovers, had 
had long days of golden occasion for 
their courtship. This love, which he 
might hold as a white torch before the 
gaze of all men, was flooding his soul 
day and night with the fullness of its 
promise. Even the elemental yearning 
for the rapture of possession, so vital 
an instinct in man’s love, brooded in a 
mellowing certainty of fruition through 
the ripening of time. 

Yet this afternoon the thought of the 
coming time when these sweet days of 
almost hourly companionship must 
cease brought him to speak of their 
marriage. In his mind, also, stirred a 
disquieting dread of what action Sylvia 
might be impelled to take in their lives 
did she know beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that Katherine was to be his wife. 

It was so late when they reached the 
post office that the mail for the two 
places had already been carried away 
by some of the servants. 

“T gave the Grumblethorpe mail to 
Sandy not ten minutes ago,” the clerk 
said, coming out to them. “Your own 
mail went out by one of the wagons, 
Mr. Loring. There wasn’t much for 
either of you,” he added, with the fa- 
miliarity of long acquaintance—‘“‘a pack- 
age from a New York publisher for 
each, and a few letters.” 

“What a memory you have, 
Tod,” Katherine said, smiling. 

They rode back through the looming 
shadows, a sickle moon, sharp and 
brilliant, in the pale sky. In the cool 
duskiness of the skirting woods a great 
owl was making ghostly noises to the 
night. 

They did not say much. Remember- 
ing the ride afterward, it always seemed 
to both that the wide, pervasive peace 
of the evening had held them still as un- 
der a benediction. The hour was so 
completely their own. The one or two 
negro cabins they passed lay in an en- 


Mr. 
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chanted chiaroscuro, the ruddy flame of 
the hearth fires making blacker the sur- 
rounding gloom; and throwing huge 
silhouettes of moving negroes upon the 
rough walls. The “big road” was de- 
serted by man and beast. 

Loring thought that he had better 
not stay for supper at Betty’s. 

“Not to-night,” he said. ‘There is 
something I wish to get off by the morn- 
ing’s mail, but I shall be over early in 
the morning for our ride.” 

“How we shall miss them in the 
city!” Katherine sighed, lingering be- 
side him ere he mounted. “Must you 
really go now?” There was a wistful- 
ness in her voice that fell upon Loring’s 
ear as the sweetest music. 

“Not now,” he answered, caressing- 
ly, “but I should not stay afterward, and 
I feared I might.” 

“T will not tempt you, then. I sup- 
pose it would be even harder to see you 
go a little later.” 

He made her a lover’s answer. When 
he next spoke the rich tones of his voice 
were liquid with love. 

“T wonder if you know how my heart 
is overflowing with you—you as my 
own, mine above all others?” 

“T think I do.” 

“Ah! dearest,” he breathed, taking 
her in his arms, “how perfect love cast- 
eth out fear!” 

“T have never feared,” she mur- 
mured; “only sometimes I have asked 
myself how I could ever know a mo- 
ment’s unhappiness again.” 

“You shall not,” he whispered, en- 
dearingly, “if human love can ward it 
off.” 

It was Betty at last who came to the 
piazza’s edge, and called to them. 

“You ridiculous people,” she cried, 
peering, unseeing, into the night. “Don’t 
you know that you have to eat?” 

And so Loring, having won all the 
fruits of his intended self-denial, 
hitched his horse to an acacia tree, and 
followed Katherine into the house. He 
rode away, however, immediately after 
supper. 

Blindfolded he and his horse could 
have traversed the well-known road, and 
Loring, at least, gave no thought to his 
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surroundings as he rode on. The odor 
of the pine needles fell resinously upon 
the damp air; the pale glimmer of the 
low-swinging moon made but a misty 
fringe to the darkness that lay close to 
the warm earth. Once beyond the inter- 
vening woods, the yellow road stretched 
out before him with that almost ghastly 
suggestiveness that a country road may 
have upon a windless night, and the 
steady beat of his horse’s hoofs upon 
its hard surface threw out reverberent 
echoes. 

But Loring rode on, unheeding. Now 
and again he would lean forward and 
lovingly stroke his horse’s neck. At one 
time, as the nervous animal started and 
quivered as a heavy owl fluttered across 
the road just before them, he spoke 
softly. His mood of joyous tranquillity 
was still upon him when he entered the 
library at Belmont, and strode up to the 
table where his mail awaited him. 

It was a room, as all the rooms at 
Belmont were, full of windows that 
reached from floor to ceiling. Between 
them, also to the ceiling, rose the open 
bookcases. Only over the two doors 
and the high mantel was there any space 
for pictures, and there hung some old 
engravings of famous authors and their 
coteries. It did not seem ever to have 
been a feminine room. 

Loring did not sit down as he opened 
the two or three letters, reading them by 
the light of the bronze lamp that hung 
above the table. Then he cut the string 
of the package upon which they had 
lain, and which bore the white label of 
Dellington & Co., publishers. As he 
tore off the cumbrous gray _ paper, 
his collie came in from the piazza, and 
fawned about his legs. Loring stooped, 
and ran his fingers through the dog’s 
thick mane. 

The title of the book in large, red let- 
ters upon its white wrapper made his 
lip curl. “The Soul of a Liar.” How 
he had come to despise the “human 
document”! Who had sent him the 
book? He turned to the title-page. 
When he read there the author's name 
as that of Sylvia Worthington, it had 
no meaning for him beyond that of co- 
incidence. He was not thinking of the 





author, but of whom it could have been 
that had sent it. Letting the pliant 
leaves run through his fingers, his eyes 
fell upon these words: 


3eloved, you have my oath to remain yours 
in the bonds of our love. But what have 
I of yours? Your love? Ah! that indeed, 
but a man who loves as I do wants more 
than love; he wants—with all the fibers 6f 
his heart he wants—the object of his love. 
Can you blame me that I cry out for you, for 
you with your love that I may surround it 
with the perfect circle of my own? 


With every vestage of color fled from 
his face, Loring re-read the words. Con- 
scious of nothing but a sudden paralysis 
of his being, he turned the page. 

This love, that you have awakened in me, 
do you not fear it sometimes, fear it as I 
do, that it may crush through the petty 
bounds that custom sets it, and sweep on to 
the infinitude of the sea that love knows 
when it meets love? Ah! if you should cease 
to love! If I should ever find that you did 
not love! You see how my soul preys upon 
itself in this cursed barrier that hems it in! 


The pages slipped by, a dozen or 
more. 
Yes, I am yours—not by my own giving, 


but by the claiming of your own love, “as 
deep answereth unto deep”! 


And further on, his mind instantane- 
ously adjusting itself to the strange 
words with a stimulation of which he 
was conscious, he read: 


I have read your love, and know it to be 
false. I have seen your soul, and know it 
to be the soul of a liar. If my heart in its 
loneliness thirsted for revenge, I should find 
it in the fact that you have laid your soul 
anew as a fair sheet before the eyes of an- 
other woman, who like me will see its white- 
ness gradually written over with the subtle 
falseness of your nature. 

Loring fell into the great chair be- 
side the table, his mind stunned by this 
cruel thing which had come upon him, 
and which he as yet felt his conscious- 
ness groping for dimly in unrealized 
space. The words he had read, his own 
words, brought up before him some- 
where within the pale of his remem- 
brance, the state of his being when he 
had written them. How had they got 
into this book in his hand? Who had 
put them there? Who had written those 
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other words, not his own? What meant 
Sylvia’s name on the title-page? The 
answer, just beyond his reach and yet 
existent, eluded him. Suddenly it 
stabbed his brain as though a knife had 
pierced his skull. He groaned aloud. 

“God! God! That she should have 
done this!” 

He sat erect, and opening the book at 
the first page, read steadily on, every 
word, every sentence, passing over noth- 
ing. When he had finished the book, he 
sat motionless, the blank pages open be- 
fore him, his mind in a whirl of con- 
flicting emotions. Not until the spell 
of the story which Sylvia had woven of 
her hate had to some extent been lulled 
did a fierce indignation at the brutal 
portraiture of himself, distorted by his 
own words, branded and scarred by the 
words about him, burn its way through 
the turmoil of his blood and flare dan- 
gerously in his eyes. 

Still he did not move, letting the fire 
of his anger consume him as it would. 
What was there that he could do? She 
was a woman! And he had loved her! 

But there was a hotter, yet more in- 
tense flame that leaped from the fer- 
ment of his passion into a menace that 
brought him to his feet. With an oath, 
he dashed the book upon the floor, and 
rushed from the room, one overmaster- 
ing determination crowding out every 
other thought, annihilating every sen- 
sation, surcharging every  pulsebeat. 
Katherine must not read that book! 
He had suddenly remembered seeing it, 
not yet unwrapped from its mailing 
covers, lying upon the table in the hall 
at Grumblethorpe. 

Unmindful of the hours that he had 
spent over the reading of the book, nev- 
er thinking of the time of night, Loring 
swung over the silent road. The wild 


things of the forests and fields, the 
wants of their natures satisfied, were 
still, The awesome quietude of the 


night, far spent and languorous, was 
unbroken save for the querulous, shiv- 
ering cry of a little screech-owl, lonely 
in a distant wood. 

Silent and dark, too, the house at 
Grumblethorpe confronted him. Some- 
thing ominous in its deathlike slumber 
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broke the spell of the mad fever that 
held him. As he leaned, shaken and 
dazed, against one of the elms of the 
avenue, the tall clock in the hall struck 
the hour. With the consciousness, then, 
of his folly in coming there full upon 
him, of the futility of his longing, he 
bowed his head on his arm in a shudder- 
ing anguish of despair. 


XIV. 


The next morning, Katherine, pale 
but with no loss of the outward repose 
of her manner, waited on her horse at 
the foot of the Grumblethorpe avenue 
for Loring’s coming. It had seemed 
easier for her to meet him there, and not 
under the windows of the house. As she 
waited, she was letting the horse nibble 
at the straggling Bermuda grass that 
grew about the roots of the trees. Now 
and then she would glance down the 
vista of the wood road through which 
she knew Loring would come. 

It was so early that as yet the heavy 
dew lay over the red and yellow earth 
like a thin mist. From behind coppices 
of pines, trails of gray smoke rising high 
into the breathless air told of the hidden 
cabins of the negroes, where the corn- 
pones were baking. The forests, solemn 
with the mystery of dawn still upon 
them, gave out mingled odors of decay 
and bloom. 

Katherine drew up her reins, as her 
horse suddenly raised its head, listen- 
ing. She herself could hear the muffled 
fall of the hoofs of Loring’s horse as 
they struck the road, carpeted thick with 
the sodden pine needles. The next min- 
ute, a turn of the road through the trees, 
and she saw him, riding hatless, his eyes 
bent, and unconscious of her nearness. 
The soft whinny of her horse made 
Loring look up. If Katherine had been 
doubting his love for her, that which 
she saw in his face as his eyes met her 
own would have made it evident. 

For an instant, the surprise of her 
presence sent the blood to Loring’s 


heart, then the fact that she was there 
to meet him filled him with opposing 
Was it to show him that she 
to tell 


doubts. 


did not upbraid him? Was it 
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him here, with no near witness, that 
she could not ride with him then, or 
ever again? Was it that she had hoped 
to escape him there, for it was before 
their hour? He watched her, his face 
blanched, his courage gone, the hunger 
and dread of his soul making his dark 
eyes as the eyes of a stricken animal. 
Then her voice reached him warmly. 

“T thought you would come.” 

He knew by a certain intonation, by a 
shadow in the light of her eyes, even 
more than by her words, that she had 
read the book, and that she knew he 
would understand that she had done so. 
His voice, hoarse with the depth of his 
emotion, made her look away from his 
face. 

“T came last night. 
under your windows. 
your name.” 

“Come,” she whispered, her heart 
bleeding at sight of his suffering. 

He followed her for some time, not 
daring to speak. Could it be possible 
that she forgave him, that she did not 
blame him? The thought and the un- 
certainty maddened him. 

“Katherine,” he cried, “for the love of 
God, tell me that you did not believe it 
all.” 

She turned wondering eyes upon him. 

“How can you ask me that?” 

His eyes entreated her. 

“How you must have suffered,” she 
said, softly. “I believed nothing of it, 
not one word. How could you think I 
would ?” 

For one eternal moment Loring knew 
temptation, and agony of soul, and then 
he conquered. Drawing his horse to a 
standstill, he reached over and checked 
Katherine’s also. His words were 
scarcely audible, but they fell on her 
heart like living coals. 

Fogg he said. “You must believe 
it, for it is true. I wrote those letters 
to her—all of them, just as they stand.” 

Loring, watching the amazement in 
her face become first doubt, and then a 
stupefying certainty, felt his heart slow- 
ly break. The minutes seemed to him 
ages before she spoke again. 

“You told me,’ she cried, her gaze 
resting on his strong hand as it clutched 


For hours I stood 
I believe I called 
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her horse’s neck, “that you were free in 
every sense of the word to ask me to 
marry you.” 


He bowed his head beneath her 
words. 
“T was. I am.” 


They moved on slowly, all the beauty 
of the budding day lying blasted in their 
eyes. 

“But that oath?” Katherine mur- 
mured. She was trying to spare him the 
bitterest condemnation of all—the doubt 
of his truth to her. 

“It was dissolved by her own confes- 
sion that she had never loved me.” 

“You loved her.” The words were 
relentless in their calm assertion. “And 
she loves you now.” 

“JSatherine,” he cried, pitifully, “am 
[ to be blamed for that? She never 
loved me until it was too late. And 
even then ig 

She turned her face from him, and 
Loring clinched his teeth. 

“T shall’ not attempt to defend my- 
self,” he said, proudly submissive. 

“Oh, Gordon,” she cried at that, “it 
is breaking my heart!” 

Loring held himself rigid. It would 
have been joy, in the horrible pain he 
was undergoing, to offer her comfort. 
It was torture added to his pain that he 
could not. 

Of their own accord the horses had 
taken the Belmont road, and now they 
were passing the white fence inclosing 
the park. Off to the right, among its 
sheltering trees, glimpses of the white 
walls of the house might be had, the 
square red chimneys rising above the 
foliage. On their left, the outlying for- 
est of pines towered undisturbed, 
stretching’ away into purple gloomis. 
Katherine, withdrawing her gaze from 
the grove about the distant house, met 
Loring’s eyes. He, too, had been look- 
ing toward his house. He spoke en- 
treatingly. 

“You asked me once to ride with you 
toward the mountains. They are at our 
backs to-day.” 

She made him no answer. 

“Katherine,” he pleaded, his voice 
thrilling with ungovernable alarm, “are 
we to put them behind us forever?” 
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Still she made him no answer, and 
Loring’s head drooped with a sharp 
breath, like a sob. After a little time, 
Katherine spoke. 

“T knew that she had been something 
in your life, perhaps even I knew that 
you had cared for her as a man does for 
the woman he thinks he would make his 





wife, but I never thought, I never 
dreamed ¥ 
She bowed her face in her hands, 


shaken by a gust of emotion that Loring 
turned away from the sight of with 
whitening lips. 

“A woman cannot love like that but 
once,” she cried, when she had become 
quiet. “Can a man?” 

“No,” Loring answered, unhesitating- 
ly, intensely calm. “He cannot. It is 
that love which I give you. It is that 
love which your love redeems.” He 
leaned over toward her, trembling, his 
voice sinking to a whisper. “Beloved, 
unless love is crowned with love, it 
starves, and when that crown is set 
upon it, it becomes another love, in- 
deed.” 

Cruelly the impassioned words 
brought to her mind the fervid elo- 
quence of the printed letters in Sylvia's 
book. Loring saw the long shiver that 
ran through her. 

“Ah!” he cried. “What can I do to 
make you believe me?” 

“Alas, nothing, Gordon! Belief, like 
love itself, cannot be forced.”’ 

He flinched under the bitter cut, but 
was silent. When Katherine turned her 
horse about, a little further down the 
road, Loring accepted the hint with a 
choking sensation in his throat. 

“IT have been thinking of Betty,” 
Katherine said, as still walking their 
horses slowly they drew near the Grum- 
blethorpe “turn-out.” 

“T shall tell her everything.” 
touch of hauteur in his voice 
Katherine wince in her turn. 

“Tt will distress her terribly,’ she 
faltered. “Could you not keep the 
knowledge of that book from her ?” 

“T think not.” 

‘‘You do not quite understand Betty,” 
she persisted. “I know that even what 


The 
made 
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she saw of your friendship worried 
her.” 

Loring laughed, harshly. 

“The ‘friendship’ is nothing to worry 
over now. As for Betty, you do not un- 
derstand how loyal she is. I shall tell 
her all, and she will believe the truth.” 

Katherine’s eyes filled, but she bowed 
her head proudly. 


XV. 

When Carolath read “The Soul of a 
Liar,” his anger blazed beyond the dan- 
ger point. His determination to expose 
Sylvia to her husband balked only at 
his craving to see her first that he might 
denounce her to her face. In his rage, 
he ceased to think of any result of his 
action to either Loring or Katherine. 
The matter became one entirely per- 
sonal to himself. Learning from Pow- 
ers that Sylvia was at her villa in New- 
port, he lost no time in seeking her 
there. 

In that swift flight of her thoughts in 
the publishers’ office, when Sylvia had 
been urged to let her name appear as 
the author of her book, she had passed 
in mental review as possible sources 
of retaliation and punishment, Kath- 
erine, Loring himself, and her husband. 
Even in that tempestuous moment she 
had felt that there was nothing to be 
feared from either of the former; the 
latter she knew she could depend upon 
to regard her book as another proof of 
her cleverness, as another instance of 
the conspicuous good fortune that at- 
tended all with which he was in any way 
connected. John Worthington had, in 
fact, regarded the book with a reserva- 
tion unexpected by Sylvia; namely, that 
she was but a joint author of it with 
Loring himself, an inference which the 
use of Loring’s silhouette had gone to 
confirm, and which Sylvia herself had 
fostered by a discreet silence. Of Caro- 
lath she had never had an instant’s 
thought as a possible avenger. 

She had not needed it to fill the cup 
of her bitterness to the full. So relent- 
less was her remorse that once she had 
gone to her publishers resolved to de- 
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mand of them the suppression of the 
book, but it was only to be confronted 
with the advance copies and the jubi- 
lant notification that the book would be 
out on the market within ten days. 
Speechless, feeling that she had been 
caught in the hideous trap of her own 
‘setting, she had been shown the an- 
nouncements, prepared and ready for 
the hour of the book’s appearance. Af- 
ter that she had waited day by day, 
checking off each one departed as that 
much of her credit gone. 

For with a curious savagery of re- 
venge, as she could not now escape the 
consequences of her act, she herself had 
furnished the house with the names of 
Loring and Katherine as early recipi- 
ents of the book. It was the instinct 
of the tigress driven to bay, a deadlier 
hatred than had at first prompted her 
revenge. 

What the tense strain of those days 
of waiting were Sylvia never realized 
until the book was out, and she could 
know it had been read by Loring and 
Katherine. Then the apathy of reac- 
tion seized upon her. But when one 
day, listless among her guests, Caro- 
lath’s card was brought to her, a swift 
presentiment of misfortune contracted 
her heart. So sure was she of this that 
she entered the little reception room, into 
which she had him shown, without any 
smile of welcome upon her face, and 
even with no word of greeting. Yet she 
held out her hand. 

Carolath watched her advance _to- 
ward him, the lissome grace of her 
movements enhanced by the soft swath- 
ing folds of the heliotrope gown she 
wore. He saw the outstretched hand, 
and ignored it. 

“We have never been friends, Mrs. 
Worthington,” he said, trembling with 
suppressed excitement. “We are less 
so than ever to-day.” 

Sylvia smiled lifelessly. She was piti- 
fully nervous, and her gleaming skin 
shone white in the subdued grayness of 
the seaward-looking room, 

“You are at least open in your en- 
mity,” she said, drawing out a gilded 
settee so that her back should be to- 
ward the curtained window. It was an 


unfortunate remark, for the tentative 
pathos of her manner he failed to see. 

“Does that seem a virtue in your 
eyes?” he asked, with meaning, his in- 
dignation rising easily. 

She flushed, he thought with anger, 
but her pallor quickly returned. Her 
silence, seeming to hold a challenge, 
broke down the thin barrier of Caro- 
lath’s reserve. 

“T remember telling you once,” he ex- 
claimed, “that I thought you a danger- 
ous woman. I came here to-day to tell 
you that even then I did not think you 
would do so dastardly a deed as this you 
have done. To stab a man in the back 


is considered a cowardly act, but it re- 
quires some sort of courage—the man 
That is a courage beyond 


might turn. 
your reach.” 

Sylvia shrank from him as though he 
had offered to strike her. To have thus 
the remorse that had been tearing her 
pricked ruthlessly by the contempt of 
one who understood her full motive, 
left her armorless before him. But still 
he misunderstood her silence, taking 
it as the brazen assertion of her scorn 
for him and for the consequences of 
her act. Judging her so, he became 
brutal in his anger. 

“T came to see you for two reasons,” 
he said. ‘First, to tell you to your face 
how thoroughly I despise you, and how 
more than fully you have borne out my 
estimation of you; and, second——”’ 

Startled, he paused at the sight of her 
deathly pallor, but as he did so, the very 
torture that he was inflicting filled her 
with a quick resentment that he should 
dare to force himself upon her in this 
way. She raised her eyes with a flash 
of the defiance he remembered. At sight 
of it, his momentary concern for her 
suffering vanished. He took up his 
broken speech, harshly : 

“To let you know, since I do not 
strike in the dark, that I intend to go at 
once to your husband, and see that he 
stops the sale of that libelous book.” 

For some moments she sat helplessly 
looking into his face, and for the first 
time Carolath noticed how changed she 
was from the Sylvia of a few months 
ago. It was not alone that she was 
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thinner, or that her usually colorless 
skin was bloodless now. The whole 
woman seemed to have fallen into a 
minor key. Even the glory of her hair 
had dulled, and lay heavy upon her 
head. The dark eyes no longer changed 
hue with the swift passing of moods, 
but glowed with the reflection of a fire 
that burned steadily. Something in 
them now, as of an animal trapped, 
made the man turn his own away with 
instinctive pity. 

Through the drapery of the window 
he could see over the symmetry of the 
formal grounds the steel-like sheen of 
the bay as the full sun turned its heav- 
ing surface into a mirror for its face. 
Across the vista of the waters, the 
white hull and red funnel of a pleasure 
yacht speeding gracefully caught the 
light with dazzling flashes. Somewhere 
from an unseen road came the blare of a 
coaching horn. 

“You shall not do that,” Sylvia was 
saying. “Is there no manhood in you 
that you would strike at me in this 
way?” 

“What do you deserve of manhood— 
or of womanhood?” he asked, cruelly. 
Had she spared either Loring, his 
friend, or Katherine, his—— 

“What have I ever done to you,” she 
cried, “that you should hate me so?” 

He turned upon her fiercely. 

“What have you done? Great God! 
I am not over nice, maybe, but even I 
cannot mention to you what you have 
done without dishonoring her whom 
you have sought to dishonor. As though 
you could,” he sneered, with bitter scorn. 

But Sylvia, with one thought insistent 
upon her, scarcely heeded him. 

“Listen to me,” she demanded. “I 
think I was mad when I wrote that 
book. I know I have been mad since. 
I will do all I can to stop its sale. I 
promise you that. I did try. But my 
husband must never know.y 

“Never know what?” he asked, as- 
tounded at the thought that Worthing- 
ton might be ignorant of the book’s 
very existence. 

“The truth, the truth,’ she cried, 
shrilly. “He thinks we wrote it to- 
gether, he and I, down there last sum- 
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mer. He doesn’t suspect. He 
never be made to suspect.” 

Carolath fell away from her appeal- 
ing hands, his face hardening with con- 
tempt. 

“And to think that men wreck their 
lives and their souls for such as you!” 
he said, after a long pause. 

“T do not feel your contempt,” she 
moaned, “in the sum of my own.” 

The sweet notes of the coaching horn 
sounded near by, and Carolath heard 
the soft langhter of women. He reached 
out for his hat and gloves. 

“T am doing no good here,” he said, 
nioodily, rising. 

“But you won’t go to him, my hus- 
band?” she implored. “Is it nothing to 
you that I whom you have always dis- 
liked throw myself now upon your 
mercy? Has love never led you to do 
an unworthy thing?” 

“Love! What do you know of love?” 

She caught her breath sharply, and 
drew away from him. As their eyes 
crossed, Carolath lowered his. Turn- 
ing aside, she stood looking out over the 
burnished sea from which now and then 
an opalescent green flashed and van- 
ished. She began speaking slowly. 

“Tt was the night that Louisa Shakle- 
ton brought me your message of. his 
engagement that the idea first came to 
me. That night I began the book. 
Something in me other than myself 
wrote it. Call it love, or call it hate, or 
revenge. Can’t you understand? An- 
swer me fairly, as the man you claim to 
be.” 

Her eyes, lustrous, compelling, waited 
for his, waited through a long silence, 
then drew them to her own, but they 
were implacable. 

“Yes,” he admitted, reluctantly, “I 
can understand revenge.” 

Even so little of confessed sympathy, 
however, gave Sylvia an advantage. 
Her voice, musical and sad, went on. 

“Then you can understand remorse, 
for there may be remorse even with re- 
venge, as there may be love with hate. 
That is the poison that I am poisoned 
with.” She struck her breast with her 
clinched hand as though to beat down a 
physical pain. 


must 
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It was not her words, for, in spite 
of what he felt to be the sincerity of 
her anguish, they smacked to Carolath 
of the theatrical, but the sight of the 
quivering of her body and the feminine 
frailty of her hands that touched some 
deep chord of masculine mercy within 
him. That tenderness of heart that 
lay so near beneath the surface of his 
roughness made him turn to her im- 
pulsively. 

“If 1 spare you,” he asked, with a 
bluntness that made his words burn, 
“will you stop that book? It will be a 
hard thing to do, perhaps, and ques- 
tions will be asked which you must 
parry, but your husband:has money to 
buy up the publishing house ten times 
over, and money may do much. If you 
will swear to me to kill that venomous 
book, to keep it from ever coming to his 
or to her notice, I shall spare you.” 

Sylvia sank upon the chair near her, 
the chill dizziness upon her almost un- 
consciousness. As out of a thick mist 
of sensations she heard her own voice. 

“T cannot swear that! I cannot swear 
that! They have both read the book. I 
—TI myself—had it sent to them.” 

Thunderstruck at the admission, Car- 
olath stood watching the slim body be- 
fore him as it swayed unsteadily upon 
the chair. Slowly, every vestige of com- 
passion for it died in his heart, and a 
bitter contempt for the feminine thing 
which even now with eyes closed trusted 
surely to his manhood not to harm it al- 
most choked him with the artificial calm- 
ing of his rage. As one turns his back 
upon a loathsome object, he turned and 
left the room. 

The dull indifference with which Syl- 
via heard him go increased rather than 
diminished throughout the day. She 
wondered more than once if the spirit of 
martyrdom for which men and women 
had been canonized were anything like 
the calmness with which she found her- 


self facing her doom, for she never 
doubted that now Carolath would go 
straight to her husband. Had _ she 


known that Worthington was at that 
moment well on his way to an important 
business meeting in Chicago, it would 
have been a disappointment rather than 


a relief. The self-reliance that some- 
times comes only when every other 
source of reliance seems closed was now 
reached. 

But when the evening brought her 
word from her husband of his unexpect- 
ed call to the West, and she realized 
that Carolath had not seen him, and 
could not see him for a few days, the 
lethargy of her despair fell from her, 
and through the torpor of her veins the 
tingling of a fresh hope made her fev- 
erish, 

Louisa Shakleton, who more than 
halfway read between the lines of Syl- 
via’s book, watched her that evening 
with uncommon interest, and saw her 
flirt with a handsome Yale senior with a 
recklessness of consequence or comment 
that fairly made her tremble. Had Syl- 
via, she asked herself fearfully, escaped 
contamination with young Loring only 
to fall into a greater danger now? AIl- 
though no longer so confidential in her 
relations with her influential hostess and 
friend, Louisa determined she would 
speak about this new entanglement in 
the morning. But in the morning, Sylvia 
had left on an early train for New York. 


XVI. 

So little hope had Loring that Betty 
might successfully intercede with Kath- 
erine on his behalf, and so unendurable 
to him were the loneliness and empti- 
ness of the house at Belmont, that, a few 
hours after a long talk with Betty, he 
had hurriedly packed, and ordered his 
trap to be driven to Seneca, where he 
might take the midnight express for 
New York. 

His unreasoning fear of missing the 
train had sped the horses over the hard 
roads to such effect that he found a half 
hour’s wait ahead of him at the station, 
and that time he had spent, after the 
fashion of civilized man, by smoking 
and impatient pacing up and down the 
unlighted platform. 

Throughout the long journey, this 
restlessness grew upon him. Betty’s 
charity, and the optimism with which 
she had encouraged him as to Kather- 
ine, were no relief to him once he was 
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out of Betty’s healthful presence. Kath- 
erine he regarded as lost to him. When 
he reached New York all of the dis- 
quietude of the unhappy lover leaped 
up to meet the dissonances of the mil- 
lion-tongued city. The stifling heat of 
the busy streets, the aloofness of the 
ceaseless fret and broil from any in- 
dividual show of sympathy, the pitiless 
merging of the personal in the general, 
the communal devouring of the indi- 
vidual, made Loring’s heart sick within 
him. Feeling that the cramped atmos- 
phere of his apartment after the bound- 
less spaciousness of the acres at Bel- 
mont would be insupportable, he drove 
to a downtown restaurant, breakfasting 
slowly, then to his club. Everything 
seemed unreal, tawdry, insolent in its 
appeal to creature comforts. In the full 
daylight the rooms of the club were 
formal and cheerless. The few men 
coming and going, or reading the pa- 
pers, were either those whom he did 
not know or did not care to speak with. 
However, it was not until he had killed 
the inorning hours, and eaten a late and 
solitary lunch, that he rang for a han- 
som, determined to make the plunge for 
his home. By the time he had bathed 
and submitted himself to Cummings’ 
hands for an hour or so, he thought, 
Carolath would be coming in, At that 
consideration, he felt a mixture of 
pleased and shrinking anticipation. The 
detailed explanation Carolath would de- 
mand as to his unexpected return, and 
the inevitable denunciation that would 
ensue, put a very dark horizon to his im- 
mediate future. 

Never had the park seemed to him so 
banal, such a travesty upon nature. The 
majestic view of the Hudson, as he 
turned into the drive, struck him as a 


mere medium of commercialism from 
whose crowded waters _ ill-smelling 


smoke billowed upon the heavy air, and 
drifted over the city. An unreasoning 
desire possessed him to flee from the 
whole thing, and go back whence he 
had come. He shrank more and more 


from going over the miserable story 
with Carolath, as he knew he must. 
might even yet turn back. 

Five minutes later he was in the eleva- 


He 
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tor, on the way to his apartment. Open- 
ing the door with his key, he stood once 
more in the little entrance hall. How 
very small, and crowded, and musty it 
was ! 

He was about to raise his voice in 
summons of Cummings, who he did 
not doubt was somewhere in the rear, 
when the sound of a voice reached him 
from the parlor, Carolath’s voice unmis- 
takably. Of course he was talking to 
Cummings. With a quick movement, 
Loring strode to the door, threw it open, 
and entered the room. 

For a full minute neither Carolath nor 
Sylvia heeded the interruption. Then, 
as the intruder lingered, both looked to- 
ward the door. At the sight of Loring, 
who, too astounded to move, stood gaz- 
ing at them, both sprang to their feet 
with startled cries. 

It was only the woman that Loring 
saw. Slowly, under the tan of his skin, 
a dull color throbbed. His eyes burned 
upon her. Instantaneously the gamut 
of all the passions he had suffered fo- 
cused themselves upon her as the visible 
cause of their being. His strong young 
hands opened and clinched themselves 
with instinctive brute desire to crush 
the object of his pain. He grew taller 
and broader with the splendid rage that 
held him spellbound. 

And Sylvia gazed upon him, fright- 
ened, thrilled, adoring. Had he struck 
her down at that moment she would 
have accepted the blow without flinch- 
ing. 

The intensity of the scene was 
snapped when Carolath, passing softly 
behind Loring, closed the door. Still no 
one spoke, and Loring remained with his 
glowing eyes piercing Sylvia to the soul. 
At last, with a stifled moan, she covered 
her face, and sank upon the cushions 
behind her. 

“When did you come?” 
asked, with a voice that broke. 

“This morning.” Not for a second 
did the eyes waver in their fixity of con- 
centration. It mattered not whether the 
woman stood facing him or crouched 
with covered features. 

Seeing this, Carolath approached, and 
put his hand on Loring’s shoulder. 


Carolath 
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Something wonderfully gentle was in 
his manner. 

“Hadn’t you better leave us alone?” 
he asked, in a low voice. 

Dully, then, Loring turned to go, a 
long tremor running through his frame. 
But Sylvia had heard the whispered 
words, and now sprang forward, push- 
ing Carolath aside with both hands. 

“He shall not go,” she cried, “until he 
has spoken to me.” 

Carolath hesitated, the agony of plead- 
ing in the woman’s eyes at last deciding 
him. He turned, and slipped from the 
room. 

Sylvia faced Loring, throwing herself 
upon the floor on her knees, clasping her 
arms about him as he paused. 

“Speak to me,” she moaned, looking 
up to his eyes. “Anything! It matters 
little what you say now! Anything! 
Anything !” 

There was a threatening motion of 
the strong brown hands, then Loring 
held himself rigid, with his arms behind 
him. 

“Gordon!” the woman sobbed. “Any- 
thing! Just the sound of your voice!” 

He made no murmur, but as her arms 
clutched him frantically, she felt the 
quiver that shot through him, and her 
own head drooped forward against her 
arms. 

“Just a word!” she sobbed again. 
“Just one word that I may call my own! 
Only one!” 

The tortured sobbing filled the silence. 

With relentless fingers, Loring 
stooped, and unclasped the arms about 
his knees. As he released them, he 
stepped back, the golden head as it fell 
forward resting a moment upon his foot. 
Then he went from the room, closing 
the door softly after him. 

In the hall, he found Cummings puz- 
zling over the receipt of a telegram ad- 
dressed to Loring. With scarce a ripple 
of surprise the man handed it over, 
Loring’s face forbidding even greeting. 
Going into another room, he _ then 
mechanically tore open the envelope, and 
read the message : 

Katherine waiting for 


Come back at once. 
BETTY. 


her morning ride. 


Folding the paper, and slipping it 
again into its sheath, Loring bowed him- 
self upon the back of a chair, shaking 
with silent sobs. 


Two days later, Betty herself met the 
incoming train at Seneca. Loring was 
the only passenger to get off the long 
line of vestibuled “sleepers.” As he 
swung himself lightly down from the 
high steps, handsome and _ expectant, 
Betty espied him, and began talking to 
him at wide range. 

“T did not know whether you would 
be able to take the return journey with- 
out a keeper or not,” she called, en- 
tirely disregarding the loitering crowd 
about the platform and the faces of the 
passengers themselves as they looked 
without interest from the dusty windows 
at the sweltering, sun-blistered station. 
“The amount of boosting that it takes 
to get some men married is incredible.” 

Holding his straw hat aloft, he kissed 
her before all. 

“What an infernally hot day for you 
to be out!” he said, with the unfailing 
consideration he showed her. “It’s aw- 
fully good of you to come. Is all well?” 
with a nervous comprehensiveness of 
meaning. 

Betty: was warm, and seeing him ap- 
parently so fresh and unwilted, yet with- 
al so eager, she conceived the desire to 
make him suffer a moment’s denial. So 
she led the way around the corner of the 
building to the waiting road cart. When 
Loring had helped her up, and taken the 
reins himself from the negro who had 
been holding the horses, he repeated the 
question. 

Betty arranged her linen skirts, and 
raised her sunshade. 

“Did you have no trunk?” she asked, 
solicitously. 

“Didn’t you see me give Sandy the 
check?” he rejoined. “Is there any- 
thing wrong, Betty?” 

“How impatient you are for news of 
home for one who flies off at such a tan- 
gent!” she exclaimed. “When I heard 
you had gone off to New York in that 
absurd fashion, I was ready to wash my 
hands of your whole miserably muddled 
muss.” 
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“You told me to go,” he reminded 
her. 

Betty shrugged her fine shoulders. 

“Yes,” she admitted, “but I meant 
you to do it in a dignified and impressive 
way, not like a schoolboy in the sulks. 
Don't try to throw the blame on me now, 
Don, after I’ve just driven twenty-four 
miles in this heat.” 

Loring’s face fell, and Betty smiled 
serenely. : 

“Do you know,” she asked, “that I 
made love for you by proxy as no 
woman ever made love to a woman be- 
fore? For hours I worked over Kath- 
erine, and just when I had brought her 
to reason, for she was really determined 
to give you up, and sent for you, you 
had gone! Gone, without so much as a 
word!” . 

“There was nothing to say, except to 
myself,” he replied, ruefully. “I said a 
whole bunch of things there.” 

“It’s a pity your soliloquizing hadn't 
been your only means of expression a 
little further back the line,” she could 
not resist the temptation to remark. 

“Why did you send for me, then, 
3etty, if it is not all right? Such a tele- 
gram could mean only that.” He drew 
the horses down abruptly in the sudden 
dashing of his hopes, and looked off 
across the shimmering fields. Betty 
began to relent, but by degrees. 

“All right!” she exclaimed. ‘Do you 
suppose for a moment Katherine knows 
you are coming ?”’ 

“You said so,” he answered, with a 
reproachful glance that Betty cut off by 
a dip of her sunshade, correcting him in- 
stantly. 

“T said she was waiting for her morn- 
ing ride. The telegram had to be caba- 
listic.” 

She looked at him keenly then, as he 
did not answer. He appeared so boyish 
and wholesome in the light crash suit he 
was wearing, so supple of limb and clear 
of face, that not even the touch of trag- 
edy that she caught in his large eyes 
made it easy for her to reconcile him 
with thoughts of the writer of those ill- 
starred letters to Sylvia, and even 
harder to think of him as the rejected 
suitor of Katherine, or of any girl. 
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“Don't look so woe-begone,” she said, 
when she had decided that he really bore 
marks of suffering about his lips. “She 
has never removed your ring yet.” 

“Matter of habit,” he responded, now 
thoroughly depressed. 

“Nothing of the kind. I admit the 
thing is ticklish, but she is moping. Of 
course, love is like a jelly or hot bread. 
You can’t take many liberties with it, 
but it has a way of surprising one satis- 
factorily at times.” 

They lapsed into silence after that, 
and, considering the merciless heat, they 
had been laudibly energetic. The sun, 
pouring down out of a cloudless and 
colorless sky, struck from the yellow 
earth a veritable sea of heat that quiv- 
ered over the hills and fields in percepti- 
ble waves. The fine, powdery dust rose 
from under the horses’ feet in little 
puffs, and fell from the tires of the 
wheels in a continuous stream, that 
gathered into a cloud behind the cart. 
Yet for all the vibrant heat, there was 
a resilience in the air that made it en- 
durable. 

When they presently came to the 
heavy woods, Betty breathed freer. She 
was tired of their silent thoughts. 

“How is Mr. Von Carolath?”’ she 
asked. “And what does he say to all 
this ?” 

“Gentle as a sucking dove, but had I 
gone on a little sooner, I rather guess 
I should have caught it.” 

“Ah!” sighed Betty, appreciative, her 
eyes on a clump of sweet gum trees, 
their starlike leaves of a gorgeous color- 
ing of purples and crimsons and scar- 
lets. 

“You see,” Loring went on, as though 
it were something to be got off his mind 
by a full confession, “he must have been 
beside himself at first, not with me, you 
understand ?” 

“Yes,” Betty supplemented, readily 
comprehending, “with her.” 

“He went to her——”’ 

“No!” cried Betty, sitting up erect, 
but at sight of Loring’s gravity, she 
curbed her impatience. 

“And threatened her to disclose all to 
her husband. Even then he had no idea 
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that I had seen the book—or Katherine. 
She told him.” 

“Poor soul!” 

“And, Betty, when I got to the house, 
she was there, begging him to spare her. 
I walked in upon them unknowing.” 

Betty’s hand reached out, and rested 
on her brother’s knee. She was too wise 
to speak, but she understood the echo 
of pain in his eyes now, and the serious- 
ness about his mouth. 

“It was when I left that room,” he 
added, after a time, and with a hushed 
voice, “that your telegram came.” 

“Tell me one thing,” she entreated, 
when they had driven on some little 
way, still in the grateful shade of the 
woods. ‘He spared her?” 

Loring bowed acquiescence. 

Though Betty gave a sigh of relief, 
some subtle change soon swept over her. 
“T am not sure,” she said, sternly, tak- 
ing up her hand, “that she deserved 
that mercy.” But she knew without 
asking that Loring did not agree with 
her there. 


Ere they came to the outlying lands 
of Grumblethorpe, the cool breath of the 
approaching night was wafted over the 
darkening valleys. Behind them 
stretched the mountains, their golden 
haze mystically transmuted into ame- 
thystine depths, while from beyond the 
sunken sun threw out far into the sky 
tongues and pennants of splendid crim- 
son and orange. In the east, already 
the soft violet hues of twilight stole 
shadow-like before the unborn moon. 

“Betty,” said Loring, quivering all 
through his lusty manhood, “if my com- 
ing upon her now in this way should 
spoil it all!” 

His sister looked at him as attentively 
as the dusk would permit. They were 
passing the bluff, upon which, in the 
gloom of the pines, was an old negro 
burial ground. To the left, across the 
silent fields, loomed the grove in which 
lay the Grumblethorpe house. 

“Are all men so timid in their love?” 
she asked, puzzled. “If so, what a 
power over them the women would have 
if they only realized it! Coming upon 








her in this way is the only way, but re- 
member, if you don’t make it up with 
her in the first fifteen minutes, your 
chances aren’t worth estimating.” 

Betty was not a little apprehensive 
herself as they turned into the avenue. 
She did not quite understand Kather- 
ine’s reserve, and now that her own as- 
sumption of authority in summoning 
Loring back was to be put to the test 
as to its wisdom she became a trifle nerv- 
ous, and found herself wondering how 
best to bring the lovers together. All 
at once she put out her hands, and took 
the reins. 

“There she is,’ she whispered, nod- 
ding her head in the direction of the 
rolling stretch of meadow beyond the 
avenue where a tall figure in white was 
walking toward the opposite woods. 
“Out with you!” 

She pulled the horses to a standstill, 
and Loring sprang down. Through the 
gloaming shadows his face looked up, 
pale but determined. He smiled an in- 
stant into her eyes; then, with a mut- 
tered “Bless you!” turned, and struck 
off over the grass with swinging stride. 

Through the dun air the bats were 
darting like shuttles in the woof of the 
night. The brooding sky, absorbing the 
colors of the sunset, palpitated darkly 
above the hushed earth with the even- 
ing star as yet but a silver point upon 
its bosom. Low to the ground the fire- 
flies were flashing in a maze of luminous 
light. 

Loring, with head erect, kept his eyes 
on the moving figure in front of him. 
There was something in the carriage of 
the head that told him the woman was 
lost in meditation. His heart beat thick- 
ly with the certainty that it was of him 
she was thinking, even as he, with every 
throb of his hot blood, was reaching out 
to her with the fibers of his yearning. 

Katherine did not hear him until he 
was close upon her, but as he called her 
name, she confronted him, uttering an 
inarticulate little cry. For the space of 
a minute they looked into each other’s 
eyes, needing no brighter light than the 
twilight to see what they saw there of 
eager and of startled joy. 

“T have come back to you,” Loring 

















IN THE 
said, the thrilling of his rich voice en- 
folding her. ‘‘Katherine!” 

Slowly, her face still turned full to 
his, she drew from her finger his ring, 
holding it out to him upon the palm of 
her hand. 

“It has never left my finger,” she said, 
softly but clearly, “neither when I 
thought you had wronged me, nor since, 
when I knew that I had wronged you.” 

Upon the whiteness of her palm the 
great ruby lay in the dusk, lifeless and 
dull. Loring’s heart lay dead within 
him. 

“And yet,” he murmured, hoarse with 
despair, “you give this back to me!” 


THE 


EARTH FLAME 


“T give it back to you.” 

It seemed an eternity to Katherine 
that he stood looking down upon the 
jewel, his face set in haggard lines, his 
brain refusing to grasp any but the one 
miserable fact that she was bidding him 
take back his ring. And yet, finally, so 
slight a thing as the trembling of her 
hand made him raise his eyes to her 
face. What he saw there sent the blood 
bounding through his veins with the 
rapidity of a lightning flash. His love 
flamed up. Seizing the ring, he caught 
her outstretched hand, and slipped the 
ruby back upon her finger. Then, he 
held open his arms. 


END. 





LITTLE MISS APRIL 


Bet ese: Miss April trips over the hills 
Bearing rare gifts in her hands; 

Dancing blithely along over meadows and rills, 

Pausing to list to the birds’ happy trills 

With her pink ear uptilted, she carelessly spills 
Her treasures around as she stands. 


The covetous woodland ways hasten to seize 
The anemones’ dainty white urns 
And delicate violet-flagons; the leas 


Her emerald grasses ; 


the gaunt orchard trees 


The exquisite pink of her rich ‘broideries, 
The rock-clefts her filigree ferns. 


When the heedless, undutiful, fair little maid 
Turns to take up her journey again, 
What dismay in her round, rueful face is portrayed, 
As her sunshiny smiles and her coy dimples fade— 
For of old Mother Nature she’s sadly afraid, 
And she weeps in tear-torrents of rain. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I—VII OF “THE 
DELUGE,” BY DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


Matthew Blacklock, the central figure of the story, is essentially a 
self-made man, who has made himself a power to be reckoned with, 
He is a man of great natural force, immense egotism, insatiable greed for 
notoriety and unswerving adherence to his own standards of morality. 
He has two devouring ambitions: First to become one of the inner 
circle that controls high finance and second to become one of the elect 
in society. 

The opening chapters explain these ambitions, The magnate of the 
financial world is Roebuck, who has from time to time made use of 
Blacklock’s peculiar abilities and following. The latter has become 
impatient and dissatisfied with his role as a mere instrument and de- 
mands of Roebuck that he shall be given a place among the “seats of 
the mighty.” Roebuck makes a pretense of yielding to the demand, 

His social ambition is awakened and stimulated by his meeting with 
Anita Ellersly, the sister of a young society man who has been the 
recipient of many financial favors from Blacklock. 

The latter finally succeeds in his wish so far as to receive an invita- 
tion to dinner at the Elferslys’, which is given for reasons that are 
obvious. It is made plain to him, however, that his intentions with 
respect to Anita are extremely distasteful to her, and after an evening 
spent under a tremendous nervous strain he leaves the house exhausted 
and depressed, 

His first impulse after his visit to the Ellerslys’ house is to regard his 
plans as hopeless, but his vanity comes to his rescue and strengthens his 
resolution to succeed. For assistance he turns to Monson, the trainer of 
his racing stable, an Englishman in whom he has discovered unmistak- 
able signs of breeding and refinement. Under Monson’s tuition he 
makes rapid progress in adapting himself to the requirements imposed 
upon aspirants for social distinction. 

His absorption in these pursuits leads to his unconscious neglect of 
some of the finer points of his financial game. He allows himself to be 
misled by the smooth appearance of the friendliness of Mowbray Lang- 
don, one of Roebuck’s trusted lieutenants, and accumulates a heavy short 
interest in one of his pet industrial stocks. He visits Roebuck and is de- 
ceived by the latter’s suavity. He has another invitation to dine at the 
Ellerslys’ but his experience is as discouraging as before. 
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VII—(Continued.) 


T last Langdon rose. It 
irritated me to see her col- 
or under that indifferent 
fascinating smile of his. 
It irritated me to note that 
he held her hand all the 
time he was saying good- 
by, and the fact that he held it as if he’d 
as lief not be- holding it hardly lessened 
my longing to rush in and knock him 
down. What he did was all in the way 
of perfect good manners, and would 
have jarred no one not supersensitive, 
like me—and like his wife. I saw that 
she. too, was frowning. She looked 
beautiful that evening, in spite of her too 
great breadth for her height—her stout- 
ness was not altogether a defect when 
she was wearing evening dress. While 
she was friendly and smiling to Miss 
Ellersly, I saw, whether others saw it 
or not, that she quivered with appre- 
hension at his mildly flirtatious ways. 
He acted toward any and every attrac- 
tive woman as if he regarded himself 
as free and her as a possibility, and 
didn’t mind if she flattered herself that 
he regarded her as a probability. 

In an aimless sort of way Miss Ellers- 
ly, after the Langdons had disappeared, 
left the drawing room by the same door. 
Still aimlessly wandering, she drifted 
into the library by the hall door. As I 
rose, she lifted her eyes, saw me, drove 
away the frown of annoyance which 
came over her face like the faintest 
haze. In fact, it may have existed only 
in my imagination. She opened a large, 
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square silver box on the table, took out 
a cigarette, lighted it and holding it, 
with the smoke lazily curling up from 
it, between the long slender first and 
second fingers of her white hand, stood 
idly turning the leaves of a magazine. 
I threw my cigar into the fireplace. 
The slight sound as it struck made her 
jump, and I saw that, underneath her 
surface of perfect calm, she was in a 
nervous state full as tense as my own. 

“You smoke?” said I. 

“Sometimes,” she replied. “It is 
soothing and distracting. I don’t know 
how it is with others, but when I smoke, 
my mind is quite empty.” 

“It’s a nasty habit—smoking,” said I. 

“Do you think so?” said she, with the 
slightest lift to her tone and her eye- 
brows. 

“Especially for a woman,” I went on, 
because I could think of nothing else 
to say, and would not, at any cost, let 
this conversation, so hard to begin, die 
out. 

“You are one of those men who have 
one code for themselves and another for 
women.” 

“lt a man,” 
the two codes.” 
“Not all,” said she, after a pause. 

“All men of decent ideas,” said I, 
with emphasis. 

“Really?” said she, in a tone which 
irritated me by suggesting that what I 
said was both absurd and unimportant. 

“It is the first time I’ve ever seen a 
respectable woman smoke,” I went on, 
powerless to change the subject, though 
conscious I was getting tedious. “I’ve 


said I. 


“All men have 
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read of such things, but I didn’t be- 
lieve.” 

“That is interesting,” said she, her 
tone suggesting the reverse. 

“I’ve offended you by saying frankly 
what I thought,” said I. “Of course, 
it’s none of my business.” 

“Oh, no,” replied she, carelessly. 
“I’m not in the least offended. Preju- 
dices always interest me.” 

[ saw Ellersly and his wife sitting in 
the drawing room, pretending to talk 
to each other. I understood that they 
were leaving me alone with her deliber- 
ately, and I began to suspect she was 
in the plot. I smiled, and my courage 
and self-possession returned as sum- 
marily as they had fled. 

“I’m glad of this chance to get better 
acquainted with you,” said I. “I’ve 
wanted it ever since I first saw you.” 

As I put this to her directly, she 
dropped her eyes and murmured some- 
thing she probably wished me to think 
vaguely pleasant. 

“You are the first woman I ever 
knew,” I went on, “who was hard for 
me to get on any sort of terms with. 
I suppose it’s my fault. I don’t know 
this game yet. But I'll learn it, if you'll 
be a little patient ; and when I do, I think 
I'll be able to keep up my end.’ 

She looked at me—just looked. I 
couldn’t begin to guess what was going 
on in that gracefully poised head of 
hers. 

“Will you try to be friends with me?” 
said I. 

She continued to look at me in that 
same steady, puzzling way. 

“Will you?” I repeated. 

“T have no choice,” said she, slowly. 

I flushed. “What does that mean?” 
I demanded. 

She threw a hurried and, it seemed to 
me, frightened glance toward the draw- 
ing room. “I didn’t intend to offend 
you,” she said, in a low voice. “You 
have been such a good friend to papa 
—I’ve no right to feel anything but 
friendship for you.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say that,” said 
I. And I was; for those words of hers 
were the first expression of apprecia- 
tion and gratitude I had ever got from 
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any member of that family which I 
was holding up from ruin. I put out 
my hand, and she laid hers in it. 

“There isn’t anything I wouldn’t do 
to earn your friendship, Miss Anita,” 
I said, holding her hand tightly, feeling 
how lifeless it was, yet feeling, too, as 
if a flaming torch were being borne 
through me, were lighting a fire in every 
vein. 

The scarlet poured into her face and 
neck, wave on wave, until I thought it 
would never cease to come. She 
snatched her hand away and from her 
face streamed proud resentment. God, 
how I loved her at that moment! 

“Anita! Mr. Blacklock!” came from 
the other room, in her mother’s voice. 
“Come in here and save us old people 
from boring each other to sleep.” 

She turned swiftly and went into the 
other room, I following. There were a 
few minutes of conversation—a mono- 
logue by her mother. Then I ceased to 
disregard Ellersly’s less and less covert 
yawns, and rose to take leave. I could 
not look directly at Anita, but I was see- 
ing that her eyes were fixed on me, as 
if by some compulsion, some sinister 
compulsion. I left in high spirits. “No 
matter why or how she looks at you,” 
said I to myself. “All that is necessary 
is to get yourself noticed. After that, 
the rest is easy. You must keep cool 
enough always to remember that under 
this glamour which intoxicates you, 
she’s a woman, just a woman, waiting 
for a man.” 

On the following Tuesday afternoon, 
toward five o’clock, I descended from 
my apartment on my way to my brough- 
am. In the entrance hall I met Mon- 
son coming in. 

“Hello, you!” said he. “Slipping 
away to get married?” 

“No, I’m only making a call,” replied 
I, taking alarm instantly. 

“Oh, is that all?” said he, with a sly 
grin. “It must be a mighty serious 
matter.” 

“I’m in no hurry,” said I. “Come up 
with me for a few minutes.” 

As soon as we were alone in my sit- 
ting room, I demanded: “What’s wrong 
with me?” 
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“Nothing—not a thing,” was his an- 
swer, in a tone I had a struggle with 
myself not to resent. “I’ve never seen 
anyone quite so grand—top hat, latest 
style, long coat ditto, white buckskin 
waistcoat, twenty-thousand-dollar pearl 
in pale blue scarf, white spats, spotless 
varnish boots just from the varnishers, 
cream-colored gloves. You wil] make a 
hit!) My eye, I'll bet she won't be able 
to resist you.” 

I began to shed my plumage. “I 
thought this was the thing when you’re 
calling on people you hardly know.” 

“T should say you’d have to know ’em 
uncommon well to give ‘em such a treat. 
Rather !” 

“What shall I wear?” IT asked. “You 
certainly told me the other day that this 
was proper.” 

“Proper—so it is—too damn proper,” 
was his answer. “That'd be all right 
for a bridegroom or a best man or an 
usher—or perhaps for a wedding guest. 
It wouldn’t do any particular harm even 
to call in it, if the people were used to 
you. But: aa 

“T look dressed up?” 

“Like a fashion plate 
like a society actor.” 

“What shall I wear?” 

“Oh, just throw yourself together 
any old way. Business suit’s good 
enough.” 

“But I barely know these people— 





like a tailor— 





socially. I never called there,” I ob- 
jected. 
“Then don’t call,” he advised. “Send 


your valet in a cab to leave a card at the 
door. Calling has gone clean out—un- 
less a man’s got something very especial 
in mind. Never show that you're eager. 
Keep your hand hid.” 

“They'd know I had something espe- 
cial in mind if I called?” 

“Certainly, and if you’d gone in those 
togs, they'd have assumed you had 
come to—to ask the old man for his 
daughter—or something like that.” 

I lost no time in getting back into a 
business suit. 


A week passed and, just as I was 


within sight of my limit of patience, 
Bromwell Ellersly appeared at my of- 
fice. 
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“T can’t put my hand on the neces- 
sary cash, Mr. Blacklock—at least, not 
for a few days. Can I count on your 
further indulgence?” This in his best 
exhibit of old-fashioned courtliness— 
the “gentleman” through and through, 
ignorant of anything useful. 

“Don’t let that matter worry you, EI- 
lersly,” said I, friendly, for I wanted to 
be on a somewhat less business-like 
basis with that family. “The market’s 
steady, and will go up before it goes 
down.” 

“Good!” said he. “By the way, you 
haven't kept your promise to call.” 

“T’m a busy man,” said I. “You 
must make my excuses to your wife. 
But—in the evenings. Couldn’t we get 
up a little theater party—Mrs. Ellersly 
and your daughter and you and I— 
Sam, too, if he cares to come?” 

“Delightful!” cried he. 

“Whichever one of the next five even- 
ings you say,’ I said. “Let me know 
by to-morrow morning, will you?” And 
we talked no more of the neglected mar- 
gins; we understood each other. When 
he left he had negotiated a three months’ 
loan of twenty thousand dollars. 





They were so surprised that they 
couldn't conceal it, when they were ush- 
ered into my apartment on the Wednes- 
day evening they had fixed upon. If 
my taste in dress was somewhat too 
pronounced, my taste in my surround- 
ings was not. I suppose the same in- 
stinct that made me like the music and 
the pictures and the books that were 
the products of superior minds guided 
me right in architecture, decoration and 
furniture. I know I am one of those 
who are born with the instinct for the 
best. Once Monson got in the way of 
free criticism, he indulged himself 
without stint, after the customary hu- 
man fashion; in fact, so free did he be- 
come that had I not feared to frighten 
him and so bring about the defeat of 
my purposes, I should have sat on him 
hard very soon after we made our bar- 
gain. As it was, I stood his worst im- 
pudences without flinching, and partial- 
ly consoled myself with the amusement 
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I got out of watching his vanity lead 
him on into thinking his trifling knowl- 
edge the most vital matter in the world 
—just as you sometimes see a waiter or 
a clerk with an air as if he were shar 
ing the care of the universe with the 
Almighty. 

But even Monson could find nothing 
to criticise either in my apartment or 
in my country house. And, by the way, 
he showed his limitations by remarking, 
after he had inspected: “I must say, 
Blacklock, your architects and decora- 
tors have done well by you.” As if a 
man’s surroundings were not the unfail- 
ing index to himself, no matter how 
much money he spends or how good 
architects and the like he hires. As if a 
man could ever buy good taste. 

I was pleased out of all proportion to 
its value by what Ellersly and his wife 
looked and said. But, though I watched 
Miss Ellersly closely, though I tried to 
draw from her some comment on my 
belongings—on my pictures, on my 
superb tapestries, on the beautiful carv- 
ing of my furniture—I got nothing from 
her beyond that first look of surprise 
and pleasure. Her face resumed its 
statuelike calm, her eyes did not wan- 
der ; her lips, like a crimson bow painted 
upon her clear, white skin, remained 
closed. She spoke only when she was 
spoken to, and then as briefly as possi- 
ble. The dinner—and a mighty good 
dinner it was—would have been mem- 
orable for strain and silence had not 
Mrs. Ellersly kept up her incessant 
chatter. I can’t recall a word she said, 
but I admired her for being able to talk 
at all. I knew she was in the same state 
as the rest of us, yet she acted perfectly 
at her ease; and not until I thought it 
over afterward did I realize that she 
had done all the talking, except answers 
to her occasional and cleverly sprinkled 
direct questions. 

Ellersly sat opposite me, and I was 
irritated, and thrown into confusion, too, 
every time I lifted my eyes, by the 
crushed, criminal expression of his face. 
He ate and drank hugely—and ex- 
tremely bad manners it would have been 
regarded in me had I made as much 
noise as he, or lifted such quantities at 
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a time into my mouth. But through his 
noisy gluttony he managed somehow to 
maintain that hangdog air—like a thief 
who has gone through the house and, 
on his way out, has paused at the pan- 
try, with the sack of plunder beside him, 
to gorge himself. 

I looked at Anita several times, each 
time with a carefully framed remark 
ready. Each time I found her gaze on 
me—and I could say nothing, could 
only look away in a sort of panic. Her 
eyes were strangely variable. I have 
seen them of a gray, so pale that it was 
almost silver—like the steely light off 
the snow line at the edge of the horizon; 
again, and they were so that evening, 
they shone with the deepest, softest 
blue, and made one think, as one logked 
at her, of a fresh violet frozen in a 
block of clear ice. 

I sat behind her in the box at the 
theater. During the first and second in- 
termissions several men dropped in to 
speak to her mother and her—fellows 
who didn’t ever come downtown, but I 
could tell they knew who I was by the 
way they ignored me. It exasperated 
me to a pitch of fury, that coldly inso- 
lent air of theirs—a jerky nod at me 
without so much as a glance, and no 
notice of me when they were leaving 
my box beyond a faint, supercilious 
smile as they passed with eyes straight 
ahead. I knew what it meant, what 
they were thinking—that the “Bucket 
Shop King,” as the newspapers had 
dubbed me, was trying to use old EI- 
lersly’s necessities as a “jimmy” and 
“break into society.” When the curtain 
went down for the last intermission, two 
young men appeared; I did not get up 
as I had before, but stuck to my seat— 
I had reached that point at which cour- 
tesy becomes cowardice. 

They craned and strained at her 
round me and over me, presently gave 
up and retired, disguising their anger as 
contempt for the bad manners of a 
bounder. But that disturbed me not a 
ripple, the more as I was delighting in 
a consoling discovery. Listening and 
watching as she talked with these young 
men, whom she evidently knew well, I 
noted that she was distant and only 
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politely friendly in manner habitually, 
that while the ice might thicken for me, 
it was there always. I knew enough 
about women to know that, if the wom- 
an who can thaw only for one man is 
the most difficult, she is also the most 
constant. “Once she thaws toward 
me!’’ I said to myself. 

When the young men had gone, I 
leaned forward until my head was close 
to hers, to her hair—fine, soft, abundant, 
electric hair. Like the infatuated fool 
that I was, I tore out all the pigeonholes 
of my brain in search of something to 
say to her, something that would start 
her to thinking well of me. She must 
have felt my breath upon her neck, for 
she moved away slightly, and it seemed 
to me—though this may have been su- 
persensitiveness—that a shiver visibly 
passed over that wonderful white skin 
of hers. 

I drew back and involuntarily said, 
“Beg pardon.” I glanced at her mother 
and it was my turn to shudder. I can’t 
hope to give an accurate impression of 
that stony, mercenary, mean face. 
There are looks that paint upon the 
human countenance the whole of a life, 
as a flash of lightning paints upon the 
blackness of the night miles on miles 
of landscape. That look of Mrs. El- 
lersly’s—stern disapproval at her daugh- 
ter, stern command that she be more 
civil, that she unbend—showed me the 
old woman’s soul. And I say that no 
old harpy presiding over a dive is more 
full of the venom of the hideous calcu- 
lations of the market for flesh and blood 
than is a woman whose life is wrapped 
up in wealth and show. 

“Tf you wish it,” I said, on impulse, 
to Miss Ellersly, in a low voice, “I shall 
never try to see you again.” 

I could feel rather than see the blood 
suddenly beating in her skin, and there 
was in her voice a nervousness very like 
fright as she answered: “I’m sure mam- 
ma and I shall be glad to see you when- 
ever you come.” 

“You?” I persisted. 

“Yes,” she said, after a brief hesi- 
tation. 

“Glad?” I persisted. 
She smiled—the faintest change in 
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the perfect curve of her lips. ‘You are 
very persistent, aren’t you?” 

“Very,” I answered. “That is why 
I have always got whatever I wanted.” 

“T admire it,” said she. 

“No, you don’t,” I replied. “You 
think it is vulgar, and you think I am 
vulgar because I have that quality— 
that and some others.” 

She did not contradict me. 

“Well, I am vulgar—from your stand- 
point,” I went on. “I have purposes and 
passions. And I pursue them. For in- 
stance, you.” 

“T?” she said, tranquilly. 

“You,” I repeated. “I made up my 
mind the first day I saw you that I'd 
make you like me. And—you will.” 

“That is very flattering,” said she. 
“And a little terrifying. For’”—she fal- 
tered, then went bravely on—‘“I sup- 
pose there isn’t anything you'd stop at 
in order to gain your end.” 

“Nothing,” said I, and I compelled 
her to meet my gaze. 

She drew a long breath, and I 
thought there was a sob in it—like a 
frightened child. 

“But I repeat,” I went on, “that if 
you wish it, I shall never try to see you 
again. Do you wish it?” 

“T—don’t—know,” she 
slowly. “I think—not.” 

As she spoke the last word, she lifted 
her eyes to mine with a look of forced 
friendliness in them that I’d rather not 
have seen there. I wished to be blind 
to her defects, to the stains and 
smutches with which her surroundings 
must have sullied her. And that friend- 
ly look was an unmistakable hypocrisy 
in obedience to her mother. However, 
it had the effect of bringing her nearer 
to my own earthy level, of putting me 
at ease with her, and for the few re- 
maining minutes we talked freely, I 
indifferent whether my manners and 
conversation were correct. As I helped 
her into their carriage, I pressed her 
arm slightly, and said in a voice for her 
only, “Until to-morrow.” 

At five the next day I rang the El- 
lerslys’ bell, was taken through the 
drawing room into that same library. 


answered, 
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The curtains over the double doorway 
between the two rooms were almost 
drawn. She presently entered from the 
hall. I admired the picture she made 
in the doorway—her big hat, her em- 
broidered dress of white cloth, and that 
small, sweet, cold face of hers. And as 
I looked, I knew that nothing, nothing 
—no, not even her wish, her command 
—could stop me from trying to make 
her my own. That resolve must have 
shown in my face—it or the passion 
that inspired it—for she paused and 
paled and shrank. 

“What is it?’ I asked. “Are you 
afraid of me?” 

She came forward proudly, a little 
scorn in her eyes. “No,” she said. 
“But if you knew—you would be afraid 
of me.” 

“IT am,” I confessed. “I am afraid 
of you because you inspire in me a feel- 
ing that is beyond my control. I’ve 
committed many follies in my life—I 
have moods in which it amuses me to 
defy fate. But those follies have al- 
ways been of my own willing. You”’— 
I laughed—“you are a folly for me. But 
one that compels me.” 

She smiled—not discouragingly—and 
seated herself on a tiny sofa in the cor- 
ner, a curiously impregnable intrench- 
ment, as I noted—for my impulse was 
to carry her by storm. I was aston- 
ished at my own audacity; I was won- 
dering where my fear of her had gone, 
my awe of her superior fineness and 
breeding. I did not then know it had 
disappeared not before my own courage 
but before her deliberate contrivance. 
“Mamma will be down in a few min- 
utes,” she said. 

“T didn’t come to see your mother,” 
replied I. “I came to see you.” 

She flushed, then froze—and I knew 
I had once more “got upon” her nerves 
with my rude directness. How eager- 
ly sensitive our nerves are to bad im- 
pressions of one we don’t like, and how 
coarsely insensible to bad impressions of 
one we do like! 

“T see I’ve offended again, as usual,” 
said I, attributing to her a set of super- 
humanly sensitive “ladylike’ nerves, 
along with all the other superhuman 





qualities with which I adorned her. 
“You attach so much importance to 
petty little dancing-master tricks and 
caperings. You  live—always have 
lived—in an artificial atmosphere. Real 
things act on you like fresh air on a 
hothouse flower.” 

“You are—fresh air?” she inquired, 
with a laughing sarcasm she thought too 
subtle for me to catch. 

“T am that,” retorted I. “And good 
for you—as you'll find when you get 
used to me.” 

I heard voices in the next room— 
her mother’s and some man’s. We 
waited until it was evident we were not 
to be disturbed. As I realized that fact 
and surmised its meaning, I looked tri- 
umphantly at her. She drew further 
back into her corner, and the almost 
stern firmness of her contour told me 
she had set her teeth. 

“T see you are nerving yourself,” said 
I, with a laugh. “You are perfectly 
certain I am going to propose to you.” 

She flamed scarlet and half started 
up. 


““ 


’ 





Your mother—in the next room— 
expects it, too,” I went on, laughing 
even more disagreeably. “Your par- 
ents need money—they have decided to 
sell you, their only large income-pro- 
ducing asset. And I am willing to buy. 
What do you say ?” 

I was blocking her way out of the 
room. She was standing, her breath 
coming fast, her eyes blazing. “You 
are—frightful!”’ she exclaimed, in a 
low voice. 

“Because I am frank, because I am 
honest? Because I want to put things 
on a sound basis? I suppose, if I came 
lying and pretending, and let you lie 
and pretend, and let your parents and 
Sam lie and pretend, you would find 
me—almost tolerable. Well, I’m not 
that kind. When there’s no especial 
reason one way or the other, I’m willing 
to smirk and grimace and dodder and 
drivel, like the rest of your friends, 
those ladies and gentlemen. But when 
there’s business to be transacted, I am 
business-like. Let us understand each 
other. Let’s not begin with you think- P 
ing you are deceiving me, and so hating 
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me and despising me and trying to keep 

up the deception.” 

She was listening; she was no longer 
longing to fly from the room; she was 
curious. I knew I had scored. 

“In any event,” I continued, “you 
would have married for money. You’ve 
been brought up to it, like all these girls 
of your set. You'd be miserable with- 
out luxury. If you had your choice be- 
tween love without luxury and luxury 
without love, it’d be as easy to foretell 
which you’d do as to foretell how a 
starving poet would choose between a 
loaf of bread and a volume of poems. 
You may love love; but you love life— 
your kind of life—better.”’ 

She lowered her head. 
she said. 


“Tt is true,” 
“It is low and vile, but it is 





true.” 

“Your parents need money ae 
began. 

She stopped me with a gesture. 


“Don’t blame them,” she pleaded. “I 
am more guilty than they.” 

I was proud of her as she made that 
confession. “You have the makings of 
a decent woman in you,” said I. “I 
should have wanted you even if you 
hadn't. But what I now see makes 
what I thought a folly of mine look 
more like wisdom.” 

“IT must warn you,” she said, and 
now she was looking directly at me. “I 
shall never love you.” 

“Never is a long 
“I’m old enough to 
prophecy.” 

“T shall never love you,” she repeated. 
“For many reasons you wouldn’t under- 
stand. For one you will understand.” 

“T understand the ‘many reasons’ you 
say are beyond me,” said I. “For, dear 
young lady, under this coarse exterior 
I assure you there’s hidden a rather 
sharp outlook on human nature—and 
—well, nerves that respond to the faint- 
est changes in you as do mine can’t 
be altogether without sensitiveness. 
What's the other reason—the reason? 
That you think you love some one else ?” 

“Thank you for saying it for me,” 
she replied. 

You can’t imagine how pleased I was 
at having earned her gratitude, even in 


time,” replied 3 
be cynical about 
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so little a matter. “I have thought of 
that,” said I. “It is of no consequence.” 

“But you don’t understand,” she 
pleaded. 

“On the contrary, I understand per- 
fectly,” I assured her. “And the reason 
I am not disturbed is—you are here, 
you are not with him.” 

She lowered her head so that I had 
no view of her face. 

“You and he do not marry,” I went 
on, “because you are both poor?” 

“No,” she replied. 

“Because he does not care for you?” 

“No—not that,” she said. 


“Because you thought he hadn't 
enough for two?” 
A long pause, then—very faintly: 


“No—not that.” 

“Then it must be because he hasn't 
as much money as he’d like, and must 
find a girl who'll bring him—what he 
most wants.” 

She was silent. 

“That is, while he loves you dearly, 
he loves money more. And he’s will- 
ing to see you go to another man, be the 
wife of another man, be—everything 
to another man.” I laughed. “I'll take 
my chances against love of that sort.” 

“You don’t understand,” she mur- 
mured. “You don’t realize—there are 
many things that mean nothing to you 
and that mean—oh, so much to people 
brought up as we are.” 

“Nonsense!” said I. “What do you 
mean by ‘we’? Nature has been bring- 
ing us up for a thousand thousand 

A few years of silly false train- 


years. 
ing doesn’t undo her work. If you and 
other, you 





he had cared for each 
wouldn’t be here, trying to apologize for 
his selfish vanity.” 

“No matter about him,” she cried, im 
patiently, lifting her head haughtily. 
“The point is, I love him—and always 
shall. I warn you.” 

“And I take you at my own risk ?” 

Her look answered “Yes!” 

“Well’—and I took her hand—‘“then, 
we are engaged.” 

Her whole body grew tense, and her 
hand chilled as it lay in mine. ‘Don’t-— 
please don’t,” I said, gently. “I’m not 
so bad as all that. If you will be as 
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generous with me as I shall be with 
you, neither of us will ever regret this.” 
There were tears on her cheeks as 
she slowly released her hand. 
“T shall ask nothing of you that you 
are not ready freely to give,” I said. 


Impulsively she stood and put out ° 


her hand, and the eyes she lifted to 
mine were shining and friendly. I 
caught her in my arms and kissed her 
—not once but many times. And it was 
not until the chill of her icelike face had 
cooled me that I released her, drew 
back red and ashamed and stammering 
apologies. But her impulse of friendli- 
ness had been killed: she once more, as 
I saw only too plainly, felt for me that 
sense of repulsion, felt for herself that 
sense of self-degradation. 

“T cannot marry you!” she muttered. 

“You can—and will—and must,” I 
cried, infuriated by her look. 

There was a long silence. I could 
easily guess what was being fought out 
in her mind. At last she slowly drew 
herself up. “I cannot refuse,” she said, 
and her eyes sparkled with defiance that 
had hate in it. “You have the power to 
compel me. Use it, like the brute you 
refuse to let me forget that you are.” 
She looked so young, so beautiful, so 
angry—and so tempting. 

“So Tvshall!”’ I answered. “Children 
have to be taught what is good for 
them. Call in your mother, and we'll 
tell her the news.” 

Instead, she went into the next room. 
I followed, saw Mrs. Ellersly seated at 
the tea table in the corner furthest from 
the library where her daughter and I 
had been negotiating. She was read- 
ing a letter, holding her lorgnon up to 
her painted old eyes. 

“Won't you give us tea, mother?” 
said Anita, on her surface not a trace 
of the cyclone which must still have 
been raging in her. 

“Congratulate me, Mrs. Ellersly,” 
said I. “Your daughter has consented 
to marry me.” 

Instead of speaking, Mrs. Ellersly be- 
gan to cry—real tears. And for a mo- 
ment I thought there was a real heart 
inside of her somewhere. But when she 
spoke, that delusion vanished. 
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“You must forgive me, Mr. Black- 
lock,” she said, in her hard, smooth, 
politic voice. ‘It is the shock of realiz- 
ing I’m about to lose my daughter.” 
And I knew that her tears were from 
joy and relief—Anita had “come up to 
the scratch’; the hideous menace of 
“genteel poverty” had been averted. 

“Do give us tea, mamma,” said Anita. 
Her cold, sarcastic tone cut my nerves 
and her mother’s like a razor blade. I 
looked sharply at her, and wondered 
whether I was not making a bargain 
vastly different from that my passion 
was picturing. 


VIII. 


But before there was time for me to 
get a distinct impression, that ugly 
shape of cynicism had disappeared. 

“It was probably a shadow I myself 
cast upon her,” I assured myself; and 
once more she seemed to me like a clear, 
calm lake of melted snow from the 
mountains. “I can see to the pure 
white sand of the very bottom,” 
thought I. Mystery there was, but only 
the mystery of wonder at the appari- 
tion of such beauty and purity in such 
a world as mine. True, from time to 
time, there showed at the surface or 
vaguely outlined in the depths forms 
strangely out of place in those unsul- 
lied waters. But I either refused to see 
or refused to trust my senses. I had 
a fixed ideal of what a woman should 
be; and I had made up my mind that 
this girl embodied my ideal. 

“If you’d only give up your ciga- 
rettes,” I remember saying to her when 
we were a little better acquainted, 
“you'd be perfect.” 

She made an _ impatient gesture. 
“Don’t!” she commanded, almost an- 
grily. “You make me feel like a hypo- 
crite. You tempt me to be a hypocrite. 
Why not be content with woman as she 
is—a human being? And—how could 
I—any woman not an idiot—be alive for 
twenty-five years without learning—a 
thing or two? Why should any man 
want it?” 

“Because to know is to be spattered 
and stained,” said I. “I get enough of 





























people who know, downtown. Uptown 
—I want a change of air. Of course, 
you think you know the world, but you 
haven’t the remotest conception of what 
it’s really like. Sometimes when I’m 
with you, I begin to feel mean and— 
and unclean. And the feeling grows on 
me until it’s all I can do to restrain my- 
self from rushing away to—to take a 
bath.” 

She looked at me critically. 

“You’ve never had much to do with 
women, have you?” she finally said, in 
a musing tone. 

“IT wish that were true—almost,” re- 
plied I, on my mettle as a man, and re- 
sisting not without effort the impulse to 
make some vague “confessions”— 
boastings disguised as penitential ad- 
missions—after the customary mascu- 
line fashion. 

She smiled—and one of those ugly 
shapes seemed to me to be floating laz- 
ily and repellently downward, out of 
sight. “A man and a woman can be a 
great deal to each other, I believe,” said 
she; “can be—married, and all that— 
and remain as strange to each other as 
if they had never met—more hopelessly 
strangers.” 

“There’s always a sort of mystery,” 
I conceded. “I suppose that’s one of 
the things that keep married people in- 
terested.” 

She shrugged her shoulders—she 
was in evening dress, I recall, and there 
was on her white skin that intense blu- 
ish tinge one sees on the new snow 
when the sun comes out. 

“Mystery!” she said, impatiently. 
“There’s no mystery except what we 
ourselves make. It’s useless—perfectly 
useless,” she went on, absently. “You're 
the sort of man who, if a woman cared 
for him, or even showed friendship 
for him by being frank and human and 
natural with him, he’d punish her for it 
by—by despising her.” 

I smiled, much as one smiles at the 
efforts of a precocious child to prove 
that it is a Methuselah in experience. 

“Tf you weren’t like an angel in com- 
parison with the others I’ve known,” 
said I, “do you suppose I could care for 
you as I do?” 
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I saw my remark irritated her, and I 
fancied it was her vanity that was of- 
fended by my disbelief in her knowl- 
edge of life. I hadn’t a suspicion that 
I had hurt and alienated her by slam- 
ming in her very face the door of 
friendship and frankness her honesty 
was forcing her to try to open for me. 
In my stupidity of imagining her not 
human like the other women and the 
men I had known, but a creature apart 
and in a class apart, I stood day after 
day gaping at that very door, and won- 
dering how I could open it, how pene- 
trate even to the courtyard of that ves- 
tal citadel! 

So long as my old-fashioned belief 
that good women were more than hu- 
man and bad women less than human 
had influenced me only to a sharper 
lookout in dealing with the one species 
of woman I then came in contact with, 
no harm to me resulted, but on the con- 
trary good—who ever got into trouble 
through walking the world with sword 
and sword arm free? But when, under 
the spell of Anita Ellersly, I dragged 
the “superhuman goodness” part of my 
theory down out of the clouds and made 
it my guardian and guide—really, it’s 
a miracle that I escaped from the pit 
into which that lunacy pitched me head- 
long. I was not content with idealizing 
only her; I went on to seeing good, and 
only good, in everybody! The millen- 
nium was at hand; all Wall Street was 
my friend; whatever I wanted would 
happen. And when Roebuck, with an 
air like a benediction from a bishop 
backed by a cathedral organ and full 
choir, gave me the tip to buy coal 
stocks, I canonized him on the spot. 
Never did a Jersey “jay” in Sunday 
clothes and tallowed boots respond to a 
bunco steerer’s greeting with a gladder 
smile than mine to that pious old past 
master of craft. 

I will say, in justice to myself, though 
it is also in excuse, that if I had known 
him intimately a few years earlier, I 
should have found it all but impossible 
to fool myself. For he had not long 
been in a position where he could keep 
wholly detached from the crimes com- 
mitted for his benefit and by his order, 
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and where he could disclaim responsi- 
bility and even knowledge. The great 
lawyers of the country have been most 
ingenious in developing corporate law 
in the direction of making the corpora- 
tion a complete and secure shield be- 
tween the beneficiary of a crime and its 
consequences ; but before a great finan- 
cier can use this shield perfectly, he 
must build up a system—he must find 
lieutenants with the necessary coolness, 
courage and cunning; he must teach 
them to understand his hints; he must 
educate them not to point out to him 
the disagreeable things involved in his 
orders, but to execute unquestioningly, 
to efface completely the trail between 
him and them, whether or not they suc- 
ceed in covering the roundabout and 
faint trail between themselves and the 
tools that nominally commit the crimes. 

As nearly as I can get at it, when 
Roebuck was luring me into National 
Coal he had not for five years been 
open to attack, but had so far hedged 
himself in that, had his closest lieu- 
tenants been trapped and frightened 
into “squealing,” he would not have 
been involved; without fear of ex- 
posure and with a clear conscience 
he could—and would!—have joined in 
the denunciation of the man who had 
been caught, and could—and would !— 
have helped send him to the peniten- 
tiary or to the scaffold. With the se- 
curity of an honest man and the secur- 
ity of a Christian he planned his colos- 
sal thefts and reaped their benefits; and 
whenever he was accused, he could have 
explained everything, could have got 
his accuser’s sympathy and admiration. 
I say, could have explained; but he 
would not. Early in his career, he had 
learned the first principle of successful 
crime—silence. No matter what the 
provocation or the seeming advantage, 
he uttered only a few generous general 
phrases, such as “those misguided 
men,” or “the Master teaches us to bear 
with meekness the calumnies of the 
wicked,” or “let him that is without sin 
cast the first stone.” As to the crime 


*‘tself—silence, and the dividends. 
A great man, Roebuck! 
hat to him. 


I doff my 
Of all the dealers in stolen 





goods under police protection, who so 
shrewd as he? 

Wilmot was the instrument he em- 
ployed to put the coal industry into con- 
dition for “reorganization.” He bought 
control of one of the coal railroads and 
made Wilmot president of it. Wilmot, 
taught by twenty years of his service, 
knew what was expected of him, and 
proceeded to do it. He put in a “loyal” 
general freight agent who also needed 
no instructions, but busied himself at 
destroying his own and all the other 
coal roads by a system of secret re- 
bates and rate cuttings. As the other 
roads, one by one, descended toward 
bankruptcy, Roebuck bought the com- 
paratively small blocks of stock neces- 
sary to give him control of them. When 
he had power over enough of them to 
establish a partial monopoly of trans- 
portation in and out of the coal dis- 
tricts, he was ready for his lieutenant 
to attack the mining properties. Prob- 
ably his orders to Wilmot were nothing 
more definite or less innocent than: 
“Wilmot, my boy, don’t you think you 
and I and some others of our friends 
ought to buy some of those mines, if 
they come on the market at a fair price? 
Let me know when you hear of any at- 
tractive investments of that sort.” 

That would have been quite enough 
to “tip it off” to Wilmot that the time 
had come for reaching out from control 
of railway to control of mine. He lost 
no time; he easily forced one mining 
property after another into a position 
where its owners were glad—were ea- 
ger—to sell all or part of the wreck of 
it “at a fair price” to him and Roebuck 
and “our friends.” It was as the result 
of one of these moves that the great 
Manasquale mines were so hemmed in 
by ruinous freight rates, by strike trou- 
bles, by floods from broken machinery 
and mysteriously leaky dams, that I 
was able to buy them “‘at a fair price” 
—that is, at less than one-fifth their 
value. But at the time—and for a long 
time afterward—I did not know, on my 
honor did not suspect, what was the 
cause, the sole cause, of the change of 
the coal region from a place of peace- 
ful industry, content with fair profits, 


























to an industrial chaos with ruin im- 
pending. 

Once the railways and the mining 
companies were all on the verge of 
bankruptcy, Roebuck and his “friends” 
were ready to buy, here control for pur- 
pose of speculation, there ownership 
for purposes of permanent investment. 
This is what is known as the reorganiz- 
ing stage. The processes of high 
finance are very simple—first, buy the 
comparatively small holdings necessary 
to create confusion and disaster; sec- 
ond, create confusion and disaster, buy- 
ing up more and more wreckage; third, 
reorganize; fourth, offer the new 
stocks and bonds to the public with a 
mighty blare of trumpets which pro- 
duces a boom market; fifth, unload on 
the public, pass dividends, issue unfav- 
orable statements, depress prices, buy 
back cheap what you have sold dear. 
Repeat ad infinitum, for the law is for 
the laughter of the strong, and the pub- 
lic is an eager ass. To keep up the 
fiction of “respectability,” the inside 
ring divides into two parties for its 
campaigns—one party to break down, 
the other to build up. One takes the 
profits from destruction and departs, 
perhaps to construct elsewhere; the 
other takes the profits from construc- 
tion and departs, perhaps to destroy 
elsewhere. As their collusion is mere- 
ly tacit, no conscience need twitch. I 
must add that, at the time of which I 
am writing, I did not realize the exist- 
ence of this conspiracy. I knew, of 
course, that many lawless and savage 
things were done, that there were ras- 
cals among the high financiers, and 
that almost all financiers at times did 
things that were more or less rascally; 
but I did not know, did not suspect, 
that high finance was, through and 
through, brigandage, and that the high 
financier, by long and unmolested prac- 
tice of brigandage, had come to look 
on it as legitimate, lawful business, and 
on laws forbidding or hampering it as 
outrageous, socialistic, anarchistic, at- 
tacks upon the social order! 

I was sufficiently infected with the 
spirit of the financier, I frankly confess, 
to look on the public as a sort of cow 
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to milk and send out to grass that it 
might get itself ready to be driven in 
and milked again. Does not the cow 
produce milk not for its own use but 
for the use of him who looks after her, 
provides her with pasturage and shelter, 
and saves her from the calamities in 
which her lack of foresight and of other 
intelligence would involve her, were she 
not looked after? And is not the fact 
that the public—beg pardon, the cow— 
meekly and even cheerfully submits to 
the milking proof that God intended 
her to be the servant of the Roebucks— 
beg pardon again, of man? Plausible, 
isn’t it? 

Roebuck had given me the impression 
that it would be six months, at least, 
before what I was in those fatuous days 
thinking of as “our” plan for “putting 
the coal industry on a sound business 
basis’”” would be ready for the public. 
So, when he sent for me shortly after 
I became engaged to Miss Ellersly, and 
said: “Melville will publish the plan on 
the first of next month and will open 
the subscription books on the third—a 
Thursday,” I was taken by surprise and 
was anything but pleased. His words 
meant that, if I wished to make a great 
fortune, now was the time to buy coal 
stocks, and buy heavily—for on the 
very day of the publication of the plan 
every coal stock would surely soar. 
Buy I must; not to buy was to throw 
away a fortune. Yet how could I buy 
when I was gambling in Textile up to 
my limit of safety, if not beyond? 

I did not dare confess to Roebuck 
what I was doing in Textile. He was 
bitterly opposed to stock gambling, de- 
nouncing it as both immoral and un- 
business-like. No gambling for him! 
When his great business sagacity and 
foresight (?) told him a certain stock 
was going to be worth a great deal 
more than it was then quoted at, he 
would buy outright in large quantities ; 
when that same sagacity and foresight 
of the fellow who has himself marked 
the cards warned him that a stock was 
about to fall, he sold outright. But 
gamble—never! And I felt that, if he 
should learn that I had staked a large 
part of my entire fortune on a single 
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gambling operation, he would straight- 
way cut me off from his confidence, 
would look on me as too deeply tainted 
by my long career as a “bucket shop” 
man to be worthy of full rank and 
power as a financier. Financiers do not 
gamble. Their only vice is grand lar- 
ceny. 

All this was flashing through my 
mind while I was thanking him. 

“I am glad to have such a long fore- 
warning,” I was saying. “Can I be of 
use to you? You know my machinery 
is perfect—I can buy anything and in 
any quantity without starting rumors 
and drawing the crowd.” 

“No, thank you, Matthew,” was his 
answer. “I have all of those stocks I 
wish—at present.” 

Whether it is peculiar to me, I don’t 
know—probably, not—but my memory 
is so constituted that it takes an indeli- 
ble and complete impression of what- 
ever is sent to it by my eyes and ears; 
and just as by looking closely you can 
find in a photographic plate a hundred 
details that escape your glance, so on 
those memory plates of mine I often 
find long afterward many and many a 
detail that escaped me when my eyes 
and ears were taking the impression. 
On my memory plate of that moment 
in my interview with Roebuck I find 
details so significant that my failing to 
note them at the time shows how unfit 
I then was to guard my interests. For 
instance, I find that just before he spoke 
those words declining my assistance 
and implying that he had already in- 
creased his holdings, he opened and 
closed his hands several times, finally 
closed and clinched them—a sure sign 
of energetic nervous action, and in that 
particular instance a sign of deception, 
because there was no energy in his re- 
mark and no reason for energy. I am 
not superstitious, but I believe in palm- 
istry to a certain extent. Even more 
than the face are the hands a sensitive 
recorder of what is passing in the mind. 

3ut I was then too intent upon my 
dilemma carefully to study a man 
who had already lulled me into abso- 
lute confidence in him. I left him as 
soon as he would let me go. His last 





words were, “No gambling, Matthew! 
No abuse of the opportunity God is giv- 
ing us. Be content with the just profits 
from investment. I have seen gamblers 
come and go, many of them able men 
—very able men. But they have melted 
away, and where are they? And I have 
remained and have increased, blessed 
be God who has saved me from the 
temptations to try to reap where I had 
not sown! I feel that I can trust you, 
You began as a speculator, but success 
has steadied you, and you have put 
yourself on the firm ground where we 
see the solid men into whose hands God 
has given the development of the 
abounding resources of our country.” 

Do you wonder that I went away 
with a heart full of shame for the gam- 
bling projects my head was planning 
upon the information ‘that good man 
had given me? 

I shut myself in my private office for 
several hours of hard thinking—as I 
can now see, the first real attention I 
had given my business in two months, 
It soon became clear enough that my 
Textile plunge was a folly; but it was 
now too late to retrace. The only ques- 
tion was, could and should I assunie 
additional burdens? I looked at the 
National Coal problem from every 
standpoint—so I thought. And I could 
see no possible risk. Did not Roebuck’s 
statement make it certain as sunrise 
that, as soon as the reorganization was 
announced, all coal stocks would rise? 
No, I should be risking nothing; I 
could with absolute safety stake my 
credit; to make contracts to buy coal 
stocks at present prices for future de- 
livery was no more of a gamble than 
depositing cash in the United States 
Treasury. 

“You’ve gone back to playing lately, 
Matt,” said I to myself. ‘“You’ve been 
on a bender, with your head afire. You 
must get out of this Textile business as 
soon as possible. But it’s good sound 
sense to plunge on the coal stocks. In 
fact, your profits there would save you 
if by some mischance Textile should 
rise instead of fall. Acting on Roe- 
buck’s tip isn’t gambling; it’s insur- 
ance.” 








I emerged to issue orders that soon 
threw into the National Coal venture 
all I had not staked on a falling market 
for Textiles. I was not content—as the 
pious gambling hater, Roebuck, had 
begged me to be—with buying only 
what stock I could pay for; I went 
plunging on, contracting for many times 
the amount I could have bought out- 
right. 

The next time I saw Langdon I was 
full of enthusiasm for Roebuck. I can 
see his smile as he listened. 

“T had no idea you were an expert on 
the trumpets of praise, Blacklock,” said 
he, finally. “A very showy accomplish- 
ment,” he added, “but rather danger- 
ous, don’t you think? The player may 
become enchanted by his own music.” 

“T try to look on the bright side of 
things,” said I, “even of human na- 
ture.” 

“Since when?” drawled he. 

I laughed—a good, hearty laugh, for 
this sly reference to my affair of the 
heart tickled me. 

I enjoyed to the full only in long 
retrospect the look he gave me—dquiz- 
zical, satirical, friendly. 

“As soon as a man falls in love,” said 
he, “trustees should be appointed to 
take charge of his estate.” 

“You're wrong there, old man,” I re- 
torted. “I’ve never worked harder or 
with a clearer head than since I learned 
that there are”—I hesitated, and ended 
lamely—‘‘other things in life.” 

“T envy you,” said Langdon, with a 
sigh that ought to have been genuine, 
if it wasn’t. 


There are two kinds of dangerous 
temptations—those that tempt us, and 
those that don’t. Those that don’t give 
us a false notion of our resisting power, 
and so make us easy victims to the oth- 
ers. I thought I knew myself pretty 
thoroughly, and I believed there was 
nothing that could tempt me to neglect 
my business. With this delusion of my 
strength firmly in mind, when Anita be- 
came a temptation to neglect business, 
I said to myself: “To go uptown dur- 
ing business hours for long lunches, to 
spend the mornings selecting flowers 
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and presents for her—these things look 
like neglect of business, and would be 
so in some men. But J couldn’t neglect 
business. I do them because my busi- 
ness is in such shape that a few hours 
of absence now and then make no dif- 
ference—probably send me _ back to 
business fresher and clearer.” 

When I left the office at half-past 
twelve on that fateful Wednesday in 
June, my business was never in better 
shape. Textile Common had dropped a 
point and a quarter in two days—evi- 
dently it was at last on its way slowly 
down toward where I could begin to 
free myself and take profits. As for 
the Coal enterprise, nothing could pos- 
sibly happen to disturb it; I was all 
ready for the first of July announce- 
ment and boom. Never did I have a 
lighter heart than when I joined Anita 
and her friends at Sherry’s. It seemed 
to me her friendliness was less perfunc- 
tory, less a matter of appearances. And 
the sun was bright, the air delicious, 
my health perfect. It took all the 
strength of all the straps Monson had 
put on my natural spirits to keep me 
from being boisterous. 

I had fully intended to be back at my 
office half an hour before the Exchange 
closed—this in addition to the obvious 
precaution of leaving orders that they 
were to telephone me if anything should 
occur about which they had the least 
doubt. But so comfortable did my 
vanity make me that I forgot to look 
at my watch until a quarter to three. I 
had a momentary qualm; then, reas- 
sured, I asked Anita to take a walk 
with me. Before we set out I tele- 
phoned my right-hand man, Ball—as I 
had thought, everything was quiet; the 
Exchange was closing with Textile 
sluggish and down a quarter. Anita 
and I took a car to the park. 

As we strolled about there, it seemed 
to me I was making more headway with 
her than in all the times I had seen her 
since we became engaged. At each 
meeting I had had to begin at the be- 
ginning once more, almost as if we had 
never met; for I found that she had in 
the meanwhile taken on all, or almost 
all, her original reserve. It was as if 
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she forgot me the instant I left her— 
not very flattering, that! 

“You accuse me of refusing to get 
acquainted with you,” said I, “of re- 
fusing to see that you’re a different 
person from what I imagine. But how 
about you? Why do you still stick to 
your first notion of me? Whatever I 
am or am not, I’m not the person you 
condemned on sight.” 

“You have changed,” she conceded. 
“The way you dress—and sometimes 
the way you act. Or, is it because I’m 
getting used to you?” 

“No— it’s ” T began, but stopped 
there. Some day I would confess about 
Monson, but not yet. Also, I hoped the 
change wasn’t altogether due to Mon- 
son and the dancing master and my 
imitation of the tricks of speech and 
manner of the people in her set. 

She did not notice my abrupt halt. 
Indeed, she did not at that time do me 
the honor of noticing anything about 
me except what I compelled her to see; 
and I often caught her at not listening 
to me. I saw that she wasn’t listening 
now. 

“You didn’t hear what I said,” I ac- 
cused, somewhat sharply, for I was ir- 
ritated—as who would not have been? 

She started, gave me that hurried, 
timid, apologetic look which was bit- 
terer to me than the most savage insult 
would have been. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said. “We 
were talking of—of changes, weren’t 
we?” 

“We were talking of me,’ I an- 
swered. “Of the subject that interests 
you not at all.” 

She looked at me in a forlorn sort of 
way that softened my irritation with 
sympathy. “I’ve told you how it is 
with me,” she said. “I do my best to 





please you. J——” 
“Damn your best!” I cried. “Don’t 
try to please me. Be your self. I’m no 


slave driver. I don’t have to be con- 
ciliated. Can’t you ever see that I’m 
not your tyrant? Do I try to kiss you? 
Do I treat you as any other man would 
feel he had the right to treat the girl 
who had engaged herself to him? Do 


I ever thrust my feelings or wishes— 
or—longings on you? And do you 
think repression easy for a man of my 
temperament ?” 

“You have been very good,” she said, 
humbly. 

“Don’t you ever say that to me 
again,” I half commanded, half plead- 
ed. “I won’t have you always putting 
me in the position of a kind and indul- 
gent master.” 

She halted and faced me. 

“Why do you want me, anyhow?” 
she cried. Then she noticed several 
loungers on a bench staring at us and 
grinning; she flushed and walked on. 

“T don’t know,” said I. “Because 
I’m a fool, probably. My common 
sense tells me I can’t hope to break 
through that shell of self-complacence 
you’ve been cased in by your family 
and your associates. Sometimes I think 
I’m mistaken in you, think there isn’t 
any real, human blood left in your 
veins, that you’re like the rest of them 
—a human body whose heart and mind 
have been taken out and a machine sub- 
stituted—a machine that can say and 
do only a narrow little range of con- 
ventional things—like one of those 
French dolls.” 

“You mustn’t blame me for that,” 
she said, gently. “I realize it, too— 
and I’m ashamed of it. But—if you 
could know how I’ve been educated. 
They’ve treated me as the Flathead 
Indian women treat their babies—keep 
their skulls in a press—isn’t that it ?>— 
until their heads and brains grow of the 
Flathead pattern. Only, somehow, in 
my case—the process wasn’t quite com- 
plete. And so, instead of being con- 
tented like the other Flathead girls, I’m 
—almost a rebel, at times. I’m neither 
the one thing nor the other—not natu- 
ral and not Flathead, not enough natural 
to grow away from Flathead, not 
enough Flathead to get rid of the nat- 
ural.” 

“T take back what I said about not 
knowing why I—I want you, Anita,” I 
said. “I do know why—and—— Well, 
as I told you before, you’ll never regret 
marrying me.” 

“If you won’t misunderstand me,” 














she answered, “I'll confess to you my 
instinct has been telling me that, too. 
I’m not so—so bad as you must think. 
I did bargain to sell myself, but I’d 
have thrown up the bargain if—if you 
had been as—as you seemed at first.” 
For some reason—perhaps it was her 
dress, or hat—she was looking particu- 
larly girlish that day, and her skin was 
even more transparent than usual. 
“You're different from the men I’ve 
been used to all my life,” she went on, 
“and”—smiling in a friendly way— 
“you often give me a terrifying sense 
of your being a—a wild man on his 
good behavior. But I’ve come to feel 
that you’re generous and_ unselfish— 
and that you'll be kind to me—won’t 
you? And I must make a life for my- 
self—I must—I must! Oh, I can’t ex- 
plain to you, but———-” She turned her 
little head toward me, and I was look- 
ing into those beautiful, flower-like eyes 
of hers. 

I thought she meant her home life. 

“You needn’t tell me,” I said, and I'll 
have to confess there were tears in my 
eyes. “And, I repeat, you'll never re- 
gret.” 

She evidently feared she had said too 
much, for she lapsed into silence, and 
when I tried to resume the subject of 
ourselves, she answered me with pain- 
ful constraint. I respected her nervous- 
ness and soon began to talk of things 
not so personal to us. Perhaps I made 
a mistake in treating her as if she were 
marked ‘Fragile. Handle with care.” 
I know now that she, like all women, had 
the plain, tough, durable human fiber 
under that exterior of delicacy and fra- 
gility, and that my overconsideration 
caused her to exaggerate to herself her 
own preposterous notions of her su- 
perior fineness. However, I got much 
pleasure out of that illusion, and no 
great harm came of it. We parted at 
her door that afternoon with our first 
really friendly handshake. 

When I entered my offices, I, from 
force of habit, mechanically went direct 
to the ticker—and dropped all in an in- 
stant from the pinnacle of heaven into 
a boiling inferno. For the ticker was 
just spelling out these words: “Mow- 
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bray Langdon, president of the Textile 
Association, sailed unexpectedly on the 
Kaiser Wilhelm at noon. <A two per 
cent. raise of the dividend rate of Tex- 
tile Common, from the present four 
per cent. to six, has been determined 
upon.” 

And I had staked up to, perhaps be- 
yond, my limit of safety that Textile 
would fall! 

Ball was watching narrowly for 
some sign that the news was as bad as 
he feared. But it cost me no effort to 
keep my face expressionless; I was like 
a man who has been killed by lightning 
and lies dead with the look on his face 
that he had just before the bolt struck 
him. 

“Why didn’t you tell me this,” said I 
to Ball, “when I had you on the 
phone?” My tone was quiet enough, 
but the very question ought to have 
shown him that my brain was like a 
schooner in a cyclone. 

“We heard it just after you rang 
off,” was his reply. “We’ve been try- 
ing to get you ever since. I’ve gone 
everywhere after Textile stock. Very 
few will sell, or even lend, and they 
ask—the best price was ten points above 
to-day’s closing. A strong tip’s out 
that Textiles are to be rocketed.” 

Ten points up already—on the mere 
rumor! Already ten dollars to pay on 
every share I was “‘short’—and I short 
more than two hundred thousand. I 
felt the claws of the fiend Ruin sink 
into the flesh of my shoulders. “Ball 
doesn’t know how I’m fixed,” I remem- 
ber I thought, “and he mustn’t know.” 
I lit a cigar with steady hand. 

“T went to see Jenkins at once,” he 
went on. Jenkins was then first vice- 
president of the Textile Trust. “He’s 
all cut up because the news got out— 
says Langdon and he were the only 
ones who knew, so he supposed—says 
the announcement wasn’t to have been 
made for a month—not till Langdon re- 
turned. He has had to confirm it, 
though. That was the only way to 
free his crowd from suspicion of in- 
tending to rig the market.” 

“All right,” said I[. 

“Have you seen the afternoon pa- 
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per?” he asked. As he held it out to 
me, my eye caught big Textile head- 
lines, then flashed to some others— 
something about my going to marry 
Miss Ellersly. 

“All right,’ said I, and with the 
paper in my hand, went to my outside 
office. I kept on toward my inner of- 
fice, saying over my shoulder—to the 
stenographer : “Don’t let anybody inter- 
rupt me.” Behind the closed and 
locked door, my body ventured to come 
to life again and my face to reflect as 
much as it could of the chaos that was 
heaving in me like ten thousand war- 
ring devils. 

Three months before, in the same sit- 
uation, my gambler’s instinct would 
probably have helped me out. For I 
had not been gambling in the great 
American Monte Carlo all those years 
without getting used to the downs as 
well as to the ups. I had not—and 
have not—anything of the business man 
in my composition. To me, it was 
wholly finance, wholly a game, with the 
excitement the chief factor and the sure 
winning, whether the little ball rolled 
my way or not. I was the financier, the 
gambler and adventurer; and that had 
been my principal asset. For the man 
who wins in the long run at any of the 
great games of life—and they are all 
alike—is the man with the cool head; 
and the only man whose head is cool is 
he who plays for the game’s sake, not 
caring greatly whether he wins or loses 
on any one play, because he feels that 
if he wins to-day, he will lose to-mor- 
row; if he loses to-day, he will win to- 
morrow. But now a new factor had 
come into the game. I spread out the 
paper and stared at the headlines: 
“Black Matt To Wed Society Belle— 
The Bucket Shop King Will Lead 
Anita Ellersly To The Altar.” I tried 
to read the vulgar article under these 
vulgar lines, but I could not. I was 
sick, sick in body and in mind. My 
“nerve” was gone. I was no longer the 
free lance; I had responsibilities. 

That thought dragged another in its 
train, an ugly, grinning imp that leered 
at me and sneered: “But she won’t have 
you now!” 





“She will! 


She must!’’ I cried aloud, 
starting up. And then the storm burst 
—I raging up and down the floor, shak- 
ing my clinched fists, gnashing my 
teeth, muttering all kinds of furious 


commands and threats—a truly ridicu- 
lous exhibition of impotent rage. For 
through it all I saw clearly enough that 
she wouldn’t have me, that all these peo- 
ple I’d been trying to climb up among 
would kick loose my clinging hands and 
laugh as they watched me disappear. 
They who were none too gentle and 
slow in disengaging themselves from 
those of their own lifelong associates 
who had reverses of fortune—what con- 
sideration could I expect from them? 
And she—the necessity and the ability 
to deceive myself had gone, now that I 
could not pay the purchase price for 
her. The full hideousness of my bargain 
for her dropped its veil and stood naked 
before me. 

At last, disgusted and exhausted, I 
flung myself down again, and dumbly 
and helplessly inspected the ruins of my 
projects—or, rather, the ruin of the 
one project upon which I had my heart 
set. I had known I cared for her, but 
it had seemed to me she was simply one 
more, the latest, of the objects on which 
I was in the habit of fixing my will from 
time to time, to make the game more 
deeply interesting. I now saw that 
never before had I really been in earnest 
about anything, that on winning her I 
had staked myself, and that myself was 
a wholly different person from what I 
had been imagining. In a word, I sat 
face to face with that unfathomable 
mystery of sex-affinity which every man 
laughs at and mocks another man for 
believing in, until he has himself felt it 
drawing him against will, against rea- 
son, and sense, and interest, over the 
brink of destruction yawning before his 
eyes—drawing him as the magnet- 
mountain drew Sinbad and his ship. 
And I say to you that those who can 
defy and resist that compulsion are not 
more, but less, than man or woman; 
and their fancied strength is in reality a 
deficiency. Looking calmly back upon 
my follies under her spell, I think the 
better of myself for them. It is the 























splendid follies of life that redeem it 
from vulgarity. 

But—— It is not in me to despair. 
There never yet was an impenetrable 
siege line; to escape, it is only neces- 
sary by craft or by chance to hit upon 
the moment and the spot for the sortie. 
“Ruined!” I said, aloud. “Caught and 
trimmed like the stupidest sucker that 
ever wandered into Wall Street! A 
dead one, no doubt ; but I’ll see to it that 
they don’t enjoy my funeral.” 


IX. 


In my childhood at home, my father 
was often away for a week or longer, 
working or looking for work. My 
mother had a notion that a boy should 
be punished only by his father; so, 
whenever she caught me in what she 
regarded as a serious transgression, she 
used to say: “You will get a good 
whipping for this, when your father 
comes home.” At first I used to wait 
passively, suffering the torments of ten 
thrashings before the “good whipping” 
came to pass. But soon my mind began 
to employ the interval more profitably. 
I would scheme to escape execution of 
sentence ; and, though my mother was a 
determined woman, it is amazing how 
many times I was able adroitly to in- 
duce her to change her mind. I am not 
recommending to parents the system of 
delay in execution of sentence; but I 
must say that in my case it was respon- 
sible for an invaluable discipline. For 
example, the Textile tangle. 

I knew that I was in all human prob- 
ability doomed to go down before the 
Stock Exchange had been open an hour 
the next morning. Textile Common 
must start many points higher than it 
had been at the close, must go steadily 
and swiftly up. Entangled as my re- 
serve resources were in the Coal deal, 
I should have no chance to cover my 
shorts on any terms less than the loss 
of all I had. At most, I could hope only 
to save myself from a criminal bank- 
ruptcy. 

And now my early training in coolly 
and calmly studying how to avert exe- 
cution of sentence came into play. 
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There is a kind of cornered-rat, hit-or- 
miss, last-ditch fight that any creature 
will make in such circumstances as mine 
then were, and the inspirations of de- 
spair sometimes happen to be lucky. 
But I prefer the reasoned-out plan. 

There was no signal of distress in my 
voice as I telephoned Corey, president 
of the Interstate Trust Company, to 
stay at his office until I came; there 
was no signal of distress in my manner 
as I sallied forth and went down to the 
Power Trust Building; nor did I show 
or suggest that I had heard the “shot- 
at-sunrise” sentence, as I strode into 
Roebuck’s presence and greeted him. I 
was assuming, by way of precaution, 
that some rumor about me either had 
reached him or would soon reach him. 
I knew he had an eye in every secret of 
finance and industry, and, while I be- 
lieved my secret was wholly my own, I 
had too much at stake with him to bank 
on that, when I could, as I thought, so 
easily reassure him. 

“T’ve come to suggest, Mr. Roebuck,” 
said I, “that you let my house—Black- 
lock & Co.—announce the Coal reor- 
ganization plan. It would give me a 
great lift, and Melville and his bank 
don’t need prestige. My daily letters 
to the public on investments have, as 
you know, got me a big following that 
would help me make the flotation an 
even bigger success than it’s bound to 
be, no matter who announces it and in- 
vites subscriptions.” 

As I thus proposed that I be in a jiffy 
caught up from the extremely humble 
level of reputed bucket-shop dealer into 
the highest heaven of high finance, that 
I be made the official spokesman of the 
financial gods, his expression was so 
ludicrous that I almost lost my gravity. 
I suspect, for a moment he thought I 
had gone mad. His manner, when he 
recovered himself sufficiently to speak, 
was certainly not unlike what it would 
have been had he found himself alone 
with a dangerous lunatic armed with a 
bomb. 

“You know how anxious I am to help 
you, to further your interests, Mat- 
thew,” said he, wheedlingly. “I know 
no man who has a brighter future. But 














—not so fast, not so fast, young man. 
Of course, you will appear as one of the 
reorganizing committee—but we could 
not afford to have the announcement 
come through any less strong and old- 
established house than the National In- 
dustrial Bank.” 

“At least, you can make me joint an- 
nouncer with them,” I urged. 

“Perhaps—yes—possibly—we'll see,” 
said he, soothingly. ‘There is plenty of 
time.” 

“Plenty of time,” I echoed, as if quite 
content. “I only wanted to put the mat- 
ter before you.” And I rose to go. 

“Have you heard the news of Textile 
Common?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said I, carelessly. Then, all 
in an instant, a plan took shape in my 
mind. “I own a good deal of the stock, 
and I must say, I don’t like this raise.” 

“Why?” he inquired. 

“Because I’m sure it’s a stock-job- 
bing scheme,” replied I, boldly. “I 
know the dividend wasn’t earned. I 
don’t like that sort of thing, Mr. Roe- 
buck. Not because it’s unlawful—the 
laws are so clumsy that a practical man 
often must disregard them. But be- 
cause it is tampering with the reputa- 
tion and the stability of a great enter- 
prise for the sake of a few millions of 
dishonest profit. I’m surprised at Lang- 
don.” 

“T hope you’re wrong, Matthew,” 
was Roebuck’s only comment. He ques- 
tioned me no further, and I went away, 
feeling that, when the crash came in the 
morning, if come it must, there would be 
no more astonished man in Wall Street 
than Henry J. Roebuck. How he must 
have laughed; or, rather, would have 
laughed, if his sort of human hyena ex- 
pressed its emotions in the human way. 

From him, straight to my lawyers, 
Whitehouse & Fisher, in the Mills 
Building. 

“T want you to send for the news- 
paper reporters at once,” said I to 
Fisher, “and tell them that in my behalf 
you are going to apply for an injunction 
against the Textile Trust, forbidding 
them to take any further steps toward 
that increase of dividend. Tell them I, 
as a large stockholder, and representing 
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a group of large stockholders, propose 
to stop the paying of unearned divi- 
dends.” 

Fisher knew how closely connected 
my house and the Textile Trust had 
been; but he showed, and probably felt, 
no astonishment. He was too experi- 
enced in the ways of finance and finan- 
ciers. It was a matter of indifference to 
him whether I was trying to assassinate 
my friend and ally, or was feinting at 
Langdon, to lure the public within reach 
so that we might, together, fall upon it 
and make a battue. It was not without 
regret that I thus arranged to attack my 
friend in his absence. “Still,” I rea- 
soned, “his blunder in trusting some 
leaky person with his secret is the cause 
of my peril—and I'll not have to justify 
myself to him for trying tc save my- 
self.”” What effect my injunction would 
have I could not foresee. Certainly it 
could not save me from the loss of my 
fortune; but, possibly, it might check 
the upward course of the stock long 
enough to enable me to snatch myself 
from ruin, and to cling to firm ground 
until the Coal deal drew me up to 
safety. 

My next call was at the Interstate 
Trust Company. I found Corey wait- 
ing for me in a most uneasy state of 
nind. 

“Ts there any truth in this story about 
your” was the question he plumped at 
me. 

“What story?” said I, and a hard 
fight I had to keep my confusion and 
alarm from the surface. For, appar- 
ently, my secret was out. 

“That you’re on the wrong side of 
Textile.’ 

So it was out! “Some truth,” I ad- 
mitted, since denial would have been 
useless here. “And I’ve come to you 
for the money to tide me over.” 

He grew white, a sickly white, and 
into his eyes came a horrible, drowning 
look. 

“IT owe a lot to you, Matt,” he 
pleaded. “But I’ve done you a great 
many favors, haven’t I?” 

“That you have, Bob,” I cordially 
agreed. “But this isn’t a favor. It’s 
business.” 


, 











“You mustn’t ask it, Blacklock,” he 
cried. “I’ve loaned you more money 
now than the law allows. And I can't 
let you have any more.” 

“Some one has been lying to you, and 
you’ve been believing him,” said I. 
“When I say my request isn’t a favor, 
but business, I mean it.” 

“T can’t let you have any more,” he 
repeated. “I can’t!” And down came 
his fist in a weak-violent gesture. 

I leaned forward and laid my hand 
strongly on his arm. 

“In addition to the stock of this con- 
cern that I hold in my own name,” said 
I, “I hold five shares in the name of a 
man whom nobody knows that I even 
know. If you don’t let me have the 
money, that man goes to the district 
attorney with information that lands 
you in the penitentiary, and puts your 
company out of business and into bank- 
ruptcy before noon to-morrow. I saved 
you three years ago, and got you this job 
against just such an emergency as this, 
Bob Corey. And, by God! you'll toe 
the mark.” 

“But we haven’t done anything that 
every bank in town doesn’t do every 
day—doesn’t have to do. If we didn’t 
lend money to dummy borrowers and 
over-certify accounts, our customers 
would go where they could get accom- 
modations.” 

“That’s true enough,” said I. “But 
I’m in a position for the moment where 
I need my friends—and they’ve got to 
come to time. If I don’t get the money 
from you, I'll get it elsewhe:e—but 
over the cliff with you and your bank! 
The laws you’ve been violating may be 
bad for the practical banking business, 
but they’re mighty good for punishing 
ingratitude and treachery.” 

He sat there, yellow and pinched, and 
shivering every now and then. He made 
no reply. He was one of those shells of 
men that are conspicuous as figureheads 
in every department of active life—fel- 
lows with well-shaped, white-haired or 
prematurely bald heads, and grave, re- 
spectable faces; they look dignified and 
substantial, and the soul of uprightness ; 
they coin their looks into good salaries 
by selling themselves as covers for oper- 
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ations of the financiers, which, in the 
nude, as it were, would terrify the plod- 
ders that save up and deposit or invest 
the money the financiers gamble with 
on the big green tables. 

Presently I shook his arm impa- 
tiently. His eyes met mine, and I fixed 
them. 

“I’m going to pull through,” said I. 
“But if I weren't, I’d see to it that you 
were protected. Come, what’s your an- 
swer? Friend or traitor?” 

“Can’t you give me any security—any 
collateral ?” 

“No more than I took from you when 
I saved you as you were going down 
with the rest in the Dumont smash. 
My word—that’s all. I borrow on the 
same terms you’ve given me before, the 
same you're giving four of your heav- 
iest borrowers right now.” 

He winced as I thus reminded him 
how minute my knowledge was of the 
workings of his bank. 

“T didn’t think this of you, Matt,” he 
whined. “I believed you above such 
hold-up methods.” 

“T suit my methods to the men I’m 
dealing with,’ was my answer. “These 
fellows are trying to push me off the life 
raft. I fight with every weapon I can 
lay hands on. And I know as well as 
you do that, if you get into serious trou- 
ble through this loan, at least five men 
we could both name will have to step in 
to save the bank and to cover up the 
scandal. You'll blackmail them, just as 
you've blackmailed them before, and 
they you. Blackmail’s a legitimate part 
of the game. Nobody appreciates that 
better than you.” It was no time for the 
smug hypocrisies under which we peo- 
ple downtown usually conduct our busi- 
ness—just as the desperadoes used to 
patrol the highways disguised as peace- 
ful merchants. 

“Send round in the morning and get 
the money,” said he, putting on a re- 
signed, hopeless look. 

I laughed. “I'll feel easier if I take 
it now,” I replied. “We'll fix up the 
note. and checks at once.” 

He reddened, but after a brief hesita- 
tion busied himself. When the papers 
were all made up and signed, and I had 








the certified checks in my pocket, I said: 
“Wait here, Bob, until the National In- 
dustrial people call you up. IT’ll ask 
them to do it, so they can get your per- 
sonal assurance that everything’s all 
right. And I'll stop there until they 
tell me they’ve talked with you.” 


“But it’s too late,” he said. “You 
can’t deposit to-day.” 
“T’ve a special arrangement with 


them,” I replied. 

His face betrayed him. I knew that 
at no stage of that proceeding had I 
been wiser than in shutting off his last 
chance to evade. What scheme he had 
in mind I don’t know, and can’t imag- 
ine. But he had thought out some- 
thing, probably something foolish, that 
would have given me trouble, without 
saving him. A foolish man in a tight 
place is as foolish as ever, and Corey 
was a foolish man—only a fool com- 
mits crimes that put him in the power 
of others. 

“Buck up, Corey,” said I. “Do you 
think I’m the man to shut a friend in 
the hold of a sinking ship? Tell me, 
who told you I was short of Textile?” 

“One of my men,” he slowly replied, 
as he braced himself together. 

“Which one? Who?” I persisted. 
For I wanted to know just how far the 
aews was likely to spread. 

He seemed to be thinking out a lie. 

“The truth!” I commanded. “I know 
it couldn’t have been one of your men. 
Who was it? I'll not give you away.” 

“Tt was Tom Langdon,” he finally 
said. 

I checked an exclamation of amaze- 
ment. I had been assuming that I had 
been betrayed by some one of those tiny 
mischances which so often throw the 
best plans into confusion. 

“Tom Langdon,” I said, satirically. 
“It was he that warned you against 
me?” 

“It was a friendly act,” said Corey. 
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“He and I are very intimate. And he 
doesn’t know how close you and I are.” 

“Suggested that you call my ‘loans, 
did he?” I went on. 

“You mustn’t blame him, Blacklock; 
really you mustn't,” said Corey, earnest- 
ly, for he was a pretty good friend to 
those he liked, as friendship goes in 
finance. “He happened to hear. You 
know the Langdons keep a sharp watch 
on operations in their stock. And he 
dropped in to warn me as a friend. 
You’d do the same thing in the same 
circumstances. He didn’t say a word 
about my calling your loans. I—to be 
frank—lI instantly thought of it myself. 
I intended to do it when you came, but” 
—a sickly smile—‘‘you anticipated me.” 

“T understand,” said I, good-humor- 
edly. “I don’t blame him.” And I 
didn’t—then. 

After I had completed my business 
at the National Industrial, I went back 
to my office and gathered together the 
threads of my web of defense. Then I 
wrote and sent out to all my newspapers 
and all my agents a broadside against 
the management of the Textile Trust— 
it would be published in the morning, in 
good time for the opening of the Stock 
Exchange. Before the first quotation 
of Textile could be made, thousands on 
thousands of investors and speculators 
throughout the country would have 
read my letter, would be believing 
that Matthew Blacklock had _ de- 
tected the Textile Trust in a stock-job- 
bing swindle, and had promptly turned 
against it, preferring to keep faith with 
his customers and with the public. As 
I read over my pronunciamento aloud 
before sending it out, I found in it a 
note of confidence which cheered me 
mightily. “I’m even stronger than I 
thought,” said I. And I felt stronger 
still as I went on to picture the thou- 
sands on thousands throughout the land 
rallying at my call to give battle. 























SPRING’S FIRST SMILE 


By THEOPHILE GAUTIER 


Translated by A. Lenalie 


HILST man, ever wayward, swift fares, 
March laughs, and in face of the rain 


Goes forth, and in secret prepares 
To usher in Spring once again. 





In silence,—all earth-world at rest,— 
He soft doth the petals unfold 

Of each Easter daisy’s closed breast, 
And chisels their buds from out gold. 


In vineyards of fruit and bare vine 
He plyeth his magic allure, 

The almond trees powd’ring with rime 
From a puff of the swan’s breast pure. 


Chill Winter still rules o’er the scene 

As, toiling in fields drear and brown, 
He laces in corsage of green 

The rose with its crimson-hued gown. 


While whistling in hushed undertone, 
His bird-notes he carols and trills, 
With snowdrops the meadows are sown 

And vioiets nod by the rills. 


Unseen, in the deep forest glades 
Where shyly the fallow-deer dwells— 
Unsheathing their silvery blades, 
He opens the white lily-bells. 


The strawberry red in the field 
he places, that men may enjoy; 
And giveth green leaves for a shield, 
Lest sun-rays should blight or alloy. 


A faithful and trustworthy King— 
His reign to an end having drawn— 

To April, he cries, taking wing: 

“Hail Spring !—for the Winter is gone.” 








VIA PALMYRA STAGE 


By Holman F. Day 


OU see, friend, I never got 
any letter nor telegraph 
message nor postal card 
nor hint of any kind ahead 
of that package. So, as 
old Jote Bradley said 
when he met the bear in 
his barnyard, accommodations weren’t 
reserved in advance as they ought to 
have been. 

The conductor led her out by the 
arm and the brakeman came along be- 
hind with a canvas Kennebecker valise, 
telescoped in as flat as it would go— 
and even then the stuff in it rattled 
around. And there she stood on the 
Carmel depot platform, a little spindle- 
legged gaffer of a girl. The conductor 
grinned and the brakeman grinned, and 
when they had beckoned along the de- 
pot master, he grinned, too, and they 
all looked over toward me where I was 
barking, “This way to the Palmyra 
stage!’ just as I have said it every 
week day for thirty years. 

“Here’s a parcel for you, cap’n,” said 
Depot Dan, as we always call him. He 
had her by the arm and was leading her 
along. 

“All right, sissy,” said I. “You just 
go climb up into that big, yellow goose 
pen at the end of the platform there.” 
It wasn’t the first time young ones had 
been sent in my care. 

“But this package is for you—for 
you, yourself, cap’n,” said Depot Dan, 
with a snicker plipping out of his nose. 
“You can read the tag on her coat here, 
- where it says so.” And then when two 
or three of the regular old depot stand- 
arounds came poking up with their 
mouths open, he laughed again, and 
said : 

“This is what I call a pretty nice 
little present for an old bach!” 





And there she stood, poor, lonesome, 
little chicken! One of those frail, 
white, peaked things, you know, boned 
out like a fowl. But the eyes she had 
in her head! Those kind of eyes that 
are so big and wishful and scared that 
you want to put out your hand, just 
as you would to catch a little, broken- 
winged bird, saying soft and soothing: 
“Stop your fluttering. I wouldn’t hurt 
you for a gold mine.” 

I haven’t handled passengers for 
thirty years without knowing when one 
has come a long ways. I could see that 
in a jiffy about her. Passed on from 
hand to hand, from train to train. 
Passed on till she didn’t know, scarce- 
ly, whether she was still on earth. And 
those eyes looking up at me! Now, if 
the old depot peaked noses expected 
that I was going to make any touse 
there, they don’t know Cale Corrison 
for a minute. They can’t hector me 
down at that depot, and they never 
could. There was a shipping tag tied 
into her buttonhole, but I didn’t look at 
it then. I didn’t have my specs handy. 
3ut I looked around the crowd and 
then at the younker, and I never turned 
a hair. I acted just as though I was 
used to being consignee of little girls 
with canvas Kennebeckers and scared 
eyes. 

I took and boosted her up onto the 
box of the Concord coach, stuffed her 
valise into the boot, patted her hand, 
and said: 

“Wait for your Uncle Cale.” 

“Relation of yours, cap’n?” put in 
Iral Lancaster, shifting his chaw. Say, 
it’s too bad they can’t find out every- 
thing down at that depot! 

“Yes, sure! Own folks,” I said, 
though I didn’t have any more idea of 
her pedigree than I did of the bringing 








up of a wild duck flying over Ponsett 
pond. But I have never let a gossip 
get the come-uppance on me yet. 

But I would be a queer man if the 
thing didn’t bother me a lot while I 
was tending out on the other passen- 
gers and getting their trunks onto the 
rack. Then of course there are the ex- 
press packages to look after, and then 
comes the wait at the post office on the 
hill till the mail’s changed, and the er- 
rands for the old maids and widows 
along the road, with only me to look to 
for all their running and fussing. Per- 
haps you think a man can’t match dress 
goods and pick out yarn and advise on 
millinery! Aha! you just ask some of 
the widows on my sixteen miles of 
stage road about me! 

What I’m getting at is, I didn’t have 
a minute to say a word to sissy until 
we were out on the road, and then there 
was one of those summer sojourners 
stuck upon the box with us. I didn't 
ask him there. Those summer sojourn- 
ers always want to poke in where they 
aren’t wanted, and ask questions. Best 
I could do then with the little snippet 
was take out my specs while the horses 
were walking up Cross Hill, and read 
the tag. Here’s all there was on it: 


Captain CALEB Corrison, Palmyra Cor- 
ner: Please forward. Thanking conductors. 


The summer sojourner was going to 
read it, too, but I broke the string and 
put the tag in my pocket. 

“Fresh-air child, I presume,” 
he. 

“Maybe she’s getting to be,” said I. 
“It seems to freshen up, most every- 
thing to ride out here on this box.” I 
guess I was a mite too touchy with him, 
but it made me mad to see the little 
one cringing all the time, and people 
talking about her as careless as though 
she was a cat in a basket. 

I had to take it from all the widows 
that afternoon, too. But they ain’t so 
much to biame as summer sojourners, 
who ought to have things of their own 
to think about. You take a poor, lone 


said 


widow in the country and she’s pretty 
well caught up on mind fodder. 
You can hear the ruck-te-chuck of 
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my old Concord’s wheels for a mile or 
so away, and all the widows as have 
errands coming to them are out at the 
gate with an eye peeled for me. But I 
staved them off on questions that day. 
When I pass down a hank of yarn or 
a dozen machine needles or a bank book 
or a pound of factory cheese, there’s 
nothing obliging me to explain why a 
young one is traveling alone, or to say 
that she’s going to my house, and me 
not knowing why. 

But as the fellow said when the bum- 
blebee was crawling across his nose, | 
kept up a timenation of a thinking. 
And when the summer sojourner got 
down at Sime Erskins’-—I wonder 
how much longer the crop of fools will 
hold out to supply boarders at that 
place—I was in quite a hanker to ask 
a few questions on my own account. 

“Who are you,” said I, “and where 
do you think you are going?” 

Now, when I came to think it over 
afterward, wasn’t that a nice question 
to put to a wee bit of a “passed-on” 
like that chicken? Scared to death on 
general principles she was, anyway. 
She? Why, how did she know where 
she was going—that is to say, have any 
real idea of it? I found that out 
mighty soon. Lord Godfrey knows I 
like children, but I never had any no- 
tion of how to handle them or talk to 
them except to say: “Do you like your 
teacher?” and, “Here’s a copper for 
you,” like I would to a_hand-organ 
monkey. Now, that ain’t understanding 
children, not by a long shot. 

“Speak up pert,” I said to her, when 
she didn’t say anything. 

And then she hooked them little 
wish-boney fingers together in her lap, 
and they were all grimy with car dirt, 
and plop, plop! tears went streaking 
along them. 

Well, of course what I did was to 
tip back her hat brim. I reckon she 
hadn’t cried till then. Stout-hearted 
little missy that girl was, as I found out, 
I can tell you! 

Yes, I found out afterward how she 
had sat there in the cars and looked 
out on flying fields and all the strange 
things, scared and not knowing. Con- 
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ductors read the tag and punched the 
long strip of ticket pasted to it. She 
ate the sandwiches in her paper bag 
and drank the stuff they have for water 
in car tanks, sat up straight in her seat, 
looking, looking for some one all the 
time. And not knowing! All the time 
not knowing! Only 
that a mother had put her in her seat, 
had said, “Stay here until I come back,” 
tried to smile, choked as though her 
heart was in her mouth, and had gone 
away without a word of good-by. And 
the little one had gone on, looking, lis- 
tening, waiting for that mother whom 
she had always obeyed; searching every 
yassing face with her big eyes, her 
fieart leaping at sight of some figure in 
the crowd, sinking again when the face 
of a stranger was shown up. Yes, all 
this I found out afterward. 

And then at last a depot, grinning 
men around her, a rough and gray- 
whiskered old man who boosted her 
onto a stage, and now, after having 
taken away her little card, asked: 
“Where are you going?” 

She didn’t cry as I had seen most 
young ones cry. Most I had seen were 
those bellowing sort. This one seemed 
to be trying to clinch the sobs and hold 
them back. 

I cried that way when my mother 
died, and I was man grown, too. I re- 
membered how I could feel my face 
twisting all up in spite of myself, and 
the tears bubbling hot, and remember- 
ing all that, when I looked in under 
that hat brim that day on the stage, by 
mighty! I felt a lump in my throat 
like a brass doorknob—and_ I didn’t 
know why, exactly. But I know what 
I did do. I put my arm around that 
trembling little critter, and I said: 

“Don’t you cry.” 

Why, she wasn’t making a sound, but 
all the tears and the sobs she had been 
choking down while she was in the face 
and eyes of strangers were boiling in- 
side her till she fluttered—that’s the 
only word—fluttered like a bird. 

“Don’t you cry,” said I. But, Judas 
Priest, I should have cried myself, and 
hardly knowing why, if just then old 
Spud Welch hadn’t hailed me to get his 


understanding - 


plug of tobacco that I was sailing past 
with and clean forgetting. 

“What was done over to the Roll- 
inses’ Mills caucus?” he asked, and 
though I’m ordinarily strong on poli- 
tics and ready to pass the word, I just 
mumbled: ‘Welch, I’ve got a back 
tooth that’s aching the daylights out of 
me. I can’t talk.” So I licked along, 
swallowing at that lump. 

“Don’t you cry, little one,” I said. 
“IT was only fooling when I asked you 
where you are going. I know where 
you are bound for. Why, what did 
your tag say? It said Cap’n Caleb Cor- 
rison, of Palermo, and I’m the man— 
old bach and grayer than a rat—but 
I’m the man. It isn’t so awful clear 
to me just yet why you’ve been sent to 
me, but it will all come straight, I 
know.” 

And then I put my arm around her 
and said: 

“Don’t cry, sissy. I’m the old chap 
that has been a-waiting for you, and I 
hope that now you will look up and 
say: ‘Uncle Cale, I’m glad we’re ’most 
home.’ ” 

She had read that tag—though not 
understanding—a good many times, 
that little one had, and when I told her 
my name those big eyes did stare up at 
me through the tears, now, I’m a-telling 
you! 

There’s nothing especially handsome 
about that collection of odds and ends 
that are scrabbled together to make my 
physog, but little tykes know when a 
man is telling them the truth. 

“Yes, sir, I’m your Uncle Cale,” and 
I didn’t ask any more questions, 
knew ’twould come out—the story. 

“Ts mother at your house?” she 
asked, with a trembly sort of a yirp, 
like a young robin. 

“Well, I reckon she ain’t got along 
just yet,” said I. “But in the natural 
course of things she must be headed 
this way.” I put in the last in a hurry, 
for I hated to have her look scared that 
way any more. “Don’t you worry one 
mite, sissy. You’ve come along quick 
by fast express because you’re a valua- 
ble article tied up in a small parcel like 
jewelry, as you might say. That marm 











of yours; being heavier, is coming by 
freight, and I’ve hauled goods enough 
to know that freight is aggravating to 
wait for. But it always comes along— 
that is, ’most always-—and if your marm 
don’t show up right away, I tell you 
we'll back that railroad company bang 
into a corner and shake a fist under its 
nose and make it pay over a million 
gold dollars—regular market price of 
a little girl’s dear mother. So chirk 
up and tell me what will you have with 
your cream o’ tartar biscuit when you 
get to my house? Damson plums or 
ros’b’ry sauce? I’m an old bach and 
live alone, but I can everlastingly cuff 
up cream o’ tartar biscuit.” 

“If you’re Mr. Corrison,” said she, 
still looking at me all the time with 
those big eyes, not a wrinkle of a smile, 
not a flicker of fun, poor little thing! 
“my mamma put a letter for you into 
daisy heads, and thought and thought 
come, too,” she said. 

Well, I took another run in my head 
over my list of relations—and it didn’t 
take me a whole lot of time: Aunt Ly- 
cena Barrows, an old maid that raises 
coon cats for market ; a nephew of mine 
that raises tophet for his own amuse- 
ment. No, I couldn’t be looking to 
them to ship me live stock in a ging- 
ham gown. Then I remembered once 
more that in spite of it being tagged I 
had an express package that could talk. 
So I said in my easy voice, same as 
when I ask a female summer sojourner 
for her baggage checks: 

“Little sissy, what may your name 
be? 

“Arobine Blake,” said she. 

And then I looked off across the 
fields and slouched my whiplash at the 
daisy heads, and thought and thought 
some busy thoughts. 

Arobine Blake! I 
around at the little one. Yes, sir, spit- 
tin’ image of her! There, sir, I had 
the style of them eyes figgered down 
at last! Let’s see! Nine—yes, almost 
nine years before that, Sanger Blake 
stood ’side of the car steps at Carmel 
depot and laid in Alice Blake’s arms 
that same little one all rolled up like a 
prize package, kissed Alice and the 


shied a_ look 
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baby, and said to me when he walked 
past, the tears in his eyes: 

“Cap’n, I wisht there wa’n’t any such 
thing as relations, or leastways, that 
Alice didn’t have so many of them to 
visit.” 

I remember that day to date from, 
you just bet you, for Alice Blake never 
came back to Palmyra. 

Yes, I looked at sissy again and 


slished my whip and pondered. Too 
many relations to visit! That was 
Sanger’s idea. Tied to the farm like a 
dog to a power. churn! That was 


Alice’s idea. Row it and wrangle in 
their home for quite a spell. And-on 
that last visit to the relations after some 
letters had passed, the whole of them 
took hold, I guess, and dumped into the 
scales of “Me and Him’ all the big rocks 
of spite they could scrabble together, 
and Alice added all the pebbles of hard 
words Sanger had thrown at her, and 
so all the love and duty and home- 
feeling in the other scale just went 
whoop! into the air. Kicked the beam. 
That was the how of it. Lots of the 
details I forget, but that’s the main 
schedule. And for nine years Alice 
Blake had lived somewhere—I don’t 
know where, working her fingers off to 
support herself and her young one. 
Relations are mighty free with their 
advice; but they ’most always have 
plenty of use for their money in their 
own business. 

For nine years Sanger 
lived alone on his farm, sour and 
snappy, and set as the eternal hills. 
That’s the Blake streak in him. 

And here was this young one shipped 
along to me as though my house was a 
quarantine station for sick matrimony. 

Well, well! There was nothing for 
it now but to lick my horses along and 
keep pondering. 

Mighty helpful little tyke, that sissy 
was. She stood up at the sink that 
evening ‘and wiped the supper dishes, 
and took the dustpan and brush and 
tidied up the kitchen, the whilst I gave 
mother’s old room a slick and a go- 
over. 

“Now,” said I, “you poor, tired little 
gaffer, you just snuggle right down 
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into the middle of that feather bed and 
imagine that you are a round, yellow 
doughball of a chicken, and that the old 
mother hen has huggled you up all nice 
and good in her feathers and is cluck- 
ing you to sleep. 

“I'd cluck to you myself,” I said, at 
the door, “but I’ve worn my tongue 
*most off in the.last thirty years saying 
‘Clek-clek !’ to my horses. Good-night, 
little one!” 

And when I was downstairs I heard 
her saying: ‘““Now I lay me 

’Twas the first time a child’s voice 
had said those words under that roof 
for half a hundred years. 

The letter was about what I had ex- 
pected it would be—just as I had pon- 
dered it. I polished my specs, spread 
it out under the lamp on the kitchen 
table, and read it. 

I think it’s a settled thing that the 
folks who endow colleges and_ start 
banks don’t do it on their savings 
earned by running six looms in a cot- 
ton mill. Perhaps, though, they could 
do it out of the four dollars and seven- 
ty-five cents a week if it wasn’t for the 
strikes. But a strike will cut an awful 
hole into the nucleus of that aforesaid 
college endowment fund, tied up in the 
stocking foot. About then, when the 
stocking don’t chink any more, is the 
time when the summer seems hotter 
and feverisher in those tenement blocks, 
and little folks that don’t have much 
to eat get pale and the doctor shakes 
his head and says, “Fresh air and the 
country or And then he shakes 
his head again and goes away swearing 
under his breath about man hogging 
away from the little children God’s free 
air and sunshine. 

I didn’t know before till I read that 
letter that I was so unselfish and noble 
and honest and kind-hearted and know- 
how-to-do-it, and a lot of the truck that 
a woman can put her pen or her tongue 
to. But I did understand that Alice 
Blake, in giving up the little one that 
was all her world, in boosting her up 
out of the blazing pit with the last 
strength of her arms, her soul, her love, 
and then sinking back and swallowing 
the flame of everlasting sorrow and 
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loneliness, was the kind of a heroine 
that to think about made the tears run 
out of my eyes. 

Somehow she seemed to think I could 
break through Sanger Blake’s turtle 
shell and pound him into saving his 
child by giving her the life and glory 
and good things that were running to 
waste among our hills and meadows. It 
was her last and awful sacrifice. She 
didn’t ask anything for herself, Alice 
didn’t. She knew Sanger. So did I. 
And when I turned down the light and 
put my hat on I was a good mind to 
tie a string over my ears and under my 
chin to keep the top of my head from 
being blown off. 

Sanger lived down the road only a 
quarter of a mile from my place. I 
found him reading the history of the 
French Revolution, scowling, his jaws 
set, and acting as though he enjoyed it, 
wallowing through those bloody times. 

It surprised him when I told him 
there was an express package at my 
house for him. First off, he wasn’t 
coming after it—not that night. 
Growled because I didn’t bring it 
along. 

“It’s marked ‘Fragile, handle with 
care,’’’ said I, “and you’ve got to take 
the risk of toting your own parcels. 
And I won't be responsible for it over- 
night, if my house should catch fire or 
anything.” 

“But I ain’t expecting any package,” 
he gritted. “It isn’t anything C. O. D., 
is it?” 

I wanted to tell him that I hoped it 
would collect from him love and for- 
giveness and a home, but you can’t put 
frills on what you say to Sang Blake. 

“No charges,” was all I said. 

“T didn’t know but it was another 
of them apple-tree men’s dodges to load 
nursery stock onto me,” he grumbled. 

That gave me a great opening—but, 
whoa, easy! Blake is like a mare | 
owned once. Tighten a rein too quick, 
and boof! britching busted. 

“Come, get your package,” I said, 
and walked out. 

He has got more or less curiosity left 
in him still, and he came along. Of 
course, it was only human nature to 
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give him a little advance nudge. And 
I wanted to feel and see how sharp the 
edge of his grudge was, as you might 
say. 

“Sang, I was sort of reminded of 
your family to-day, I said. “There 
was a little girl on the stage this after- 
noon that her folks was calling Aro- 
bine.” 

He growled something I didn’t catch. 

“Your Arobine must be rising nine 
years now,” said I. 

“Unh-huh!” said he. 

“T should think you’d have a hanker- 
ing to see the little tyke, Sang,” said I. 

“Say, I’ve given it out several times 
here in Palmyra,” he snapped, “that my 
family isn’t to be talked about before 
me. You might just as well talk about 
the heft of the fog or the color of the 
north wind. There isn’t any such thing 
as my family, Cap’n Corrison. So if 
you’ve got to talk, talk about something 
that’s sensible.” 

Well, I couldn’t help reflecting that 
there was a pretty solid bit of fog up 
in my dear old mother’s bed just then. 
I didn’t say any more to Sanger. 
You've got to show a mule oats to make 
him stick his ears up. You can’t inter- 
est him by describing them to him, not 
even if you've got the lingo of old Cic- 
ero himself. 

No, I didn’t talk any more to Blake. 

I lighted a lamp in my kitchen, and 
before he had time to wonder about 
my choice of a storage room, I led him 
upstairs and to the side of that bed, and 
I held the lamp up so that he could see 
her face—pale as the pillow, almost, 
with hollows in the cheeks where youth 
usually has patted up the rose cushions, 
and with tears on her eyelashes—for 
not all the things I had done to comfort 
her had made her forget that the last 
time she slept it was a mother who 
tucked her in. 

“Sang,” said I, “here’s your fragile 
package, and here’s your bill of lading. 
Sit down here by this bed and study 
it.” 

Then I stood the lamp on the stand, 
and tiptoed out. 

It was all of a half an hour before he 
came creaking downstairs. His eyes 
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were red. But he still had that hard 
set to his jaws. Oh, there’s good meat 
in a Yankee and a hickory nut, but 
blast the infernal tough shell they’ve 
got! Many’s the tunk on the thumb 
I’ve got in trying to crack ’em. 

“Did you wake her up?” I asked. 

“No,” said he, grum and short. 

And I looked at him sharp. Do you 
know what the fool had done? He had 
softened up there by himself; yes, he 
had melted, all right, and his eyes 
showed it up to me. But he had gone 
to work then, and mixed the salt of his 
old spite with the ice of his selfish an- 
ger, and there he was, all stiffened up 
once more, like ice-cream in a freezer. 
Cold enough once again, so that he 
could come away from the bedside of 
his child! Br-r-r! 

He was bound and determined that 
people shouldn’t have the chance to say 
that he had backed down—the Blake 
streak in him! 

“Sanger,” I said, “you ain’t going to 
turn those goods back onto the ship- 
per’s hands, are you?” 

He was making for the door, but his 
shoulders were hunched down and his 
knees shook, as though his heart was 
lead in his breast and was a terrible 
heavy load to tussle along. 

“My bus’ness ain’t your bus’ness,” 
he snarled. “And you pass that word 
along with your errands, to the rest of 
the old meddlers in this place.” 

“Blake,” I said—and I could feel the 
old Ebenezer bristling up my back hair 
—‘T never meddled in family affairs in 
my life before, but this here is business 
right in my line. That little one up- 
stairs, there, came shipped to me to-day 
with this tag on her.” I waggled it 
under his nose. “But, by all good 
rights, human and divine, Sang Blake, 
she’s billed to you, and, by God, the 
Father of the Helpless, you ain’t fin- 
ished your business with me yet. Your 
father was a friend of mine, and he 
married the woman I wanted myself, 
but he got her honest, and it shall not 
be said that any Blake left his child to 
die in a city tenement, or*to be sup- 
ported by strangers or thrown onto th¢ 
poor farm, for I have a right to taky 
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a3 much interest in the Blake fam- 
ily. 

And I grabbed him with both hands 
by the scruff of his coat and pushed 
him back upstairs. I was afraid I 
would have a touse with him, but he 
went along as lifeless as a trunk. And 
I know how to shag trunks. 

“Go in there,” said I to him; “go in 
there, and look into that Kennebecker 
valise, with about enough clothes in it 
to make petticoats for a cat, and then 
think of your fifteen thousand dollars 
in the bank. Think on it, and then be 
ashamed of yourself. Be ashamed good 
and hearty. 

“You have only read the written 
lines in that letter, Sang Blake. Now 
sit down here and read between those 
lines—there’s where the real stuff in 
that letter is.” 

Land-a-mighty, she was sitting up- 
ended in bed, staring at us as we came 
wrassling into the room. I had the 
mule by the collar, and now I took the 
bull by the horns. 

“Sissy,” I said, “here’s your own 
father come to tell you how much he 
loves his little girl.” 

Then I slammed the door on them 
and went downstairs. 

“He hasn’t looked in Alice Blake’s 
eyes for near on nine years,” I puffed 
to myself. “Now let him peruse ’em 
a while. The little one has brought 
along a mighty close copy of ’em. He’ll 
find ’em interesting reading—and easy 
reading, too.” 

There was a bigger squeaking of the 
treads next time he came down, and he 
had her wrapped in my mother’s log 
cabin quilt, clothes and all. 

“She’s a-going—home—with her— 
dad!” said he, and he kissed her cheek, 
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and his melted-up love was running out 
of his eyes. And there was the time 
and the opening for your Uncle Cale. 
When Sang does go, he goes strong— 
and that’s more of the Blake in him. 

“Sang,” I said, “shall I call to your 
house in the morning for the telegram 
to the shipper, or shall I write one to 
suit myself—to suit the case—when I 
get to Carmel depot?” 

I put both my hands on his shoul- 
ders and looked him straight in the 
eyes, and he knew what I meant. 

“You write it, cap’n,” said he, all 
choked up. “Make it strong and clear, 
if it takes a hundred words to do it— 
and—and—you sign my name to it.” 

“Tt will be a telegram that will make 
the wires sing like the angels were us- 
ing ’em for harp strings,” said I. 

“I've heard that money can be sent 
by telegraph,” he said. 

“T’ve done it myself, Sang.” 

“Feel in my vest pocket,” said he, 
his arms full of little girl, and he acting 
as though he didn’t dare to let go of 
her; “‘there’s a hundred there. Send it 
by telegraph, cap’n, and if only mamma 
could come that way, too, it wouldn’t 
be quick enough for little Arobine and 
me.” 

“Well, the best I can promise as 
general transportation agent, sissy,” I 
said, “is that mamma won’t come by 
freight, as I hinted to. you a while 
back.”’ And then the poor little tyke 
smiled for the first time since she had 
struck Palmyra, and I laughed, and 
Sang Blake he sobbed as he went out 
into the night—but it was one of those 
kind of sobs that are really high-pres- 
sure, high-grade laughs that come bub- 
bling full of happy tears straight up 
from the heart. 





Se 
EVEN AS A CHILD 


VEN as a child who on the sea sand sits, 
Taking unchallenged all each bright wave brings, 
So let me play a while with life and time, 
Not thinking of the mystery of things. 





CLINTON DANGERFIELD. 

















LAZARUS 


By Philip Gerry 


T= came a wizened seer from out the East 
Wh 


scorned our living and our ways of thought, 
Filed from our temples, and unwearied wrought 
For something, “‘righteousness,”’ among the least. 
To us he cried: “Throw out this monstrous feast, 
This tainted pomp with brothers’ slaving bought; 
Piuck out the myriad lusts that rage unfought 
And mar God’s image with the brand of beast!’ 


Then while we laughed to hear his tale uncouth, 
Some basking player begged with mocking awe: 
‘‘What land has filled you, Master, with its breath?” 
With sudden glow he cried: *‘The Land of Truth, 
Where men breathe love, and five in law. 











Is Social Prestige Worth While? 


Il—THE TOWN HOUSE 


KNOW the tone of an es- 
tablishment by the color 
of the footman’s waist- 
coat. If it is buff and 
brown, his mistress is not 





keen about running a 
fashionable ménage. If 


scarlet, he represents a well kept house. 
If white, the establishment is ultra 
smart.”’ 

This is the comment of a ruler in 
Newport and New York society. It is 
a key to the grades of luxury that exist 
in running our American palaces. 
There is a stupendous development in 
fashionable housekeeping, the echo of 
which has not yet reached some small 
towns. The method and the expense 
of running a millionaire’s house at the 
top notch of style is not even grasped 
by those who are delighted when their 
two servants are well trained and do 
not want too many days out. 

The average town house expenses 
range from two thousand to four thou- 
sand dollars a week. This does not 
include the stable or yacht, and, of 
course, the matter of house rent is not 
taken into consideration at all, as most 
lavish entertainers own their houses. 
The summer house, especially if it be 
at Newport, takes about as much, as 
the yearly cost of keeping up an estab- 
lishment is from one hundred thousand 
to two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, according to the elaborateness with 
which the mistress entertains. 

One daughter of a well-known mil- 
lionaire has seventy-five thousand dol- 


lars a year allowance to run her town 
house for a little less than four months, 
and this does not include her personal 
expenses, such as gowns, or her opera 
box or stable. This comes pretty near 
the average of New York establish- 
ments. 

The American woman who assumes 
this great responsibility must have tre- 
mendous executive force. She cannot 
be an ordinary woman. She cannot 
be stupid. If she is unobserving, she 
is a failure. Her house must run on 
wheels that are oiled, and she is re- 
sponsible to her multi-millionaire hus- 
band for much of his reputation as a 
successful man. 

The high crest of millionaire house- 
keeping is in Newport and New York. 
Whether or not a woman is in the 
smart set, if her husband has many 
millions, she aims to run a twentieth 
century palace. It takes much of her 
time, it absorbs many of her thoughts, 
but it remains her chiefest delight. It 
would astonish the simple-minded 
woman in a little town to foregather 
with such women as Mrs. Herman 
Oelrichs, Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, 
Jr., and Mrs. John R. Drexel in the 
early morning hours and watch the 
stupendous amount of fine detail which 
these women personally superintend. 
With millions at their control, they 
watch for every carelessness in their 
great retinue. The woman who thinks 
her life is tedious because she must 
consult with the cook after breakfast 
about the dinner, would gasp if she 


; This is the second essay in the series dealing with the general question as to whether social prestige 
is worth while. As our readers know, we have covered the ground relating to social life in American cities 


and its contrasts with English society. 


the town house is discussed.—THE EDITORS. 


f n sts r The remaining question is, does it pay? The facts bearing upon 
this question in its relation to the cost of week end parties were given last month. i 
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could hear the two hours’ consultation 
with the chief servants which the mis- 
tress of a great establishment holds ev- 
ery morning. 

The woman in the small town knows 
that a fortune is spent every week in 
running one of these American pal- 
aces, but she hasn’t the faintest idea 
that the mistress knows every detail 
of the work done. 

“Tf I had all that money 
bother my head about the 
housekeeping,” she says. 

Then she would be a failure in multi- 
millionaire society. 

A shy woman from a provincial set 
paid a morning call on a great New- 
port leader, and supposed she would 
be received by a silken-clad lady, re- 
clining on a satin-covered sofa in a 
Louis XV. boudoir. They had been 
good friends in school days, and the 
leader of society had asked her to drop 
in during the early hours for a confi- 
dential chat. Imagine the surprise of 
the visitor when her hostess received 
her in a small writing room on the 
lower floor, and apologized for her 
rumpled muslin gown by saying: 

“T never put on a fresh frock until I 
have given out the stores.” 

This housewifely admission was a 
leveler between the two women such as 
nothing else could have been. 

When one considers the executive 
work to be done in one of these houses 
by its head, and how each one of the 
servants must be managed in exactly 
the right way, it is a tribute to the 
innate cleverness of the American wom- 
an that she can learn and apply this 
knowledge in a year’s time. In Eu- 
rope it takes centuries of such life to 
give a woman that perfect poise to- 
ward the servants of an immense es- 
tablishment that the American woman 
acquires almost as soon as she assumes 
the position. 

This army of servants has regula- 
tions that an employer must observe. 
If she is ignorant of them, she is held 
in as much disdain by her butler and 
cook as a major would be by his color 
bearer and sergeant, if he knew noth- 
ing of drill. 


I wouldn’t 
agonies of 
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Yet an obscure trained nurse from a 
New England village can take her posi- 
tion at the head of a multi-millionaire 
establishment as soon as she marries its 
owner, and in twelve months’ time mas- 
ter the situation perfectly. 

Let us begin at the beginning and 
see just what the clever American 
woman learns. The figures and esti- 
mates given are a correct average of 
the best houses run in New York and 
Newport. There are some, but very 
few, who take on more grandeur, and 
others who lessen the number of serv- 
ants, but this average is made from the 
twenty establishments whose mistresses 
are the most brilliant entertainers and 
famous society women. 

In such houses twenty-four servants 
is the number required. These are con- 
sidered enough, although Mrs. Clar- 
ence Mackay employs forty-eight in her 
Long Island house. 

These are divided into upstairs and 
below stairs servants. Woe to the mis- 
tress who does not understand and ob- 
serve the fine social distinctions in the 
servants’ hall. Below stairs are the 
head cook, the second cook, the kitchen 
maid, the head laundress, the second 
laundress, the assistant laundress and 
the fireman. Above stairs are the but- 
ler, the second and third man, the sil- 
ver man, the head housemaid, the par- 
lor maid, the second and third house- 
maid, the nursery maid, the seamstress 
and her assistant. Added to these are 
often a housekeeper and a visiting sec- 
retary, and there are always one or 
more body servants and the personal 
maid of the mistress. 

In the stable are the chauffeur, the 
head coachman, the carriage groom and 
the strapper. 

The wages of these people are set. 
An additional five dollars a month is 
made to New York prices when any one 
of these servants is employed outside 
of New York and Newport. Those 
who go to Philadelphia and Boston are 
given a trip once a month to New 
York, with expenses allowed and ticket 
paid for. They demand this because 
of the unions and societies to which 
they belong in Gotham. 
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In the kitchen, the cook gets seventy- 
five dollars, if a woman; if a man, 
ninety-five dollars a month, although a 
woman is considered the better cook by 
the greatest housekeepers. There are 
only twenty first-class women cooks in 
New York, and all of the great leaders 
in society know their names and anx- 
iously await an opportunity to get one. 

The second cook gets twenty-five 
dollars a month, the kitchen maid 
twenty dollars. The head laundress 
draws thirty-five dollars a month, the 
second laundress twenty-five dollars, 
and the assistant laundress twenty dol- 
lars. 

In the butlery, the butler gets sixty- 
five dollars a month, the second man 
forty-five dollars, the third man forty 
dollars, and the silver man gets thirty- 
five dollars a month. 

On the bedroom floors, the head 
housemaid gets thirty dollars, the par- 
lor maid twenty-five dollars, the second 
housemaid twenty dollars, and the nur- 
sery maid twenty-five dollars a month. 
The seamstress and the personal maid 
are each paid thirty dollars a month. 
When there is a housekeeper, her regu- 
lation price is fifteen hundred dollars 
a year, and she must have a sleeping 
room, private sitting room and dining 
room combined, and bath. She is 
served by one of the housemaids. 

In the stables, the chauffeur gets 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
month, the head coachman eighty-five 
dollars, the carriage groom sixty dol- 
lars, and the strapper sixty dollars. 

A visiting secretary is paid according 
to what she asks, but it is generally a 
small wage. She comes from the ranks 
of amateurs, usually gentlewomen with- 
out money, and she cannot demand the 
prices of the other employees. Her sal- 
ary is fixed personally. A valet gets 
about: thirty dollars a month, and some- 
times more, if he shaves and does other 
services. A personal maid also gets 
thirty-five or forty dollars a month if 
she manicures and dresses the hair. If 
she does not, there is a visiting hair- 
dresser, paid by the month or year, who 
goes at a certain hour every day or a 
‘certain number of days a week. 





You—the young struggler in New 
York—think how ecstatic you would 
be if you secured a position which paid 
sixty-five dollars a month! You would 
ask nothing better from life, and cheer- 
fully arrange for a nice room and feel 
that your pockets were bursting with 
money. But the butler and the cook in 
New York assume that such a salary is 
necessary for pocket money, and de- 
mand, besides this, a well furnished 
room, three perfect meals a day, a cer- 
tain guaranteed amount of whisky or 
wine, all liveries, every piece of laun- 
dry—and commissions. 

This last provides not merely a little 
extra pocket money, but a snug income. 
Outside of these great establishments 
a mistress would gasp at such a condi- 
tion of affairs. The head of the twen- 
tieth century palace shuts her eyes to it. 
If she acknowledges it, she must forbid 
it, and if she forbids it, she will be boy- 
cotted by those whom she wishes to 
employ. These commissions are han- 
dled by the head cook, the butler, the 
head coachman and the chauffeur. The 
coachman divides with the strapper, 
the cook keeps her commissions to her- 
self, the butler makes his divisions ac- 
cording to favoritism. The chauffeur 
divides with the man who helps him. 

A Georgia woman, visiting in a great 
Newport house, said confidentially to 
her hostess one morning: 

“I know my cook, Melinda, takes 
away a huge tin pan of what she calls 
‘vittles’ every night, but as she is such 
a gem, I don’t say anything to her. 
Would you?” 

The multi-millionaire smiled. She 
didn’t mean to be patronizing by this 
smile, but her sense of humor was 
aroused by the gulf of difference fixed 
between fashionable housekeeping in 
Georgia and in Newport. 

“My dear,” she said, “you give Me- 
linda twelve dollars a month and I 
give Olga seventy-five dollars a month, 
and last year her commissions on food 
averaged one hundred dollars a month.” 

“But surely,” said the Georgian, 
“you don’t let Olga run the supplies 
and order them?” 

“If I didn’t,” said the Newporter, “I 
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would have to get the loan of Melinda, 
for I could get no Olga to remain with 
me a day. She orders every bit of food 
that comes into the house, leaving the 
wines and certain pantry supplies for 
the butler to order. They arrange for 
their commissions with the firms from 
whom they buy.” 

“But don’t you pay higher prices for 
food than if you bought yourself?” 

“T don’t know. There is no way of 
finding out. I only accept conditions 
as I find them, and as every other wom- 
an in New York, Philadelphia and New- 
port, who runs a great house, knows 
to be true.” 

“What would your cook really think 
of you if you took things in your own 
hands and ordered the supplies?” 

“The same thing, my dear, that Me- 
linda thought of the guest your son 
brought from Princeton to visit him 
last Christmas. You remember she 
told the coachman he was poor white 
trash because he broke his egg in a 
cup. Once I overheard Alphonse, my 
butler, telling Olga that he was very 
surprised to know I had a certain Phil- 
adelphia belle on my dinner list for that 
night, ‘because,’ he whispered, tragic- 
ally, ‘I saw her with my own eyes in 
a corner grocery, ordering chops and 
butter for her mother!’ ” 

The Georgian sank limply into a gold 
chair brought from Versailles. She 
looked as though she had been caught 
with her fingers in the jam pot. “Why, 
IT do that,” she said, ‘and I am sure 
I’m a lady.” 

“From the viewpoint of Melinda, 
my dear; not from the bird’s-eye view 
of Alphonse.” 

“Tell me,” said the Georgian, “how 
the wheels go round in these fairy pal- 
aces? I have a glimmer that the house- 
keeping in them is as different from 
ours as Buckingham Palace is from a 
North Sea fisherman’s home.” 

“Tt’s as distinctly laid out,” said the 
Newporter, “as a set of army rules. 
We are like a lot of sheep. We do ex- 
actly what the other one does. The 
exact duties of servants have been firm- 
ly fixed by them. The head cook pre- 
pares all food for the dining room and 
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has charge of all kitchen accounts. She 
keeps a personal expense book, which 
I settle once a month. The second cook 
prepares meals for the servants and 
makes the bread. The kitchen maid 
does the lesser work and serves the 
servants’ table. 

“The head laundress does the per- 
sonal linen of the family. The second 
laundress does the children’s clothes, 
and she and the assistant laundress do 
the household linen. The servants’ 
laundry is sent out.” 

“One minute,” said the Georgian; 
“what is the average amount of linen 
in a house like this in a week?” 

“About five hundred pieces a week,” 
answered the Newporter. And, ignor- 
ing the groan of dismay from her 
guest, she went on with the “regula- 
tions”: 

“The head cook is in charge of every 
person below stairs. She hires, dis- 
charges, pays wages, hunts references, 
and is responsible for the good be- 
havior of her regiment. The butler has 
official rank with the cook. His regi- 
ment is upstairs. He also hires, pays, 
controls, discharges and commands. 
The head housemaid is in control of the 
sleeping floors. 

“It may amuse you very much to 
know that not one of our set of house- 
keepers would think of giving an order 
to any servant but these three. We do 
not even know the names of the oth- 
ers. If there is a mistake in the din- 
ing room, the butler is sent for, and 
he criticises the man who made it. We 
observe these rules of etiquette as much 
as we do our visiting and dinner en- 
gagements.” 

“Some day I shall write ‘The Mar- 
tyrdom of a Millionaire,’” said the 
Georgian. 

Of the custom and etiquette that pre- 
vail throughout these great houses, the 
Newporter told not half. Would the 
Georgian, or any of her charming 
equals throughout America, know the 
following points that the girl who mar- 
ries a New York millionaire must learn 
as soon as she enters his great palace? 

The butler never serves at the table, 
nor opens the front door, yet he must 
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always be on guard at both piaces. His 
sole duty at the table is to pour the 
wine. 

Each footman is detailed for two 
hours’ duty each day at the door. There 
he stands like a graven image, ready 
to open it the moment anyone ap- 
proaches the steps. Two men are de- 
tailed to serve five o’clock tea every 
afternoon, and two men to arrange the 
bridge whist tables during the serving 
of dinner, when bridge is to be played. 

The butler is distinguished from the 
footman by wearing a dress suit with 
monogram buttons, while the footman 
wears the full livery of the house. Un- 
til three o’clock in the afternoon he 
wears dark trousers, dress coat and 
dark waistcoat. After three o’clock, 
he wears all black, his dress-suit coat 
being of camel’s hair to distinguish it 
from master’s or guests’. The footmen 
wear broad stripes down their trou- 
sers to correspond with their colored 
waistcoats, and monogram buttons. 

The innovation in the ultra smart 
houses is white broadcloth waistcoats 
with gilt buttons and broad white 
stripes down the sides of trousers, cop- 
ied from the livery of the haughtiest 
Roman families. In the majority of 
careful houses, however, the scarlet 
waistcoat and trouser stripes are pre- 
ferred. 

The first duty every day of the but- 
ler is to report to the boudoir of the 
mistress, to get all orders for the day, 
criticisms of management, suggested 
changes in servants or wines, the num- 
ber of guests expected, and orders for 
their reception. 

While the Georgian was in this great 
Newport house, a series of dinners 
were given. The management took her 
breath away. It was like arranging for 
a battle. At eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing the butler was announced by the 
personal maid. He came in the bou- 
doir with three menus in his hand, pre- 
pared by the cook. The visiting secre- 


tary was called in to be ready for writ- 
ing, the greatest attention was given to 
each dish suggested, and finally a com- 
posite menu was made from the best 
out of the three. 





This was dictated to the secretary, 
who made two copies of it, one of 
which the butler took to keep in the 
butlery for the guidance of the foot- 
men, and the other for the cook. The 
secretary gave him the place cards for 
forty guests, with a diagram, showing 
where each was to sit. She gave the 
head housemaid twenty cards, holding 
the names of the women guests, each in 
an envelope addressed to the man who 
was to take this woman in to dinner. 
These were handed to the valet, who 
was to give them out in the dressing 
room ten minutes preceding dinner. 

The butler and the secretary decided 
on the color scheme, and the table was 
arranged between them that afternoon. 
A florist’s man mounted the odd pieces. 
The butler telephoned for his extra 
men, and received each one and per- 
sonally superintended the trying on of 
the liveries. Eighteen men, including 
the house footmen, were arranged for. 

The next move astonished the guest. 
All the magnificent carved oak and 
leather chairs were removed from the 
dining room, and in their place was 
substituted forty tiny gilt ones, with 
short backs and cane seats. 

“And pray tell me, 
chairs?” she asked. 

“That’s an interesting story,” said 
the Newporter. “It is done in the 
great houses by request of the foot- 


why these 


men. They protested against serving 
formal dinners to superbly gowned 


women over the massive high-backed 
chairs. Their protests became so vig- 
orous and their reasons so plausible, 
that two summers ago an ambitious 
leader here decided to put in these gilt 
chairs for her first formal dinner. It 
was so successful in expediting the 
service, and making matters much less 
perilous, that the other women followed 
in the course of a week. Now it is a 
custom. The footmen can hand the 
huge silver salvers over the bare shoul- 
ders and jeweled necks of guests with- 
out awkwardness. Fewer dinner 
gowns are ruined. These chairs come 
in sets of twenty each, and are either 
hired or bought.” 

“And I'll tell you the end of that 














story,” said a woman who was sitting 
there. ‘We got able to spot the rented 
ones, because we felt under the ledges 
for knicks we purposely made in them. 
One diner out boasts that he has given 
a personal mark to every one of those 
forty rented chairs, and his jest became 
so widely repeated that the prouder 
women have bought their own sets.” 

“And the rest of us think we know 
how to live!” said the Georgian. “You 
remember the day you came over from 
Aiken and I gave you a dinner that 
night? I borrowed my sister’s butler 
and brushed up the faded suit of old 
Jim, who lived in the back yard, and 
who always tells our guests that his 
father served General Lafayette and 
President Davis; and each of my 
neighbors loaned the silver plate and 
candelabra to add to mine, and the 
whole family worked all day in making 
the salad, the dessert, and arranging 
the grape fruit.” 

Another feature of this dinner that 
astonished the Georgian was its brev- 
ity. Unlike the great Sheiks of Cairo, 
the New Yorkers do not designate the 
honorable position of their guests by 
the number of courses served. Gen- 
eral Grant was accorded twenty-two 
courses, you may remember, by the 
greatest desert leader. The multi-mil- 
lionaire gives you five. Her guests 
would tolerate nothing longer. There 
is too much to be done during the even- 
ing for one to loiter over food which 
no one eats. 

But to return to the regulations of a 
house army. The butler has a serious 
day when there are guests arriving or 
departing. It is he who gives the or- 
ders to the head coachman to meet 
certain trains, details a man to look af- 
ter the luggage, and sees that they are 
met correctly at the door. They then 
go under the charge of the head house- 
maid. When guests are departing, he 
is responsible for the oiled wheels on 
which they go. He finds out from the 
room maid whether or not the guest 
has a return ticket, and arranges to get 
it if she has not. He always gets the 
Pullman tickets and pays the luggage 
expenses, and puts these receipts into 
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an envelope, giving it to the footman 
who goes with the guest to the train. 
All expenses he enters in his account 
book, which is settled once a week by 
the mistress. In this book he also en- 
ters money paid for theater tickets, for 
which he arranges, and all advances to 
footmen. 

The head housemaid has no less dif- 
ficult a position than the butler. She 
is answerable for the good behavior of 
every maid upstairs. She has charge 
of the linen room, which is a most ar- 
duous task. She must see that one 
maid is always on duty on each floor 
during each of the waking hours. Set- 
tles are provided in the halls for these 
girls, and they are allowed to read 
when they are on guard duty. 

When the Georgian saw this con- 
stant guard duty for a few days, she 
asked her hostess if the servants never 
had a “day off.” 

“Day off!” echoed the New Yorker. 
“Such a thing is unknown here. Each 
one has so many hours a day.” 

From sun to sun the housemaid nev- 
er lingers. She reports to her mistress 
in the early morning, for great leaders 
don’t sleep late, and takes in writing 
the orders for the day. In some of the 
most elaborate houses these orders 
take up three pages of foolscap paper. 
She must see that the parlor maid looks 


after reception room, library, hall, 
drawing room and entrance hall. The 


housemaid looks after the suite of 
rooms occupied by the mistress, but 
she must also keep an eye on the sec- 
ond maid, who looks after the other 
living rooms at the same time, and later 
must look through the servants’ rooms 
on the top floor, to see that the third 
housemaid has put them in condition. 

The nursery maid is responsible for 
the play room and the serving of the 
children’s meals. 

The only woman upstairs who does 
not come under charge of the head 
housemaid is the visiting secretary. 
She does every bit of writing that 
leaves the house, as it is considered 
even correct for her to write the per- 
sonal notes and letters of her employer. 
She takes her work in shorthand, and 
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has a desk in the bedroom at her dis- 
posal to finish her work. 

The head housemaid would be re- 
sponsible for the lack of promptness in 
the change of uniform upstairs, This 
is as severely watched in a great house 
as in the American navy. Every wom- 
an above and below stairs wears a white 
mercerized gingham suit until three in 
the afternoon. At this hour the up- 
stairs women change to unlined shirt- 
waist suits of black peau de soie, the 
plain skirt escaping the ground, and 
the plaited waists finished with wide 
turn-over collars and cuffs. 

And, mark you, there is as much dif- 
ference between the apron as there is 
between the fatigue and full dress suits 
of naval officers. The morning apron 
is capacious and of white linen. At 
exactly three o’clock these are replaced 
by tiny, frilled affairs of white organdy 
and lace, with pink or blue satin rib- 
bons and caps to match. The material 
for these liveries is bought in the sev- 
enty-five-yard piece, and is made up by 
the house seamstress. 

It takes an hour or two a day for the 
head housemaid to give attention to the 
linen room. The millionaire American 
woman has a passion for fine linen as 
well as the purple robe of power. To 
the average housewife, permission to 
visit one of these rooms in a great New 
York house is a joy and a memory that 
lasts. 

Take, for instance, a certain splendid 
one, whose owner spends more of her 
time in the linen rooms of Paris than 
she does in the designers’ shops. It is 
a huge space, arranged in divisions, 
everything enameled white. Each di- 
vision has a card over it desighating 
to what room that especial linen be- 
longs. No mistake must be made in 
using the blue bedroom linen for the 
violet one. Each piece used for family 
and guests is embroidered with a mon- 
ogram, used in different sizes, corre- 
sponding with the one used throughout 
the establishment. The linen for the 
top floor is marked in ink with the 
name of the house preceding the word 
“servants.” Each piece of linen for 
one room is kept in its own division, in- 





cluding that for bed, bath, couch, dress- 
ing tables and wash cloths. 

The next room which shows perfec- 
tion of management and comfort is the 
large sewing room, modeled after the 
best equipped ones in dressmakers’ 
shops. This is considered as necessary 
to a great establishment as the linen 
room. Two machines, triple pier 
glasses, dozens of lights and huge win- 
dows on the south make it an ideal 
place for the freshening of frocks. 
Steel forms are used for the maids’ liv- 
ery, and there is always a spotless cot 
for the noon rest of the seamstress. 

And, although the American woman 
who is at the head of the twentieth cen- 
tury palace compels her army of serv- 
ants to win every cent of their wages, 
she shows the keen-witted American 
trait of personal supervision. Such 
women as Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, Mrs. 
Alfred Vanderbilt, Mrs. William K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., Mrs. George A. Huhn, 
Mrs. Edward Knight and Mrs. Burden 
would think themselves bad managers 
indeed if they could not discuss in de- 
tail the faults and virtues of their sep- 
arate establishments. 

So perfect is their knowledge of ev- 
erything that goes on below stairs in 
their great establishments, that one of 
these women said, at a great New York 
dinner: 

“Our hostess had her tongue-in-aspic 
prepared outside to-day. Her cook 
doesn’t make it in exactly this mold.” 

Another one remarked, at an elabo- 
rate Sunday night supper: 

“T would know she had my old.cook, 
if she hadn’t told me, by the taste of 
this ice cream.” 

At one of the greatest establishments, 
an informal caller was met on Wednes- 
day morning at ten o’clock with this 
remark : 

“My dear, I am dying to have a talk 
with you, but it is the hour for my 
weekly inspection. Perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind going with me, as you 
don’t keep house, and live in a hotel. 
Would it interest you?” 

The informal caller snatched at the 
chance to see at first hand this “inspec- 














tion” which a great housekeeper con- 
siders necessary. 

The head housemaid went with 
them. Every room was looked at, but 
the chief inspection was given to the 
servants’ quarters. 

“Take out each bureau drawer, 
please—now turn down each bed,” was 
the order to the housemaid. The slight- 
est disorder noted was written down by 
the head housemaid in her book. The 
bathrooms were gone over, the closets 
thoroughly investigated, all liveries ex- 
amined, and all deficiencies of linen, 
soap, sponges and clean towels ordered 
to be made up. 

“Don’t you think they all tear around 
and fix up everything Tuesday night?” 
was the comment of the visitor. 

“If they do,” was the answer, “so 
much energy once a week is better than 
none at all.” 

The head housemaid reports as to 
how many sets of underlinen have been 
used a week, guarantees that each bed 
has had a change of linen twice a week, 
and that each maid has taken a tub bath 


each morning before reporting for 
duty. Everything is given these maids 


by their mistress, including a flannel 
dressing gown and bedroom slippers. 

It took two hours for this inspection, 
and when the guest returned she felt 
she had an insight in millionaire house- 
keeping of which the wide world knew 
almost nothing. 

Such is the brilliant management be- 
hind the stupendous cost. 

It is an acknowledgment by the wife 
of partnership in her husband’s mil- 
lions. It is her part of the responsibil- 
ity of twentieth century living. She 
brings to it the cleverness for detail, 
the executive ability, the knowledge of 
price and consumption that her hus- 
band brings to the management of his 
colossal properties. When people live 
as our American magnates do, the cost 
becomes less important than the man- 
agement. The facts given here are 
taken from a half dozen leading houses 
in New York and in Newport. They 
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represent the pace set by the wives of 
our masters of finance, and the ambi- 
tion to do likewise is in the hearts of 
other women. 

The distance between this palatial 
house and the ones in which many of 
these women were born has a great 
gulf; yet every socially ambitious wom- 
an in America hopes to step forward 
over it. 

Some decry it as a sign of decay; as 
an evidence of a coming catastrophe, 
such as befell Rome and Athens. 
Preachers pulpiteer against it; anar- 
chists raise their red hands against it. 
Yet it remains. In truth, it is growing, 
widening, becoming a fixed custom of 
living. 

It is aspired to by all who have 
money, even if it is not achieved. 

The crest of it is on Fifth Avenue, 
in New York, but the wave will roll 
westward until it covers our conti- 
nent. It is not due to prosperity alone. 
It is the adoption of an older civiliza- 
tion by a newer one that is in keeping 
with natural laws. 

Is it any wonder that its magnifi- 
cence, its cost and its regulations 
should awe and dispirit those who are 
invited to be of it and have not the 
means to live up to it? 

Once a woman came from a blue 
blooded set where her average means 
made her a leader, to live in New York 
as the wife of a man without millions, 
who belonged to an ancient and hon- 
orable family. Millionaires dined and 
supped her. Their tables were flanked 
by eighteen flunkies, the livery was as 
fine as the linen, the wine as old as the 
wit. 

When it came her turn, in due court- 
esy, to entertain these women who had 
been cordial to her, she looked around 
her little place on a side street, with its 
three maids, its dumb-waiter from the 
kitchen, its lack of pantry, its restricted 
space, and she burst into tears. 

“The only food fit to serve in such a 
dining room,” she said, “is peanuts and 
pink lemonade.” 
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OW, of a truth,” said Si- 
mon Orts, “that is curi- 
ous—distinctly curious.” 

He stood at the door for 
a moment, staring back 
into the ill-lit corridor. 

Presently he shut the door 
to, and came forward toward the fire- 
place. ‘ 

Lady Allonby, half hidden in the 
depths of the big chair beside the chim- 
ney-piece, a book in her lap, looked up 
inquiringly. Lady Allonby did not 
rise, for she had no great liking for the 
vicar of Heriz Magna, and even scan- 
tier respect than most folk accorded 
him; and the circumstance that she 
had once considered the advisability of 
marrying him did not materially raise 
the clergyman in her estimation. In- 
evitably the discarded lover has his ped- 
estal builded by the lapses and imper- 
fections of the preferred one, and day 
by day, as the husband proves himself 
merely human, so trait by trait the 
other looms to superior proportions. 





Thus, to find the man who has aforetime — 


served as a standard for invidious com- 
parisons—in the more voluble inci- 
dents of married life—to be out-at-el- 
bows and very rarely sober is humiliat- 
ing. Lady Allonby had seen a deal of 
Simon Orts during the two weeks she 
and her brother had been Lord Roke- 
sle’s guests at Stornoway; and every 
time she saw him, the less she cared to 
think of the fact that she had formerly 
liked him. 

It was conceded by the most sedate 
that Sir Stephen Allonby’s widow, in 
consideration of her liberal jointure, 
possessed a quite inordinate comeliness. 
She was tall for a woman. Her hair 





had the color of amber and something, 
too, of its glow; her eyes, though not 
profound, were large and in hue varied, 
as the light fell or her emotions shifted, 
through a wide gamut of blue shades. 
But it was her mouth you remembered ; 
the fullness and brevity of it, the deep 
indentation of its upper lip, the curve 
of it and its vivid crimson—these 
roused in you a wildish speculation as 
to its softness when she and fate were 
beyond ordinary lenient. Pink was the 
color most favorable to her complexion, 
and this she wore to-night; the gown 
was voluminous, with a profusion of 
lace about it, and afforded, as was the 
mode, ample opportunity to appraise 
her neck and shoulders. Lady Allonby 
had no reason to be ashamed of either, 
and the age was not prudish. 

Her voice when she spoke now was 
carefully indifferent. “What is curi- 
ous, Mr. Orts?” said Lady Allonby. 

He stood warming his hands over the 
fire, diffusing a not overpleasant odor 
of tobacco and stale alcohol. “Faith, 
that damned rascal—I beg your pardon, 
Anastasia; our life on Usk is not con- 
ducive to a mincing nicety of speech. 
That rascal, Punshon, made some diffi- 


culty over admitting me; you might 
have taken him for a sentinel, with 
Stornoway in a state of siege. He 


ruffled me and—and I don’t like it,” 
Simon Orts said, reflectively, looking 
down upon her. ‘No, I don’t like it. 
Where’s your brother?” he demanded, 
on a sudden. 

“Harry and Lord Rokesle are at 
cards, I believe. And Mrs. Morfit has 
retired to her apartments with one of 
her usual headaches, so that I have 
been alone these two hours. You visit 














Stornoway somewhat late, Mr. Orts,” 
Anastasia Allonby added, with point. 

He jerked his thumb ceilingward. 
“The cloth is at any rascal’s beck and 
call. Old Holles, my lord’s man, is dy- 
ing up yonder, and the whim seized him 
to have a clergyman in. God knows 
why, for it appears to me that one 
knave might very easily make his way 
to hell without having another knave 
to help him. And Holles?—eh, well, 
from what I myself know of him, the 
rogue is triply damned.” His mouth 
puckered as he set about unbuttoning 
his long, rain-spattered coat, which, 
with his big hat, he flung aside upon a 
table. “Gad!” said Simon Orts, “we 
are most of us damned on Usk; and 
that is why I don’t like it.” He struck 
his hand against his thigh. “I don’t 
like it, Anastasia.” 

“You will pardon me,” she languid- 
ly retorted, “but I was never good at 
riddles.”’ 

Swiftly he turned and glanced about 
the hall, debating. Lady Allonby lazily 
regarded him, as she might have looked 
upon some slimy but harmless reptile; 
a small, slim, anxious man, she found 
him; always fidgeting, always placat- 
ing some one, but never without a cov- 
ert sneer. The fellow was venomous; 
his eyes only were honest, for even while 
his lips were about their wheedling, 
they flashed malice at you; and their 
shifting was so unremittent that after- 
ward you recalled them as an absolute 
white, like the eyes of a statue. On 
Usk and thereabouts they said it was 
the glare from within of his damned 
soul, already at white heat; but they 
were a plain-spoken lot on Usk. To- 
night Simon Orts was all in black; and 
his hair, too, and his gross eyebrows 
were black, and well-nigh to the cheek 
bones of his clean-shaven countenance 
the thick beard showed black through 
the skin. 

Now he kept silence for a lengthy 
interval, his arms crossed on his breast, 
gnawing meanwhile at the finger nails 
of his left hand in an unattractive fash- 
ion he had of meditating. When words 
came it was in a torrent. 


“T will read you my riddle, then. 
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You are a widow, rich; as women go, 
you are not as unpleasant to look at as 
most of ’em. If it became a clergy- 
man to dwell upon such matters, I 
would say that your fleshly habitation 
is somewhat too fine for its tenant, since 
I know you to be a good-for-nothing 
jilt. However, you are God’s handi- 
work, and doubtless He had His rea- 
sons for constructing you. My lord is 
poor; last summer at Tunbridge you 
declined to marry him. I am in his 


confidence, you observe. He _ took 
your decision in silence—’ware Ro- 
kesle when he is quiet! Eh, I know 


him—it is not for nothing that these 
ten years past I have studied his whims, 
pampered his vanity, lied to him, toad- 
ied him! You admire my candor ?— 
faith, yes, I am very candid. I am 
Rokesle’s hanger-on; he took me out of 
the gutter, and in my fashion I am 
grateful. And you? Anastasia, had 
you treated me more equitably fifteen 
years ago, I would have gone to the 
stake for you, singing; now I don’t 
value you the beard of an onion. But, 
for old time’s sake, I warn you. You 
and your brother are Rokesle’s guests 
on Usk! Harry Heleigh can handle 
a sword, I grant you—but you are on 
Usk! And Mrs. Morfit is here to play 
propriety—propriety on Usk, God save 
the mark! And besides, Rokesle can 
twist his sister about his little finger, 
as the phrase runs. And I find senti- 
nels at the door! I don’t like it, Anas- 
tasia. In his way, Rokesle loves you; 
more than that, you are one of the best 
matches in the kingdom, an ideal match 
to retrieve his battered fortunes; and 
my worthy patron, I regret to say, is 
not yet enregistered upon the Calendar 
of Saints.” Simon Orts paused, with 
a short laugh. 

But the woman had risen to her feet, 
her eyes widening and a thought troub- 
led, though her lips at least smiled con- 
temptuously. 

“T should have realized that this late 
in the evening you would scarcely be 
in a fit condition to converse with la- 
dies. Believe me, Mr. Orts, I would 
be very heartily glad to credit your 
warning to a somewhat officious friend- 
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liness, were it not that the odor about 
your person compels me to attribute it 
to gin.” 

“Oh, I have been drinking,” he con- 
ceded, quite unabashed; “I have been 
drinking with a most commendable 
perseverance for these fifteen years. 
But at present I am very far from 
drunk.” Simon Orts took a short turn 
about the hall; in an instant he faced 
her with an odd, almost tender smile. 
“You adorable, empty-headed, pink- 
and-white fool,’ said Simon Orts, 
“what madness induced you to come to 
Usk? You know that Rokesle loves 
you; you know that you don’t mean to 
marry him. Then why come to Usk? 
Do you know who is king here in this 
sea-washed scrap of earth? Rokesle. 
German George reigns yonder in Eng- 
land, but here in the Isle of Usk Vin- 
cent Floyer is king. And it is not pre- 
cisely a convent that he directs. The 
men of Usk, I gather, after ten years’ 
experience in administering spiritual 
consolation hereabouts” — his teeth 
made their appearance here in honor of 
the jest—“are part fisherman, part 
smuggler, part pirate and part devil— 
the latter ingredient predominating. 
They have no very unreasonable appre- 
hension of hell, and would most as- 
suredly storm it if Rokesle bade them 
do so. As I have pointed out, my 
worthy patron is subject to the frailties 
of the flesh. Oh, I am candid, for if 
you report me to his lordship I shall lie 
out of it. I have had practice enough 
to do it speciously. But Rokesle—do 
you know what Rokesle is, Anastasia?” 

The vicar of Heriz Magna would 
have gone on, but Lady Allonby had 
interrupted him, her cheeks flaming. 
“Yes, yes,” she cried; “I know him to 
be a worthy gentleman. It is true I 
could not find it in my heart to marry 
him, but I am proud to rank him among 
my friends.” She waved her hand to- 
ward the chimney-piece, where hung 
—and still hangs—the sword of Aluric 
Flover, the founder of the house of 
Rokesle. ‘Do you see that old sword, 
Mr. Orts? The man who wielded it 
long ago was a gallant gentleman and 
a stalwart captain. Ana iiiy lord, as he 
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told me but. yesterday, hung it there 
that he might always have in mind the 
fact that he bore the name of that man, 
and must bear it meritoriously. My 
lord is a gentleman. Oh, believe me, if 
you, too, were a gentleman, Mr. Orts, 
you would understand! But a gentle- 
man is not a tale-bearer; a gentleman 
does not defame behind his back the 
man to whom he owes his daily bread.” 

“So he has been flattering you?” said 
Simon Orts; then, quite inconsequent- 
ly: “I had not thought anything you 
could say would hurt me. I find I was 
wrong. Perhaps I am not a gentleman. 
Faith, no; I am only a shabby drunk- 
ard, a disgrace to my cloth, am I not, 
Anastasia? Accordingly, I fail to per- 
ceive what old Aluric Floyer has to do 
with the matter in hand. He was a 
decent enough fellow, I dare say; put- 
ting aside a disastrous appetite for 
fruit, so was Adam; but, viewing their 
descendants, I ruefully admit that in 
each case the strain has somewhat de- 
teriorated.” 

There was a brief silence; then Lady 
Allonby indifferently observed: ‘“Per- 
haps I was discourteous. I ask your 
forgiveness, Mr. Orts. And now, if 
you will pardon the suggestion, I think 
you had better go to your dying parish- 
ioner. 

But she had touched the man to the 
quick. “I am a drunkard; who made 
me so? Who lured me on with soft 
words and kisses—yes, kisses, my lady! 
—till a wealthier man came a-wooing, 
and then flung me aside like an old 
shoe?” Simon Orts demanded of her, 
peering into her face. 

This drenched her cheeks with crim- 
son. “TI think we had better not refer 
to that boy-and-girl affair. You can- 
not blame me for your debauched man- 
ner of living. I found before it was too 
late that I did not love you. I was only 
a girl, and it was natural that at first I 
should be mistaken in my feelings.” 

The vicar had caught her by each 
wrist. “You don’t understand, of 
course,” he said. “You never under- 
stood, for you have no more heart than 
one of those pink-and-white bisque fig- 
ures that you resemble. ‘You don’t 
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love me, and therefore I will go to the 
devil,’ may not be a logical deduction, 
but it is a very human one. You don't 
understand that, do you, Anastasia? 
You don’t understand how when one 
is acutely miserable one remembers that 
at the bottom of a wineglass—or even 
at the bottom of a tumbler of gin—one 
may come upon happiness, or at least 
contented acquiescence to whatever the 
gods may send. You don’t understand 
how one remembers when the woman is 
lost, that there are other women whose 
lips are equally red and whose hearts 
are tenderer and—yes, whose virtue is 
less exigent. No; women never under- 
stand these things; and in any event, 
you would not, because you are only an 
adorable pink-and-white fool.” 

“Oh, oh!’ she cried, struggling. 
“How dare you? You insult me, you 
coward !” 

“Perhaps I do; comfort yourself 
with the reflection that it scarcely mat- 
ters what a sot like me may elect to 
say. And since you do not understand, 
Anastasia, I will tell you that the lover 
turned adrift may well profit by the ex- 
ample of his predecessors. Other lov- 
ers have been forsaken, both masculine 
and feminine; and I have heard that 
when Chryseis was reft away from 
Agamemnon, the anav andron made 
himself tolerably comfortable with 
Briseis; and that when Theseus sneaked 
off in the night, Ariadne, having wept 
for a decent period, managed to console 
herself with Thracian Bacchus—which 
[ have always apprehended to be a cour- 
teous method of stating that the daugh- 
ter of Minos took to drink. So the for- 
saken lover has his choice of consola- 
tions—wine or women. I have tried 
both, Anastasia. And I tell you——” 

He dropped her hands as though 
they had been embers. Lord Rokesle 
had come quietly into the hall. 

“Why, what’s this?’ Lord Rokesle 
demanded. “Simon, you aren’t mak- 
ing love to Lady Allonby, I hope? Fie, 
man! remember your cloth.” 

It was strange how Simon Orts 
wheeled about—a different man, crin- 
ging. “Your lordship is pleased to be 
pleasant. Indeed, though, I fear that 
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your ears must burn, sir, for I was but 
now expatiating upon the manifold 
kindnesses your lordship has been so 
generous as to confer upon your un- 
worthy vicar. I was admiring Lady 
Allonby’s ruffle, sir--Valenciennes, I 
take it, and very choice.” 

Lord Rokesle laughed. “So I am to 
thank you for blowing my trumpet, am 
I?” said Lord Rokesle. ‘Well, you are 
not a bad fellow, Simon, so long as you 
are sober. And now be off with you to 
Holles—the rascal is dying, they tell 
me. My luck, Simon! He made up a 
cravat better than any man in the king- 
dom.” 

“The ways of Providence are inscrut- 
able,” said Simon Orts; “and if Provi- 
dence has seen fit to chasten your lord- 
ship, doubtless it shall be, as anciently 
in the case of Job the Patriarch, repaid 
by a recompense, by a_ thousandfold 
recompense.” And with a meaning 
glance toward Lady Allonby—a glance 
that said: “I, too, have a tongue’—he 
was mounting the stairway to the up- 
per corridor when Lord Rokesle’s voice 
stopped him halfway. 

“Oh, I forgot,” said Lord Rokesle; 
“don't leave Stornoway without see- 
ing me again. I shall want you pres- 
ently.” 


fi 


Lord Rokesle sat down beside the 
fire in silence. Neither spoke for a 
while. 

In a somber way Lord Rokesle was a 
handsome man, and to-night, in brown 
and gold, very stately. His bearing 
savored faintly of the hidalgo; indeed, 
his mother was a foreign woman, cast 
ashore on Usk from a wrecked Spanish 
vessel, and incontinently married by the 
lord of the island. For her, Death had 
delayed his advent unmercifully; but 
her reason survived the marriage by 
two years only, and there were those 
familiar with the late Lord Rokesle’s 
peculiarities who considered that in 
this, at least, the crazed lady was fortu- 
nate. Among these it was also esteemed 
a matter deserving comment that in the 
wrecks so frequent about the island the 
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women sometimes survived, but the 
men never; though, doubtless, this was 
merely a scrap of parochial backbiting. 

Now Lord Rokesle regarded Lady 
Allonby, what time she displayed con- 
spicuous interest in the play of the 
flames. But by and by: “Oh, vulgar- 
ity!” said Lady Allonby. “Pray en- 
deavor to look a little more cheerful. 
Positively, you are glaring at me like 
one of those disagreeable beggars one 
so often sees staring at bakery win- 
dows.” 

He smiled, but with an odd hint of 
scorn about the nostrils. “Do you re- 
member what the Frenchman wrote— 
ct pain ne voyent quaux fenétres? 
There is not an enormous difference be- 
tween me and the tattered rascal of 
Chepe, for we both stare longingly at 
what we most desire. And were I 
minded to hunt the simile to the foot of 
the letter, I would liken your coquetry 
to the intervening window pane—not 
easily broken through, but very, very 
transparent, Anastasia.” 

“You are not overwhelmingly polite,” 
she said, reflectively; “but, then, I sup- 
pose living in the country always spoils 
a man’s manners. Orson, you smack 
too much of the forest.” 

“Anastasia,” said Lord  Rokesle, 
bending toward her, “will you always 
be thus cruel? Do you not understand 
that in this world you are the only 
thing I care for? You think me a 
boor; perhaps I am—but it rests with 
you, my lady, to make me what you 
will. Tor I love you, Anastasia.” 

“Why, how delightful of you!” said 
she, languidly. 

“Tt is not a matter for jesting. I tell 
you that I love you.” My lord’s color 
was rising. 

But Lady Allonby yawned with de- 
liberate cruelty. “Eh, Lus!” said she, 
“vou need not boast of it, as if falling 
in. love with me were an uncommonly 
difficult achievement. That, too, is 
scarcely polite.” 

“For the tenth time I ask you will 
you marry me?” said Lord Rokesle, im- 
patiently. 

“Is it only the tenth time? Dear me, 
it seems like the thousandth. Of 
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course I couldn’t think of it. Heavens, 
my lord, how can you expect me to 
marry a man who glares at me like 
that? Positively, you look as ferocious 
as the black man in the play—the fel- 
low who smothered his wife because she 
misplaced a handkerchief, you remem- 
ber.” 

Lord Rokesle had risen by this, and 
he paced the hall for a moment, fighting 
down his resentment. “I am no Ofhel- 
lo,’ he said, at last, “though, indeed, 
I think that the love I bear you is of a 
sort that rarely stirs our calm English 
blood. It is not for nothing that I am 
half Spaniard. I warn you, Anastasia, 
my love is a consuming flame that will 
not pause for considerations of policy 
or even honor. And you madden me, 
Anastasia! To-day you hear my prot- 
estations with sighs and glances and 
faint denials; to-morrow you have only 
taunts for me. Sometimes I think it is 
hatred rather than love I bear you. 
Sometimes———” He clutched at his 
breast with a wild gesture. “I burn!” 
he cried, hoarsely. ‘Woman, give me 
back a human heart in place of this 
flame you have kindled here, or I shall 
go mad! Last night I dreamed of hell 
—of the hell divines prate of, with its 
souls toasted on burning forks and fed 
with sops of fire—and you were there, 
Anastasia, where the flames leaped and 
curled like red-blazoned snakes about 
the poor damned. And I, too, was 
there. And through eternity I heard 
you cry to God in vain, O dear, won- 
derful, golden-haired woman; and we 
could see Him, somehow—see Him a 
great way off, with straight, white 
brows that frowned down upon you 
pitilessly. And I was glad, glad, glad! 
For I knew then that I hated you. And 
even now, when I think that I must go 
mad for love of you, L yet hate you 
with a fervor that shakes and thrills in 
every fiber of me. Oh, I burn, burn!” 
he cried, with that same frantic clutch- 
ing at his breast. . 

Lady Allonby had risen, half afraid, 
for she saw that the man was danger- 
ous. Swiftiy she recalled blurred tales 
of his mother, legends of the foreign 
woman’s monotonous wailings at full 
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moon—wailings for that unknown 
Manuel whose name she never spoke 
when her thoughts were lucid. She 
had waited for a long time, that for- 
eign woman, to avenge her wrongs 
upon the house of Rokesle. 

“Positively,” Lady Allonby drawled, 
“T must ask you to open a window if 
you intend to continue in this strain. 
Do you mean to suffocate me, my lord, 
with your flames and your fire and your 
brimstone and so on? You breathe 
conflagrations, like a devil in a panto- 
mime. I had as soon converse with a 
piece of fireworks. So, if you will par- 
don me, I would like to go to my 
brother.” 

At the sound of her high, crisp speech 
his frenzy fell from him like a mantle. 
“And you let me kiss you yesterday,” 
he said, quite placidly, though his eyes 
were sparks. “Oh, I know you strug- 
gled, but you did not struggle very 
hard, did you, Anastasia?” 

“Insolent!”’ she cried. “I—I scorn 
your insinuation. I repeat, my lord, I 
wish to go to my brother”—stamping a 
tiny foot. 

“Egad!” Lord Rokesle _ retorted, 
“that reminds me I have been notably 
remiss. I bear you a message from 
Harry. He had to-night a letter from 
Job Nangle, who, it seems, has a pur- 
chaser for Halvergate at last. The fel- 
low is with our excellent Nangle at 
Peniston Friars, and offers liberal terms 
if the sale be instant. ,The chance was 
too promising to let slip, so Harry left 
the island an hour ago. It happened 
by a rare chance that some of my fel- 
lows were on the point of setting out 
for the mainland—and he knew that 
he could safely intrust you to Mrs. 
Morfit’s duennaship, he said.” 

“He should not have done so,” Lady 
Allonby observed, in some contention 
of mind. “He—I will go to Mrs. Mor- 
fit—let me pass, my lord.” 

“Why, that is the unfortunate part of 
the whole affair,” said Lord Rokesle. 
“The same boat brought Sabina a letter 
that summoned her to the bedside of 
her husband, who, it appears, lies des- 
perately ill at Kuyper Manor. It hap- 
pened by a rare chance that some of my 
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fellows were on the point of setting out 
for the mainland—from Heriz pier 
yonder, not from the end of the island 
whence Harry sailed—so she and her 
maid embarked instanter. Of course, 
there was your brother here to play 
propriety, she said. And by the .odd- 
est misfortune in the world,’ Lord Ro- 
kesle sighed, “I forgot to tell her that 
Harry Heleigh had left Usk a half hour 
before. My memory is lamentably 
treacherous.” 

Now she had become a hunted ani- 
mal. “Oh, you coward! You planned 
this!” 

“Candidly, yes. Nangle is my agent 
as well as Harry’s, you may remember. 
[ have any quantity of his letters, and 
of course an equal number of Archi- 
bald’s. So I spent the morning in my 
own apartments, Anastasia — tracing 
letters against the window pane, which 
was, I dare say, a childish recreation, 
but then what would you have? As 
you very justly observe, country life in- 
variably coarsens a man’s tastes; and 
accordingly, as you may recall, I ac- 
tually declined a game of écarté with 
you in order to indulge in this puerile 
amusement. Decidedly, my dear, you 
must train your husband’s imagination 
for superior flights—when you shall be 
Lady Rokesle.”’ 

She was staring at him as though he 
had been a portent. “I am alone,” she 
said. “Alone—in this place—with you! 
Alone! you devil!’ 

“The epithet is more remarkable for 
its force than for its justice. But, in- 
deed, you are to all intent alone upon 
Usk, and upon Usk there are many 
devils. There are ten of them on guard 
yonder, by the way, in case your 
brother should return inopportunely, 
though that is scarcely probable. Obe- 
dient devils, you observe, Anastasia— 
devils who exert and check their devil- 
try as I bid them, for they esteem me 
Lucifer’s lieutenant. And I grant the 
present situation outrages propriety, 
but that is not irremediable. Lady Al- 
lonby may not, if she value her reputa- 
tion, spend this night at Stornoway ; but 
here am I and upstairs is the parson. 
Believe me, Anastasia, the most vine- 
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garish prude could not object to Lady 
Rokesle’s spending not only to-night at 
Stornoway, but all future nights.” 

“Let me think, let me think!” Lady 
Allonby said, and her hands feverishl) 
plucked now at her hair, now at her 
dress. She appeared dazed. “I can't 
think!” she wailed, on a sudden. “I 
am afraid. I—oh, Vincent, Vincent, 
you cannot do this thing! I trusted 
you, Vincent. Ah, I know I let you 
make love to me, and I relished having 
you make love to me. Some women are 
like that. But I can’t marry you, Vin- 
cent. There is a man yonder in Eng- 
land I love. He does not love me—he 
is in love with my stepdaughter. That 
is very amusing, is it not, Vincent? 
Some day I may be his mother-in-law. 
Why don’t you laugh, Vincent? Come, 
let us both laugh—first at this and then 
at the jest you have just played on me. 
Do you know, for a moment I thought 
you were in earnest? But Harry went 
to sleep over the cards, didn’t he? And 
Mrs. Morfit has gone ,to bed with one 
of her usual headaches? Of course; 
and you thought you would retaliate 
upon me for teasing you. You were 
quite right. It was a very good jest. 
Now let us laugh at it. Laugh, Vin- 
cent! Oh!” she cried, her voice rising 
to a scream, “for the love of God, 
laugh, laugh—or I shall go mad!” 

But Lord Rokesle was a man of ice. 
“Matrimony is a serious matter, Anas- 
tasia; it does not befit those so soon to 
enter it to exhibit undue levity. I won- 
der what’s keeping Simon?” 

“Simon Orts!” she said, in a half 
whisper. “Oh, did fate ever play a 
more hideous jest upon a woman? I 
am at your mercy and Simon’s—you, 
the two men I have always made my 
sport. You!’ But now a trivial cun- 
ning woke in her face, and she came to- 
ward him smiling. “Why, of course, 
[I teased you, Vincent, but there was 
never any hard feeling, was there? 
And now you really want me to marry 
you? Well, we must see, Vincent. But, 
as you say, matrimony is a serious mat- 
ter. Do you know you say very sensi- 
ble things, Vincent ?—not at all like 
those silly fops yonder in London. [| 


dare say you and I would be very 
happy together. But you wouldn't 
have any respect for me if I married 
you on a sudden like this, would you? 
Of course not. So you will let me think 
it over. Come to me a month from 
now, say—is that too long to wait? 
Well, I think it is myself. Say a week, 
then. I must have my wedding finery, 
you know. We women are such vain 
creatures—not big and brave and sen- 
sible like you men. See, for example, 
how much bigger your hand is than 
mine—mine’s quite lost in it, isn’t it? 
So, since I am only a vain, chattering, 
tiny little thing, you are going to in- 
dulge me and let me go up to London 
for some new clothes, aren't you, Vin- 
cent? Of course, you will—and we will 
be married in a week. But, you will let 
me go to London first, won’t you? 
away from this dreadful place, away 

I didn’t mean that. I dare say it is a 
very agreeable place when you get ac- 
customed to it. And it is only for 
clothes—oh, I swear it is only for 
clothes, Vincent! And you said you 
would—yes, only a moment ago you 
distinctly said you would let me go. 
It is not as if I were not coming back 
—who said I would not come back? 
Of course I will. But you must give 
me time, Vincent, dear—you must, you 
must, I tell you! Oh, God!” she sobbed, 
and flung from her the loathed hand 
she was fondling, ‘‘it’s no use!” 

“No,” said Lord Rokesle, rather 
sadly. “TI am not Samson, nor are you 
Delilah to cajole me. It’s no use, An- 
astasia. I would have preferred that 
you came to me voluntarily, but since 
you cannot, I mean to take you unwill- 
ingly. Simon,” he called, loudly, “does 
that rascal intend to spin out his dying 
interminably ? Charon’s waiting, man.” 

From above, “Coming, my _ lord,” 
said Simon Orts. 


Ill. 


The vicar of Heriz Magna descended 
the stairway with deliberation. His 
eyes twitched from the sobbing woman 
to Lord Rokesle, and then back again, 
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in that furtive way he had of glancing 
about a room without moving his head ; 
he seemed to lie in ambush under his 
gross brows; and whatever his thoughts 
may have been, he gave them no utter- 
ance, 

“Simon,” said Lord Rokesle, “Lady 
Allonby is about to make me the happi- 
est of men. Have you a prayer book 
about you, Master Parson ?—for here’s 
a loving couple desirous of entering the 
blessed state of matrimony.” 

“The match is somewhat of the sud- 
denest,” said Simon Orts. “But I have 
known these impromptu marriages to 
turn out very happily—very happily, 
indeed,” he repeated, rubbing his hands 
together and smiling horribly. “I gath- 
er that Mr. Heleigh will not grace the 
ceremony with his presence?” 

They understood one another, these 
two. Lord Rokesle grinned, and in a 
few words told him of his trick to in- 
sure the absence of his two guests; and 
Simon Orts also grinned, but respect- 
fully—the grin of the true lackey wear- 
ing his master’s emotions like his 
clothes, at second hand. 

“A very pretty stratagem,” said Si- 
mon Orts; “unconventional, I dare say, 
but it is proverbially known that all’s 
fair in love.” 

At this Lady Allonby came to him, 
catching his hand in a frenzy of help- 
lessness. “There is only you, Simon,” 
she said. “Oh, there is no hope in that 
lustful devil yonder. But you are not 
all base, Simon. You are a man—ah, 
God, if I were only a man I would rip 
out that devil’s heart—his defiled, in- 
famous heart! I would trample upon 
it. I would feed it to dogs.” She 
paused. Her impotent fury was jerk- 
ing at every muscle, was choking her. 
“But I am only a woman. Simon, you 
used to love me. You cannot have for- 
gotten, Simon, Oh, haven't you any 
pity on a woman? Remember, Simon 

remember how happy we were. 
Don’t you remember how the night- 
jars used to call to one another when 
we sat o’ moonlit evenings under the 
elm tree?—our elm tree, Simon. Don’t 
you remember the cottage we planned, 
Simon ?—where we were going to live 
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on bread and cheese and kisses? And 
how we quarreled because I wanted to 
train vines over it? You said the rooms 
would be too dark. You said—oh, Si- 
mon, Simon, if only I had gone to live 
with you in that little cottage we 
planned and never built!” Lady A\l- 
lonby was at his feet now. She fawned 
upon him like a spaniel expectant of a 
thrashing. 

The vicar of Heriz Magna ran over 
the leaves of his prayer book dispas- 
sionately till he had found the mar- 
riage service, and then closed the book, 
his forefinger marking the place. Lord 
Rokesle stood a little apart, and with a 
meditative smile watched them. 

“Your plea is a very remarkable one,” 
said Simon Orts. “As I understand it, 
you appeal to me to meddle in your 
affairs on the ground that you once 
made a fool of me. I think the obliga- 
tion is largely optional. I remember 
quite clearly the incidents to which you 
refer, and it shames even an old sot 
like me to think that I was ever so ut- 
terly at the mercy of a good-for-noth- 
ing jilt. I remember every vow you 
ever made to me, Anastasia, and I know 
they were all lies. I remember every 
kiss, every glance, every caress—all 
lies, Anastasia! And gad! the only 
emotion it rouses in me is a mild won- 
der as to why my worthy patron here 
should want to marry you. Of course 
you are very wealthy, but, personally, 
I would not put up with you for double 
the money. I must ask you to rise, 
Lady Rokesle—pardon me if I some- 
what anticipate your title!” 

Lady Allonby stumbled to her feet 
wearily. “Is there no manhood in the 
world?” she asked, in a puzzled voice. 
“Fas neither of you ever heard of man- 
hood, though but as distantly as men 
hear summer thunder? Had _ neither 
of you a woman for a mother—a wom- 
an, as I am—or a father who was not 
—oh, God !—not as you are?” 

“These rhetorical passages,” said 
Lord “while very elegantly 
expressed, are scarcely to the point. So 
and Simon went a-philandering 
Egad, that lends quite a touch 
But dispatch, 


Rokesle, 


you 
once? 
of romance to the affair. 
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Parson Simon—your lady’s for your 


betters now.” 


“Dearly beloved——” said Simon 
Orts. 
“Simon, you are not all base. I am 


helpless, Simon, utterly helpless. There 
was a Simon once would not have seen 
me weep. There was a Simon ‘8 

“We are gathered together here in 
the sight of God——” 

“You cannot do it, Simon—do I not 
know you to the marrow? Remember 
—-not me—not the vain folly of my girl- 
hood! Ah, no!—remember the man 
you have been, Simon Orts!” Lady 
Allonby caught him fiercely by the 
shoulder. “Ah, thank God! thank 
God!” she sobbed. “You do remem- 
ber! You do remember, don’t you, 
Simon ?” 

The vicar 





stared at her blankly. 
“The man I have been,” said Simon 
Orts. “Ah, yes!—the man I have 
been!” Something clicked in his throat 
with sharp distinctness. 

“Upon my word,” said Lord Rokesle, 
yawning, “this getting married appears 
to be an uncommonly tedious busi- 
ness.” 

Then a curious thing happened.  Si- 
mon Orts laid aside his prayer book 
and said: “I cannot do it, my lord. 
The woman’s right.” 

She clapped her hands to her breast, 
and stood thus, reeling upon her feet. 
You would have thought her in the 
crisis of some physical agony; then she 
breathed again, deeply but with a flinch 
ing inhalation, as though the contact of 
the air scorched her lungs, and, sway- 
ing, fell to the floor limply. 

“T beg your pardon?” said Lord 
Rokesle, scarcely noticing her. This 
was men’s business now, and over it his 
brow began to pucker. 

So it was Simon Orts who lifted the 
woman and bore her to a long settle. 
He passed behind it to arrange a cush- 
ion under her head with an awkward, 
grudging tenderness, and then rose to 


face Lord Rokesle across the disor 
dered pink fripperies. 
“The woman’s right, my lord. There 


is such a thing as manhood in the 
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()rts re- 


Simon 
peated, with a sort of wonder. “I might 


world. Manhood!” 
have boasted it once. Then this wom- 
an came into my life to trick me into a 
fool’s paradise—to trick me into happi- 
ness, till Stephen Allonby, a lord’s son, 
came a-wooing, and then to fling me 
aside. May God forgive me, I forgot 
| was His servant then! I set out to go 
to the devil, but I went further than 


that; for I went to you, . Vincent 
Iloyer. You gave me bread when | 


was starving—true, but it was at a 
price. Ay, the price was that I dance 
attendance on you—to aid and applaud 
your knaveries, to be your pander, your 
lackey, your confederate, as occasion 
night serve—to puff out, in effect, the 
last spark of manhood in my sot’s body. 
Oh, I am, indeed, beholden to you two 
—to her for making me a sot, and to 
you for making me a lackey. But | 
will save her from you, Vincent Floyer. 
Not for her sake’—he looked down 
upon the prostrate woman and snarled. 
“God, no! But I'll do it for the sake 
of the boy I have been. For I owe that 
boy some reparation; I have ruined 
his nimble body, I have dulled the wits 
he gloried in, I have made his name a 
foul thing that honesty spits out of her 
mouth; but as God reigns in heaven,” 
Simon Orts cried, in a great voice, “! 
will cleanse that name to-night!” 

“Indeed,” Lord Rokesle observed, “I 
begin to fear that heroics are conta- 
gious. Possibly I, too, shall begin to 
rant ina moment. Meanwhile, as I un 
derstand it, you decline to perform the 
ceremony. I have had to warn you be- 
fore this, Simon, that you mustn't take 
too much gin when I am apt to need 
you. You are very pitifully drunk, 
man. You defy me! Why, you are my 
chattel, bought and paid for; the devil 
may consider that he owns your soul, 
but I hold a prior mortgage. You defy 
ne!”—he laughed, genially, for the 
notion amused him. ‘Wine is a mock- 
er, Simon. Come, dispatch, Parson 
Lickspittle, and let’s have no more of 
these lofty sentiments.” 

“T cannot do it. I—oh, my lord, my 
lord! You wouldn't kill an unarmed 
man!” Simon Orts whined, with a sud- 











den alteration of tone; for Lord Ro- 
kesle had composedly drawn his sword, 
and its point was now not far from the 
vicar’s breast. 

“T trust that I shall not be compelled 
to. Egad, it is a very ludicrous busi- 
ness when the bridegroom is forced to 
hold a sword to the parson’s bosom all 
during the ceremony; but a ceremony 
we must have, Simon, for Lady Allon- 
by’s jointure is considerable. Other- 
wise—man, man, don’t be an ass! 
There are my fellows yonder, anyone of 
whom would twist your neck at a word 
from me. And do you think I would 
boggle at a word? Gad, Simon, I 
thought you knew me better!” 

The vicar of Heriz Magna kept si- 
lence for a moment, his eyes twitching 
about the hall in that stealthy way of 
his. Finally, “It is no use,” said he. 
“A poor knave cannot afford the lux- 
ury of honesty. My life is not a valu 
able one, perhaps, but even vermin have 
an aversion to death. I return to my 
lackeyship, Lord Rokesle. Perhaps it 
was only the gin. Perhaps—in any 
event, I am once more at your service. 
And in earnest of this I warn you that 
you are exhibiting in the affair scant 
forethought. Mr. Heleigh is but three 
niles distant. If he, by any chance, 
gets wind of this business, Trevor will 
find a boat for him readily enough—ay, 
and men, too, for he is at feud with 
you. Many of your people visit the 
mainland every night, and in their cups 
the men of Usk are not taciturn. An 
idle word spoken over an inn table may 
bring an armed company thundering 
about your gates. You should have set 
sentinels, my lord.” 

“I have already done so,” Rokesle 
said; “there are ten of them yonder. 
still, there is something in what you 
say. We will make this affair cer- 
tain.” 

Lord Rokesle crossed the hall to the 
foot of the stairway and struck thrice 
upon the gong hanging there. Pres- 
ently the door leading to the corridor 
opened and a man came into the hall. 

“Punshon,” said Lord  Rokesle, 
“have any boats left the island to 
nicht ?” 
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*“No, my lord.” 

“You will see that none do. Also, 
no man is to leave Stornoway to-night, 
either to visit Heriz Magna or the 
mainland; and no man is to enter 
Stornoway. Do you understa.d, 
Punshon ?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Tf you will pardon me,” said Simon 
Orts, with a grin, “I have an appoint- 
ment to-night. You would not have me 
break faith with a lady?” 

“You are a lecherous rascal, Simon. 
But do as you are bid and I indulge 
you. I am not afraid of your going 


to Harry Heleigh—after performing 
the ceremony. No, faith, for you are 
thereby particeps criminis. You will 
pass Mr. Orts, Punshon. No _ one 
else.” 


Simon Orts waved his hand toward 
Lady Allonby. “It were only kindness 
to warn Mr. Punshon there may be 
some disturbance shortly. A lamenta- 
tion or so.” 

At this Lord Rokesle clapped him 
upon the shoulder and heartily laughed. 
“That’s the old Simon—always on the 
alert. Punshon, no one is to enter this 
wing of the castle, whatever happens 
no one, you understand. Whatever 
noises you may hear, you will pay no 
attention to them. Now go.” 

He went toward Lady Allonby and 
took her hand. ‘Come, Anastasia!” 
said he. “Gad, she has really swooned! 
Why, what the devil, Simon——!” 

Simon Orts had tranquilly flung the 
gong into the fire. ‘She will be sound- 
ing that when she comes to,” said Simon 
Orts. “You don’t want a rumpus fit 
to vex the dead yonder in the chapel.” 
Simon Orts stood before the fire turn- 
ing over the leaves of his prayer book, 
listening. The outer door of the corri- 
dor closed. Then he dropped the book 
and, springing into the armchair, 
wrested Aluric Floyer’s sword from its 
fastening. “Tricked, tricked!” said 
Simon Orts. “You always were a fool, 


Vincent Floyer.” 

Lord Rokesle blinked at him, as daz 
zled by an unexpected light. 
you mean ?” 


“What do 
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“T have the honor to repeat—you are 
a fool. I did not know the place was 
guarded—you told me. I needed pri- 
vacy—by your orders no one is to enter 
here to-night. I needed a sword—you 
had it hanging here, ready for the first 
comer. Oh, beyond doubt, you are a 
fool, Vincent Floyer!” Standing in the 
armchair, Simon Orts bowed fantas- 
tically, and then leaped to the ground 
with the agility of an imp. 

“You have tricked me neatly,” Lord 
Rokesle conceded, and his tone did not 
lack a certain admiration. “By gad, I 
have even given them orders to pass 
you—after you have murdered me! 
Very clever, Simon—but one thing you 
overlooked. You are very far from my 
match at fencing. So I shall presently 
kill you. And after that, ceremony or 
no ceremony, the woman’s mine.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” the vicar 
observed. “It is true I am no swords- 
man; but there are behind my sword 
forces superior to any that skill might 
muster. The sword of your fathers 
fights against you, my lord—against 
you that are their disgrace. They loved 
honor and truth; you betrayed honor, 
you knew not truth. They revered 
womanhood; you reverence nothing, 
and your life smirches your mother’s 
memory. Ah, believe me, they all fight 
against you! Can you not see them, 


my lord?—old Aluric Floyer and all 
those other honest gentlemen, whose 
blood now blushes in your body 


blushes to be confined in a vessel so 
ignoble? They fight against you, these 
gallant phantoms. And my hatred, too, 
fights against vou—the cur’s bitter ha- 
tred against the mastering hand it dare 
not bite. 1 You made me 
your pander, you slew my manhood; 
in return, body soul, I demolish 
you. Even my hatred for that woman 
fights against you; she robbed me of 
my honor—is it not a tragical revenge 
to save her honor, to hold it in my hand, 
mine, to dispose of as I elect—and then 
fling it to her as a thing contemptible? 
Between you, you have ruined me; but 
it is Simon’s hour to-night. I shame 
you both past the reach of thought, 
for presently I shall take your life-—in 


dare now. 


and 
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the high tide of your iniquity, praise 
God !—and presently I shall give my 
life for hers. Ah, I am fey, my lord! 
You are a dead man, Vincent Floyer, for 
the powers of good and the powers of 
evil alike contend against you.” 

He spoke rather sadly than other- 
wise; and there was a vague trouble in 
Lord Rokesle’s face, though he shook 
his head impatiently. ‘You are no bet- 
ter than J. You are the paltriest knave 
unhanged in England.” 

“Great ends may be attained by petty 
instruments, my lord; a filthy turtle 
quenched the genius of Afschylus, and 
they were only common soldiers who 
shed the blood that redeemed the 
world.” 

Lord Rokesle pished at this. But he 
was strangely quiet. He saluted grave- 


ly, as equal to equal, and the two 
crossed blades. 
Simon Orts fought clumsily but 


steadily. From the first he pressed his 
opponent with a contained resolution. 
The vicar seemed a man fighting in a 
dream—with a dogged obstinacy, un- 
swerving. Jord Rokesle wounded him 
in the arm, but he did not seem aware 
of it. He crowded upon him. Now 
there were little beads of sweat upon 
Lord Rokesle’s brow, and his tongue 
protruded from his mouth, licking at 


it ravenously. Step by step Lord 
Rokesle drew back; there was no with- 
standing this dumb fanatic, who did 


not know when he was wounded, who 
scarcely parried attack. 

“Even on earth you shall have a 
taste of hell,” said Simon Orts. “There 
is terror in your eyes, my worthy pa 
tron. 

Lord Rokesle flung up his arms as 
the sword 1 through his breast. 
“Tam afraid! I am afraid!” he wailed, 
childishly. Then he coughed, and 
with his hands to 


passer 


seemed straining 


push a great weight from him as the 
blood frothed about his lips and nos- 
trils. “Oh, Simon, I am afraid! Help 


me, Simon!” 

Old custom spoke there. Followed 
silence, and presently the empty body 
sprawled upon the floor. Vincent 
Floyer had done with it. 
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Simon Orts knelt, abstractedly wip- 
ing Aluric Floyer’s sword upon the 
corner of a rug. He derived an odd 
comfort from this manual employment 
that necessitated attention but without 
demanding that he concentrate his 
mind upon it; it enabled him to forget 
how solitary the place was, how vi- 
ciously his garments rustled when he 
moved; so over and over again he 
cleansed the sword, rehearsing mean- 
while the ensuing action. 

His wits were by ordinary keen; but 
now, adjusting point by point, they 
moved with a mechanical surety that 
roused even in him an incurious won- 
der. It was ludicrously simple; he saw 
the future like a page of clean print, 
decipherable at a glance. 

Then a scraping of silks made his 
quickened faculties wince. Turning, 
he found Lady Allonby half erect upon 
the settle. She stared about her with 
a kind of infantile wonder; presently 
her glance swept over Lord Rokesle’s 
body, without to all appearance finding 
it an object of remarkable interest. “Is 
he dead ?” 

“Yes,” said Simon Orts; “get up!” 
His voice had a rasp; she might from 
his tone have been a refractory dog. 
But Lady Allonby obeyed him. 

“We are in a devil of a mess,” said 
Simon Orts; “but I see a way out of it 
—if you can keep your head. Can 
you ?” 

“T am past fear,” she said, dully. “I 
drown in a sea of feathers, Simon. I 
can get no foothold, I clutch nothing 
that is steadfast, and I smother. | 
have been like this in dreams. I am 
very tired, Simon.” 

He took her hand, collectedly ap- 
praising her pulse. He put his own 
hand upon her heart. “No,” said Si- 
mon Orts, “you are not afraid. Now, 


listen: You have not time to drown 
in a sea of feathers. You are upon 
Usk, among men who differ from 


beasts by being a thought more cruel, 
and from devils by being a little more 
bestial ; it is my opinion that the earlier 
you get away the better, especially as 
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the news of Lord Rokesle’s death will 
not tend to ameliorate their disposi- 
tions. Punshon has orders to pass 
Simon Orts. Very well; put on that 
cloak.” 

He caught up his long cloak and 
wrapped it about her. Lady Allonby 
stood rigid. But immediately he 
frowned and removed the garment 
from her shoulders. 

“That won’t do. Your skirts are too 
big. Take ’em off.” 

Submissively she did so, and pres- 
ently stood before him in her petticoat. 
In contrast to the immaculate white of 
it, the pink bodice glared a tawdry 
thing. 

“You cut just now a very ludicrous 
figure, Anastasia. I dare say that the 
nobleman who formerly inhabited yon- 
der carcass would still be its tenant 
if he had known how greatly the 
beauty he went mad for was beholden 
to the haberdasher and the mantua- 
maker, and quite possibly the chemist. 
Persicos odi, Anastasia; it is a humili- 
ating reflection that the hair of a dead 
woman artfully disposed about a living 
head should have power to set men 
squabbling, and murder be engendered 
in a paint pot. However, wrap your- 
self in the cloak. Now turn up the col- 
lar—so. Now pull down the hatbrim. 
Um—pretty well. Chance favors us 
quite unblushingly. You may thank 
your stars it is a rainy night and that 
I am a little man. You detest little 
men, don’t you? Yes, I remember.” 
Simon Orts now gave his orders, em- 
phasizing each one with a not over- 
clean forefinger. ‘‘When I open this 
door you will go out into the corridor. 
Punshon or one of the others will be 
on guard at the further door. Pay no 
attention to him. There is only one 
light—on the left. Keep to the right 
in the shadow. . Stagger as you go; if 
you can manage a hiccup, the imitation 
will be all the more lifelike. He will ex- 
pect something of the sort, and he will 
not trouble you, for he knows that 
when I am fuddled I am quarrelsome. 
This is a diverting world, Anastasia; 
you perceive that habitual drunken- 
ness and an _ unbridled may 


temper 
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sometimes prove commendable—as to- 
night, when they rescue persecuted in- 
nocence!"” Here Simon Orts gave an 
unpleasant laugh. 

“But I do not 
began. 

“You understand very little except 
coquetry and the proper disposition of 
a ruffle. But this is simple. My horse 
is tied at the postern. Mount—astride, 
mind. You know the way to the vic- 
arage, so does the horse; you will find 
my brother there. Tell Dick what has 
happened. Tell him to row you to the 
mainland; tell him to conduct you to 
Colonel Trevor’s. Then you must shift 
for yourself; but Trevor is a gentle- 
man, and Trevor would protect Beelze- 
bub if he came to him a fugitive from 
Vincent Floyer. Now do you under- 
stand ?” 

“Yes,” said Lady Allonby, and seat- 
ed herself before the fire, “yes, I under- 
stand. I am to slip away in the dark- 
ness and leave you here to answer for 
Lord Rokesle’s death—to those dev- 
ils. Do you think I would do that?’ 

Simon Orts caught his breath swift- 
ly. Now he was kneeling beside her. 
The black cloak enveloped her from 
head to foot, and the turned-up collar 
screened her sunny hair; in the shadow 
of the broad hat brim he could see only 
her eyes, resplendent and defiant, and 
in them the reflection of the vaulting 
flames. ‘You would stay, Anastasia?” 

“T will not purchase my life at the 
price of yours. I will owe you nothing, 
Simon Orts.” 

The vicar chuckled. 
less that archangel ruined,” he said. 
“No, faith, not a whit less! We are 
much of a piece, Anastasia. Do you 
know—if affairs had fallen out differ- 
ently—I think I might have been a 
man and you a woman? As it is - 
Kneeling still, his glance devoured her 
for a while. “Yes, you would stay. 
And you know what staying signifies. 
It is pride, your damnable pride, that 
moves you—but I rejoice, for it proves 
you a brave woman. Courage, at least. 


understand———”’ she 





“Nor appeared 


you possess, and that is the first virtue 
I have discovered in you for a long 
time. 


However, there is no necessity 
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The men of Usk will 
not hurt Simon Orts.” 

A jeweled hand broke from the cloak 
folds as though to grasp at the shel- 


for your staying. 


tered life of yesterday. Lady Allonby 
had found the world a very pleasant 
place since her widowhood. “They will 
not hurt you? You swear it, Simon?” 

“Why, the man was their tyrant. 
They obeyed him—yes, through fear. 
They will hail me as their deliverer, 
\nastasia. But if they found a woman 
here—a woman not ill-looking———” 
Simon Orts snapped his fingers. “Why, 
[ leave you to conjecture,” said he. 

‘hey had both risen, he smiling, the 
woman with a turbulence of hope and 
terror astir in her breast. “Swear it, 
Simon!” 

“Anastasia, were affairs as you sup- 
them, I would have but a little 
while to live. As it is, I anticipate for 
to-morrow not death, but a crown of 
laurels—and yes, unlimited gin. Were 
affairs as you suppose them, I would 
stand now at the threshold of eternity. 
And I swear to vou upon my soul’s 
salvation, that I am safe. They will 
not harm me.” 

“No, you would not dare to lie in the 
r1oment of death,” she said, after a 
considerable pause. “I believe you. I 
will go. Good-by, Simon.” Lady Al- 
lonby went toward the door opening 
into the corridor, but turned there and 
came back to him. “I shall never see 
you again. I do not love you. I think 
that I rather hate you than otherwise, 
for you remind me of things I would 
willingly forget. But, oh, Simon, Si- 
mon, I wish we had gone to live in that 
little cottage we planned, and quarreled 
over, and never built! I think we 
would have been happy.” 

Simon Orts raised her hand to his 
lips. “Yes,” said he, “we would have 
been happy. I would have been by this 
aman doing a man’s work in the world, 
and you a matron, grizzling, perhaps, 
but rich in content, and in love opulent. 
As it is, you have your flatterers, your 
gossip and your cards, and I have my 
gin. Good-by, Anastasia.” 

“Why have you done—this, Simon?” 

The vicar of Heriz Magna flung out 
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his hands in a gesture of impotence. 
“I dare confess now what even to my- 
self I have never dared confess. I love 


you. I have loved you all my life.” 
“Tam sorry. I am not worthy, Si- 
mon,” 


“No, you are not worthy. But one 
does not justify love by a mathematical 
demonstration. I love you. Good-by, 
Anastasia.” 


Holding the door ajar, the vicar of 
Heriz Magna heard the horse’s hoofs 
slap their leisurely way down the hill- 
Presently the sound died and he 
turned back into the hall. 

“A brave woman, that! Oh, a tri- 
fling, shallow-hearted jilt, but a brave 
one! 

“T had to lie to her. She would have 
stayed else. And now to put her out 
of your mind, Simon Orts—after all 
these vears, to put her quite out of your 
mind. Faith, she might wheedle me 
now to her heart’s content, and my 
pulse would never budge; for I must 
devote what little time there is to hop- 
ing they will kill me quickly. He was 
their god, that man!” 

Simon Orts went toward the dead 
body, looking down into the distorted 


ee | 
side, 
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face unflinchingly. ‘And I, too, loved 
him. Yes, such as he was, he was the 
only friend I ever had. And I think he 
liked me,’”’ Simon Orts said aloud, with 
a touch of shy pride. “Yes, you liked 
me, didn’t you, Vincent? Wait for me, 
then, my lord—I shall not be long. 
And I will serve you faithfully now. I 
had to play the man’s part, you know— 
you mustn't grudge poor old Simon his 
one hour of manhood. You wouldn't, 
I think. And in any event, I shall be 
with you presently, and you can cuff 
me if you like—just as you used to do.” 

He covered the dead face with his 
handkerchief, but in the instant he drew 
it away. “No, not this coarse cambric. 
You were too much of a fop, Vincent. 
I will use yours—the finest linen, my 
lord. You see old Simon knows your 
tastes.” 

He drew himself erect, exultantly. 

“They will come at dawn to kill me; 
but I have had my hour. God, the man 
I might have been! And now—well, 
perhaps He would not be offended if I 
said a bit of a prayer for Vincent.” 

So the vicar of Heriz Magna knelt 
down beside the flesh that had been 
Lord Rokesle; and there they found 
him in the morning. 


as 


HOLY SATURDAY 


i is the twilight day 
Wherein the Light 
Among the Shadows gray 
Was veiled irom sight, 


Where disembodied Life, 


A prisoner, 


Awaited long the strife 
Accomplished here ; 


To see, with bated breath, 
A paler Shade- 

The Soul of God—by Death 
A captive made. 


Till, suddenly, the veil 
Of night withdrawn, 

The host expectant hail 
The deathless dawn. 





Joun B. Tapp. 


EASTER DAWN 


By Margaret Houston 


HY is the air so filled with holy sweetness? 
The gates of Heaven seem gently swung apart. 
What perfect peace, what infinite completeness, 
Hath laid her quiet hand on Nature’s heart? 


Oh. wondrous morn! Qh, life in bud and blossom! 
Qh; Earth and Heaven attuned in sweet accord! 
Kneeleth the waiting world, with thankful bosom, 
Hushed pure. with prayer before her risen Lord. 

















HOW BULLY WON THE RACE 


By George Edwin Hunt 


HAT fourth bottle of wine 
was really responsible for 
the whole matter. | 
tested against it, but Sack- 
ett and Ormsbee both in- 
sisted, and Benson was 
passive, so we had it. 
all, they were no doubt right. 
It was near the close of the yachting 
and success had followed our 
club colors so persistently that a modest 
celebration was perhaps not out of place. 

The club steward had given us a 
table on the wide veranda overlooking 
the Sound, a gentle breeze was stirring, 
the dinner had been well cooked and 
deftly served, and the supreme content 
of the well-fed man enveloped each of 
us. Sackett has a way of mixing Neu- 
chatel cheese with butter, tabasco, 
Worcestershire sauce and catsup that 
gives just the needed final touch to a 
dinner, and he achieved a distinct suc- 
cess in it that evening. Liqueur glasses 
of Benedictine and cream were served, 
cigarettes were burning, and even Bully 
was passive from repletion. 

“Bully” is really a misnomer, for a 
better-natured, more gentlemanly, con- 
siderate bull terrier never existed. 
Most people believe Bully belongs to 
Sackett. Only a few of us in the con- 
1 tl in reality 


pr‘ )- 





season, 


know that 
Sackett belongs to him. When Bully 
was a wee chap, all legs and head, 
Sackett called him “Bull” for want of 
a better name, and “Bully” was a nat- 
ural evolution due to his winning ways 
and affectionate purely a 
term of endearment. Sackett undoubt- 
edly took excellent care of the dog dur- 
ing the days of his puppyhood, and now 
that he is a “grown up” Bully recipro- 
cates to the best of his ability. His re- 


fidence of both 


disposition 





Sackett are of the most 
confidential character, and 
the dog is frankly unhappy if the man 
gets out of his sight. Whether this is 
due to his regard for his ostensible 
master or to his innate conviction that 
Sackett will get into trouble if left to 
his own devices, the dog alone can say; 
but knowing Bully as I do I have my 
own opinion. Bully is a born yachts- 
man, and when he tails onto the main- 
sheet in a good stiff breeze he pulls his 
fair share. He is the only honorary dog 
member of the yacht club. And now, 
having dined like the gentleman that 
he is, Bully lay on a rug, apparently 
asleep, but really with one bright eye 
on Sackett, to see that he did not sur- 
reptitiously depart, and one cropped ear 
absurdly cocked up to catch our con- 
versation. It is the sincere belief of his 
friends that Bully knows more than 
some men we might mention. 
“Apropos of nothing,’ murmured 
Ormsbee, breaking the silence, “when 
do you and Benson start your auto 
trip, Harris? Not that I care,” he 
added, before I could answer his ques- 
tion, “but I feel somebody should say 
something, if only to prove we are hu- 
man. Sackett there has all the facial 
peculiarities of an anthropoid ape just 
at present, without exhibiting that fidel- 
itv to detail that characterizes the ape’s 
attention to social observances. He 
will probably climb a tree in a minute 
and throw twigs at us to express his 
delight in society. Make a 
like an ape for the gentlemen, Sackett.” 
“T’ll never throw twigs at you until 
the rocks give out,” retorted Sackett. 


lations with 
tender and 





our noise 


“Let’s have another bottle of wine.” 
Then ensued the argument previous- 
ly mentioned. 


The exertion necessary 
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to deciding the point, ordering the bot- 
tle, and seeing it served stirred our 
lethargic spirits. 

“Speaking of autos,” said Sackett, 
“did I tell you I have a car and am tak- 
ing lessons from a—what do you call 
the lubberly beggars—chauffeur? Yes, 
chauffeur.” 

Benson, Ormsbee and I sat bolt up- 
right in astonishment. Benson’s eyes 
protruded until it looked like he might 
lose them altogether, and Ormsbee’s 
facial muscles relaxed until his mouth 
resembled a subway entrance. Benson 
and I had been .auto enthusiasts for the 
past two years, sharing our love for 
sport impartially between our cars and 
our yachts, but Ormsbee and Sackett, 
inveterate yachtsmen as they were, had 
heretofore refused to even ride in an 
auto. Their contempt for the “land 
tugboats,” as they designated them, had 
been frequently and vociferously ex- 
pressed. No true yachtsman would ride 
in one of the ill-smelling rattletraps ; 
if one cared for that sort of thing, why 
not get a bottle of gasoline and a rattle 
and sit on the front end of a trolley car? 
When they wanted to become dirty, 
greasy mechanics, they would put on 
overalls and practice in a machine shop 
instead of lying on their backs on a 
dusty country road tinkering with the 
insides of a blooming go-cart that was 
always out of order. That is the style 
of talk they had been puiting up for 
months, and Sackett’s announcement, 
therefore, partook of the nature of a 
mild sensation. Noting our astonish- 
ment, he flushed a little and evidently 
sparred for wind. 

“Awfully accommodating chap, that 
chauffeur. Has the greatest capacity 
for greasing himself of any man I ever 
saw. Fine fellow. Bright chap. 
Knows all about the insides of the 
blooming thing by heart. I have had 
three lessons now, and he thinks he 
can turn me loose on the public soon. 
He teils me ! have a natural eye for 
distances, and just as soon as I learn 
what the various dew-dads and levers 
are for, | wil be all right.” 

While Sackett was thus chattering 
away, trying to tide over an embarrass- 


if 
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ing moment, Ormsbee had been grad- 
ually regaining the power of speech. 
He still had the vacant stare of one just 
recovering from a great mental shock, 
but mixed with it was an evident eager- 
ness to impart stupendous information 
himself. 

“What make?” he demanded. 

“Noximall,” replied Sackett. 

“Why, I bought a Noximall just last 
week——” began Ormsbee. 

“You did, did you?” Sackett inter- 
rupted, all traces of embarrassment 
leaving him, now that he found he was 
not alone in his recantation. “You did! 
You bought a Noximall! Then there 
is one practically new Noximall car 
for sale at this moment, and mine is the 
one. What am I bid? I'll throw in the 
chauffeur and the gasoline in the tank. 
I’m a brave man, but not foolhardy, and 
the State of New York is far too small 
for Ormsbee to miss anything in ‘it 
with an auto. I take no chances with 
you roaming around the roads seeking 
whom you may devour. On the vasty 
deep I have a chance to dodge you and 
your foolish old hooker, but a road 
with fences and ditches is a different 
matter. How many scalps have you, 
and where is your graveyard ?” 

“T have had my car a week,” Orms- 
bee replied, indignantly, “and except 
for a few chickens and a baby cab, my 
record is free from crime. And there 
was no baby in the cab,” he explained, 
hastily. Then added: “Its mother got 
it out just in time. She seemed a bit 
nervous about it, and said some unkind 
things. But don’t you rag me about 
running a car, my boy. I will back 
myself to beat you whenever you 
please. Any man that cannot miss the 
end of the breakwater in making port, 
running free, may be able to exercise 
intelligence enough to push a banana 
cart, but an automobile requires 
brains.” 

“How about last Saturday, when you 
jibed your blooming little old catboat 
and near capsized?” retorted Sackett. 
“And how about the day of the cup 
race, when you poked the bowsprit of 
the Cynthia into my mainsail as we 
were crossing the line?” 
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And Ormsbee changed the subject 
back to autos. 
“T have no belts or medals yet in this 


auto game, but no man that tries to. 


beat to windward with his center- 
board up has any license to consider 
himself in my class as a skipper—no— 
er-—shaver—shiffer—shaffer, that’s it, 
shaffer. And if you fancy yourself so 
much, it would afford me great pleas- 
ure to show you one of the many mis- 
takes you make in estimating your 
strong points.” 

“Now just supposing,” said Sackett, 
‘just supposing you and I were to run 
our cars from here to there, and I use 
that phrase to designate indefinitely 
two points to be afterward determined, 
and just supposing one of us was to 
get to ‘there’ before the other, what 
is your notion about a suitable reward 
for his industry ?” 

“T think it would be worth one hun- 
dred dollars of any man’s money,” re- 
plicd Ormsbee, suavely. 
of those youths 
that when they get really in earnest 
about a proposition, their politeness is 
something remarkable. 

Over that fourth bottle the details 
quickly arranged. Given two 
reckless idiots and a fourth bottle of 
wine, and details are ever quickly ar- 
ranged. The Bringhurst Road, a broad 
and level highway, after making a right 
angle at the entrance to the club 
grounds, stretched straight away for 
miles. No better road for a trial of 
speed could be imagined. Ten miles 
from the club was the Mistletoe Inn, 
a tavern where man and automobiles 
might find rest and refreshment. The 
inn was the natural objective point of 
a maiden race, and that course was se- 
lected without debate. Both cars were 
of the same pattern, and the owners 
were equally inexperienced. An inti- 
mate acquaintance, extending over 
many years, had convinced me _ that 
each was harebrained and daring. No 
one ever saw them refuse a bet or shirk 
a risk. The race promised to be full 
of interest, and I had already deter- 
mined to follow them in my touring 
car. 


It is a peculiarity 
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“We'll make it a flying start,” said 
Ormsbee. 

“May | venture to inquire,” I cour- 
teously interrupted, “what in the name 
of gasoline your notion of a flying start 
in an automobile race might be?” 

Ormsbee explained. 

“It’s an original idea, perhaps, ap- 
plied to auto racing, but it has just oc- 
curred to me, and [| think well of it. 
You see this race is not so much for the 
purpose of testing the speed of the cars, 
for they ought to be quite evenly 
matched, but is more a test of seaman- 
ship. Therefore, we will apply the 
rules governing a yacht race flying 
start, and—and—and that’s all there is 
to it,” he concluded, triumphantly. I 
mentally agreed with him that the start 
would be all there was to it. “For in- 
stance,” he continued, “the starting line 
will be an imaginary one, running from 
the hard maple there on that side of the 
road to the poplar on the opposite side. 
The first gun will be the signal to cast 
loose and get under way, and from that 
time on the cars must be under full 
speed. We will jockey around the back 
lawn here for five minutes until the sec- 
ond gun is fired, and then see who can 
get over the line first.” 

Sackett was much pleased with the 
idea, and complimented Ormsbee warm- 
ly on the thought. Benson looked 
worried. 

“Now, see here,” said he, “I like you 
chaps first rate. You are nice fellows, 
both of you, and your absence from the 
club here would create a distinct void 
in Harris’ and my lives. This thing 
will be hazardous enough without 
planning deliberate murder. I never 
was strong for this ‘don’t he look nat- 
ural’ business, and neither of you are 
as handsome in repose as you are when 
animated. I hesitate to interfere in a 
matter in which I am not directly inter- 
ested, but I really would advise against 
that flying start plan. How would a 
barrier start strike you?’ Benson 
sometimes plays the ponies. “Suppose 
you line up to a string stretched across 
the road, with your motors going. 
The gun will be the signal for you to 
get away.” 
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Neither Sackett nor Ormsbee cared 
for the suggestion. Ormsbee explicit- 
ly stated he could live without it. In 
an effort to promote harmony and still 
avoid that fool flying start of Orms- 
bee’s, I said: “Listen to me a moment. 
This is an effort to prove which one of 
you is the better chauffeur, isn’t it? 
Well, then, line your cars up on the 
main road and stop your engines. Let 
each of you stand by his machine with 
crank lever in hand, and when the 
starting gun is fired you may start your 
motors and get away as soon as you 
please.” 

The suggestion met with unqualified 
approval, which convinced me that it 
must be bad, but I couldn’t figure out 
where. 

“Tl carry Harris and you take Ben- 
son,” said Ormsbee. 

“That’s handsome of you,” replied 
Sackett. “Harris weighs about a hun- 
dred and forty and Benson a hundred 
and seventy-five. Shall I also carry a 
ton of coal? Besides, there will be 
Bully.” 

“T bar Bully,” said Ormsbee. “I am 
willing to race you, but Bully’s got 
sense. If he was in the car he would 
probably win the race for you in spite 
of your blunders.” 

“Quit your joking,” said Sackett. 
“Bully weighs forty pounds and is real- 
ly a detrimental. Anyhow, you know 
very well if he decides to go he will 
go, and he is morally certain to decide 
that way. Such a dog to want to go 
I never saw. He even takes Turkish 
baths with me. Now / have a proposi- 
tion. You carry Benson and I'll take 
Harris and Bully. That’s fair.” 

I kicked Benson under cover of the 
table, and we retired down the veranda. 
Benson’s reputation for bravery has 
never been questioned by those who 
know him, and, in all modesty, I be- 
lieve I may claim a fair amount of 
valor under ordinary circumstances, 
but this scheme savored of the extra- 
hazardous. I was perfectly willing to 
see Ormsbee and Sackett take chances 
at their own game, but I had not ex- 
pected to be invited to “sit in,’ and 
wasn’t real sure I cared to draw cards. 
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“My dear fellow,” I inquired, anx- 
iously, “what do you think of it?” 

“1 think they will race,” he replied, 
guardedly. 

“Race! Of course they will race. 
Don't be an ass. The question is, are 
you going along?” 

“Well,” he replied, reflectively, “I 
have three accident, and carry fifty 
thousand on my life. I guess I’ll chance 
it. It looks a good deal like suicide, 
but maybe it only means maiming for 
life. Let’s hope for the best.” 

Benson has a cheery way about him 
that always comforts me in trying 
times. I concluded I could do no less 
than follow his example and hope for 
the best. 

In the meantime, Ormsbee and Sack- 
ett had decided on the further details. 
The start was to take place the next 
afternoon at four o’clock from a line 
between the poplar and the hard maple. 
30th of them mentioned the Mistletoe 
Inn as the finishing point. Personally, 
I felt that some point, as yet undeter- 
mined, this side of Mistletoe Inn, would 
see our finish, and I could tell from the 
gloom in Benson’s eye that he felt the 
same. It was agreed that Benson and 
I were to go along merely to “enjoy the 
ride’”’—that’s the way they both put it 
—*‘‘to enjoy the ride,” and neither of us 
was to coach, advise or interfere in any 
way. The start was to be a standing 
one, as J had suggested. 


Ormsbee made his appearance first 
the following afternoon, neatly attired 
in a white duck suit, duck yachting cap 
and white shoes, quite the beau ideal of 


a yachtsman. He carried a megaphone 
under his arm. Shortly afterward 
Sackett arrived, wearing a slicker and 
a sou'wester. He explained that it 
looked like rain. Sackett had his bin- 
oculars swinging from his shoulders 
by a strap. Bully came with Sackett, 
and it seemed like a sin for him to be so 
blamed cheerful. The chauffeurs had 
brought the cars out and placed them 
on the line ready for the start. 

News of the race had_ evidently 
spread rapidly, for there was quite a 
crowd of club members and _ their 
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friends on the broad, rear veranda of 
the house. The club cannon, used for 
firing salutes and starting small boat 
races, had been dragged to the rear of 
the house, and one of the help stood 
ready to fire it. A few minutes before 
the time for starting, Benson and I 
took our respective seats, and Sackett 
put Bully in the tonneau. I noticed 
Benson’s lips moving silently, and I, 
too, tried to remember an appropriate 
prayer, but all 1 could think of was, 
“For what we are about to receive may 
the Lord make us truly thankful,” and 
that did not strike me favorably. At 
four o’clock precisely the cannon was 
fired. 

For the benefit of those who do not 
mobe, it may be well to state that gaso- 
line engines run by virtue of the ex- 
plosion of a small quantity of gasoline 
in a chamber, the explosion being in- 
duced by a spark of electricity. This 
sparking device or sparker, as it is 
technically krown, operates more or 


less rapidly as a controlling lever is 
moved back and forth, and the faster 
the spark the more frequent the explo- 


sion and the greater the speed. But in 
order for the sparker to operate at all, 
the lever must at least be moved to the 
first notch. 

Ormsbee evidently forgot about his 
sparking lever. At the sound of the 
gun he applied his crank lever and pro- 
ceeded to wear out his young and prom- 
ising life in a futile attempt to wind up 
his motor. You would have thought it 
was a music box or a grindstone, the 
way he went at it. It must have been 
very amusing to see him, and I am 
sorry I missed it. Benson told me 
about it afterward. At the time I was 
occupied with other matters. 

Sackett put his sparking lever on 
the third notch, gave one quick upturn 
with his crank lever, started his motor 
and sprang to his seat. The Noximall 
has two driving levers, one to move the 
car forward and another which moves 
it to the rear. There seemed to be real- 
lv no reason, since Ormsbee had not 
started, why Sackett should not back 
up if he wished; so he did. He con- 
fided in me later that it was uninten- 
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tional, however. Grasping the wrong 
lever, he nervously pushed it to the 
limit. How we missed all those people 
on the club veranda I never could un- 
derstand. Fat old Mrs. Gordon gave 
one yell and dove headfirst off the 
porch into a verbena bed, and rheu- 
matic old Commodore Colfax dropped 
his crutches and shinned up a post like 
a ten-year-old boy. Just before we 
started up the veranda steps backward, 
I heard Sackett murmur: “Whoa! 
whoa!” in an uncertain voice, but it did 
not appear to produce any material re- 
sults. We were only on that porch 
momentarily, as it were, but things 
were said about us in that length of 
time that I would hesitate to repeat. I 
had no idea gentlemen would talk so in 
the presence of dadies. After we left, 
everybody went upstairs and viewed the 
further proceedings from the second- 
story windows. We really did not hit 
the club house very hard, for Sackett 
released his reverse as we were climb- 
ing the steps, changed levers, and 
threw on full speed ahead. 

Benson had his eye on us, and when 
he saw us coming he displayed that 
talent for discretion so frequently met 
with in truly brave men. I never knew 
before his ability in the standing broad. 
He cleared twenty-two feet before he 
lit, and he only stayed lit a very short 
time. In three jumps he was safe %e- 
hind the poplar tree. Ormsbee looked 
up from his self-imposed coffee mill 
task, straightened himself, waved his 
crank lever wildly about his head and 
velled: “Port your hel-lem! Let her 
fall off a point! Port, you duffer, 
port ‘if 

It was too late. I sailed through the 
air like a thing of life, and came down 
all spread-eagled. On arising, I re- 
moved portions of the Bringhurst Road 
from my features and looked for Sack- 
ett. The steering wheel had hit him 
fair in the sub-chest, and he did not 
have wind enough left to whistle with, 
but otherwise he was all right. The 
grunt he gave when he hit that wheel 
could have been heard a hundred yards. 
We had mussed up Ormsbee’s tonneau 
a little, but neither car was seriously 
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damaged. The people in the club house 
continued to make disparaging remarks 
that must have been hard for Sackett 
to bear. I beckoned Benson off to one 
side. 

“Do you think I had, better stick?” I 
inquired, anxiously. 

“Sure,” he replied, nervously twirl- 
ing his cap. “Why not?” 

“My mother is rather fond of me,” 
I suggested, “and I have two sisters 
that would miss me like everything— 
real sisters,’ I explained. 

“You are worth more dead than 
alive,” he urged. “The insurance com- 
pany cannot prove it was self-destruc- 
tion. And, anyhow, you are taking no 
more chances than I am.” 

Benson’s argument seemed to be un- 
answerable, so we returned to the cars. 

Bully was plainly uneasy. Could he 
have spoken I know he would have 
assured us he was far from well. The 
late unpleasantness had jammed his re- 
troussé nose against the back of the 
front seat, and he still sniffed in right- 
eous indignation. 

Ormsbee and Sackett were as pleas- 
ant as a May morning, and as polite as 
a man wanting a loan. 

“My dear fellow,” said Sackett, who 
was still a little pale, but who had re- 
covered sufficiently to talk, “I sincere- 
ly apologize for fouling you, but I nev- 
.er saw a craft carry a worse weather 
helm in my life. So stupid of me. 
Shall we call it a forfeit? It would be 
a pleasure, I assure you.” 

“Not in a thousand, old chap,” that 
idiot Ormsbee replied; “don’t mention 
it. I rather thought you might touch 
us when I saw you coming. So did 
Benson, I judge. But don’t distress 
yourself, old chap, I beg of you. It 
might have happened to anyone. Why, 
I hit a bell buoy off Montauk Light 
once with thrée thousand miles of wa- 
ter to maneuver in. We will try again. 
I really think I must have forgotten 
to cast loose my moorings, anyhow, and 
will consider it a favor to have another 
chance. So careless of me to be right 
here in your way, when you were get- 
ting on so nicely. I ought to apolo- 
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Say no more 
Shall we push 


gize. I do apologize. 
about it, I beg of. you. 
your car back?” 

We lined up the cars again, Ben- 
son and I took our seats, Ormsbee and 
Sackett stood at attention, the people 
in the club house loudly argued the ad- 
visability of going up on the roof, 
the boy reloaded the cannon, and Bully 
furtively shed a silent tear. At the 
flash of the gun, both crank levers shot 
up. Ormsbee’s motor caught the spark, 
but Sackett’s missed. That gave Orms- 
bee and Benson twenty yards the start 


of us. I was sorry it was not two thou- 
sand. 

The first mile or so our ride was 
comparatively uneventful, and our 
speed, for some reason or other, did 


not exceed ten or twelve miles an hour. 
In fact, I figured I could make a quick 
and safe getaway in case Sackett 
showed symptoms of climbing a tree 
or doing a cake walk with his con- 
founded contraption. I found time to 
rub some of the sore places, and it 
helped quite a little. Ormsbee was evi- 
dently just as badly rattled as Sackett, 
for, in spite of our slow speed, the rela- 
tive positions of the cars did not 
change. 

Ormsbee added a dog and a turkey 
to his collection during this part of the 
while the best Sackett could do 


run, 
was a couple of small chickens. Orms- 
bee got the turkey just opposite the 


owner, who was plowing in a field 
alongside the road. He was evidently a 
quick-tempered party, without breeding 

not at all the kind of fellow you 
would give a card to the club. He did 
not reach the fence in time to convey 
his best wishes to Ormsbee, but I 
stopped the clod of dirt rather neatly 
vith the back of my head. As we were 
running down the wind, I could hear 
and admire the forceful character of his 
remarks, Ill bet that fellow beats his 
wife. 

Sackett apologized to me for hitting 
the chickens because they were so 
small. He complained bitterly that 
Ormsbee, being in the lead, had all the 
good chances. He seemed quite morti- 
fied at the size of those chickens, and 
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promised to get a pig, at least, later on. 
I begged him not to mention it. 

Sackett worried quite a little because 
we were behind. He said Ormsbee had 
him blanketed and it made him nerv- 
ous. Every once in a while he would 
start in and swear at the man that sold 
him the car, in a really finished way. 
I did not think he had it in him, but he 
evidently had, for he was getting it out 
in chunks. After each round he would 
apologize for the chickens again. Ben- 
son had evidently recovered his seren- 
ity, and once or twice he looked back 
at me and smiled the superior smile of 
wisdom amused at the blunders of ig- 
norance. He knew why those cars were 
running so slowly as well as I did. 
Every time Benson handed me one of 
those self-satisfied smiles I crossed 
my fingers and touched wood, for I 
felt deep down in my heart that there 
were still chances for double distilled 
trouble. Sackett finally quit swearing 
at the agent and became thoughtful. 
That was what I had feared all the 
time. He was trying to remember 
things the chauffeur had told him. He 
mentioned the chickens again at one 
time, but it was evident he had some- 
thing on his mind besides chickens. 
Presently he began to fool with his lev- 
ers and brake, and we dropped behind 
a few lengths. Then his right hand 
reached out for his spark lever and my 
heart came up to call on my tonsils. 
As he moved the sparker up and the 
car gathered increased speed, his face 
cleared and a smile hovered over his 
mouth. 

We bore down on Benson and Orms- 
bee at a twenty-eight mile gait. The 
road was wide enough for two cars 
to pass if each one was pulled to the 
side, but not wide enough for us to 
pass if Ormsbee kept in the middle, as 
he showed every disposition to do. 

“Ahoy there!” hailed Sacket. “Luff 
a bit, Jimmy. I've got a slant of 
wind.” 

“Luff your grandmother,” Ormsbee 
shouted back. It sounded like a scrip- 
tural injunction. Try it. “Couldn't 
think of it, old chap. 
on the 


I am close-hauled 
starboard tack 


and have the 
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right of way over anything I meet. In 
overhauling me you have no rights I 
am bound to respect, unless you go to 
leeward. If you attempt to pass us to 
windward, I'll pinch her and put you 
on the fence.” 

“Oh, ver-ee well!” yelled Sackett, 
and that settled it with me. When 
Sackett says “ver-ce well,” with the ac- 
cent on the “ee,” it is deeds, not words, 
he contemplates. 

Before Ormsbee realized it we were 
abreast of him to leeward, our right 
wheels on the edge of the road and our 
left ones bumping over the uneven bot- 
tom of the side ditch. When Benson 
saw us he turned pale. Having pre- 
viously attended to that, it was unnec- 
essary for me to make further effort. 
Bully was whining apprehensively, as 
he involuntarily shuffled back and forth 
in the tonneau. 

I saw the bridge and the branch it 
spanned before Sackett did, as he was 
busy watching Ormsbee’s wheels. It 
was not much of a branch if you crossed 
it on the bridge, and I really think the 
bridge formed the best means of pas- 
sage, but Ormsbee had us blocked from 
the road, unless we could slow up and 
drop in behind, and Sackett could not 
think which lever to pull to do that, so 
we went through the branch. The wa- 
ter was only a few inches deep, and the 
whole affair not over twenty yards 
wide. It was the approaches and the 
unexpected rocks that caused a passing 
automobile to lose all resemblance to 
an invalid’s chair. 

Sackett had a bit the best of me in 
that he was gripping the steering wheel 
with both hands. Benson swears that 
Sackett stood upside down on _ the 
wheel, his slicker skirts enveloping his 
head and arms, for ten or fifteen mir:- 
utes, his legs waving idly in the atmos- 
phere. Benson says it was an awful 
sight. We hit a fence rail just before 
we went over the near bank. That was 
probably the time Sackett did his acro- 
batic stunt. I went up in the air as far 
as I could, but failed to find anything 
of interest there. I came down in time 
to get a seat in the tonneau as it passed 
along. There was something about 
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that little aérial flight that interested 
me deeply. I think it was the uncer- 
tainty about the finish. Bully seemed 
to have taken a different trajectory, for 
he fell in my lap quite a while after I 
was seated. Being lighter, I presume 
he went higher. I opened my legs and 
let him drop through to the floor. The 
trip through the branch was compara- 
tively uneventful, as I now recall it. 
You could not exactly call it restful or 
soothing, but it was short—say about 
half a second long. 

The bank on the side added 
fresh zest to the When I 
recovered consciousness I was resting 
comfortably, doubled up like a partly 
opened jackknife over the back of the 
front seat, my legs in the tonneau, with 
most of my weight on my right ear, 
which was cunningly pressed down on 
the front seat. Sackett obligingly hit 
a large rock before turning into the 
road, and jolted me over into my seat. 
Bully never told me what happened to 
him after I left him, but from the num- 
ber of bumps he afterward developed 
in various places, and especially one 
over his left eye, I conclude he must 
have rambled around in that tonneau 
quite a little. He looked as though he 
had had a busy time. 

When we finally straightened out on 
the road again, Ormsbee and Benson 
were a hundred yards ahead, and Orms- 
bee had evidently discovered his spark- 
ing lever. He was making better time. 
3enson looked back at times, but I 
failed to notice any smile. 

Sackett was polite. His sou’wester 
had been jammed down over his eyes 
so hard while he was standing on his 
head, it required considerable force to 
remove it, but as soon as he could talk 
he apologized for any trouble he may 
have caused me, and also mentioned the 
chickens. The latter, however, 
to be an afterthought. He had been 
too busy to change his spark lever, and 
we were still bowling along at twenty 
miles an hour. ‘ 

After the turmoil of the crossing of 
the branch, I appreciated the quiet of 
the next few miles. Sackett and I con- 
versed on various subjects. He seemed 


other 


occasion. 
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to have given up hope of increasing 
our speed, and let his mind wander to 
other things. He was rather strong on 
Etruscan architecture, I remember, and 
also advanced some valuable original 


ideas for a vaudeville sketch. The 
chickens were not mentioned. And so 
we bowled along for several miles. 


You would have thought it was a Sun- 
day-school picnic or Boston after elev- 
en o'clock, we were so calm and peace- 
ful. 


We were about a mile from the Mis- 


tletoe Inn, with Ormsbee and Benson 
well in the lead, when their car sud- 
denly rose in the air and sailed through 


space like a winged chariot. That 
winged chariot thought did not come 
to me at the time. It was afterward. 
It looked to me as though they roamed 
around for some little time before they 
hit the road again. I was much inter- 
ested in Benson. He did an involun- 
tary “twister” backward, ending in the 
tonneau, standing up with his face to 
the rear. I never saw a neater per- 
formance. Ormsbee did what he could 
to follow Benson’s lead, but the steer- 
ing wheel caught his legs and held him 
down. 

It was a cow. 

It seems both Benson and Ormsbee 
had turned for a moment to watch us, 
and when they turned back the cow 
was lying in the road just in front of 
them. Ormsbee says before he looked 
back there was not a cow in sight, and 
rather intimated that Sackett and ] 
had something to do with it. To hear 
him talk you would think that we had 
an agreement with the cow. He says 
when he turned forward and looked at 
the road, it was fairly leaking cows. 

By the time Sackett and I reached 
the spot the cow was getting up, mut- 
tering discontentedly. She was a fine 
young Jersey cow, well. bred, a good 
milker, healthy, and a great family pet. 
Worth every cent of seventy-five dol- 
lars. We learned all this when we 
paid for her next day. You cannot hit 
a cow without disarranging things 
some, but I stood it far better than I 
anticipated. I think I was growing ac- 
customed to it. Sackett gave his usual 
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grunt as his diaphragm hit the steering 
wheel, but his face radiated with con- 
tentment, and he never mentioned the 
chickens again. Bully really suffered 
most. He did a parabolic curve and a 
double forward somersault that landed 
him in a sitting posture at our feet. 
He seemed some dazed and perfectly 
content to remain still where he lit. I 
did not blame him. 

There seemed to be something prov- 
idential about that cow episode. We 
had no sooner cleared away than the 
car began to pick up speed rapidly, 
and in a quarter of a mile we were on 
the heels of Ormsbee and Benson, and 
running thirty-five miles an_ hour, 
Sackett was delighted. Ormsbee and 
Benson were so busy looking out for 
casual cows they did not see us until 
ve were abreast of them, and we were 
by before Ormsbee could do anything 
foolish. Taking the lead, we flew by 
the inn with all sail set and the race 
was won. I reached over and picked 
up Bully. 

That evening at the club Sackett 
said: “It’s funny about these gasoline 
cars. Now I can tell what a boat in- 
tends to do under almost any set of cir- 
cumstances, but those cars are a mys- 
tery to me. The idea of those two 
machines pounding along at twenty 
miles an hour for so long and ours 
suddenly nearly doubling that speed, 
just when we needed it most. Of 
course, I took Ormsbee’s money, for a 
bet is a bet, but I don’t mind admitting 
to you that I have no idea what I did 
to bring on that burst of speed in the 
last mile.” 

“Sackett,” I said, “you are now about 
to become the recipient of interesting 
and valuable information. You may 
Benson and I went along 


recall that 
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merely to ‘enjoy the ride,’ and were 
pledged to render no assistance, and 
you, no doubt, remember the entire 
absence of suggestions on my part, 
even when the exigencies of the occa- 
sion would have seemed to render a 
departure from the rule advisable. 
Now that the event is over, there is no 
further necessity for me to retain the 
information that has been bubbling up 
in me all afternoon. List, and give 
heed. Gasoline motors, of the type 
used on cars, will run at moderate 
speed on the small amount of gaso- 
line normally fed from the tank, but 
they will run much more rapidly if the 
size of the dose is increased. There- 
on all well regulated cars there 
is a foot lever which, when pressed, 
feeds larger amounts of gasoline to the 
motor, causing heavier explosions and 
greater speed. This little fact both you 
and Ormsbee overlooked.” 

Sackett’s f was first 


lore, 


face illuminated 
and then puzzled. 

“Why, of course,” he began; “I re- 
member about that now! I knew there 
was something to do, but to save my life 
I could not remember what it was. But 
hold on! I did not turn on the gaso- 
line, so how in the world——” 

“No,” I interrupted, “you did not. 
But Bully did. When we struck the 
cow, that inspired bull pup seemed to 
realize his opportunity. After numer- 
ous genu—and other flexions you 
failed to observe, owing to fragments 
of cow, he came down on that gasoline 
lever—and sat there until we won the 
race. Now do you see ?” 

Sackett thoughtful for a mo- 
ment or two. He then lit a cigarette, 
stretched out in his chair and remarked 
with feeling: 

“Jolly good dog, that Bully.’ 


Was 





HIS TERRIBLE FATHER 


By Anne Warner 


RINCE EITEL sat beside 
his toy poodle and pon- 
dered deeply. 

Prince Eitel was not 
really a prince—they only 
gave him the title by 
courtesy, because a real 
l’rince Eitel was his godfather. But if 
his title was not real, his toy poodle was, 
nevertheless, a real toy poodle; and his 
pondering—ah, that was the most utter 
reality of all! 

Prince Eitel was barely four years 
old, and no one in the great house sup- 
posed him capable of meditation. His 
gouvernante treated him like a precious 
little pet doll, his nurse classed him 
with his baby sister, R6schen, and his 
parents hardly thought about him at all. 

It was their attitude toward him 
which he was now engaged in consid- 
ering. Within his little brain a crisis 
had arisen, and he sought a solution 
of the problem. For his mother was 
very dear to him, and he could bear it 
no longer. “It was the life that that 
dear mother lived; no one would have 
given him credit for having observed; 
but he had observed—and only too well. 

The mother of Prince Eitel was the 
sweetest mother alive. Her eyes were 
sweet and her lips were very sweet; 
her bosom, where his head rested dur- 
ing those brief and blissful minutes 
which she sometimes gave to him, was 
warmest, softest and sweetest of all. 
Her hands were white and jeweled, her 
finger nails were as round and pink as 
his own, her hair was as soft and pretty 
as Réschen’s, and her voice sang even 
when she whispered. Her dresses were 
forever wonderful, and her ways were 
more wonderful vet. It was like a 





fairy tale to look and listen when she 
was by. Eitel worshiped her. When 
she was at the piano he loved to sit 
close at the window and hear the music 
float out into the garden and up to him. 
It ‘filled his eyes with tears often and 
often, and then he would remember his 
father, and his heart would swell to 
bursting. 

lor his mother was the victim of his 
father’s ill-treatment, and the little child 
who was supposed to be too young to 
know anything knew everything. 

The father of Prince Eitel was al- 
most gigantic, and as dark as any story- 
book ogre. His eyes were big and fear- 
fully black, and his mustache was worse 
vet. He had a most awful voice, and 
whomever he spoke to always minded 
instantly: When he played on his vio- 
lin he would call out sharply in a 
strange tongue, and the dear little 
mother at the piano would play quite 
differently at once, or he would stamp 
with his foot-and she would hurry her 
fingers and jook up so anxiously to 
know if she was doing right. And Eitel 
would feel his tiny fist clinch in spite 
of himself. And yet he was supposed 
to know nothing. 

The terrible father never allowed 
Eitel’s mother out of his sight. She 
could not have her coffee until he was 
dressed, she was not allowed to go 
upon the terrace unless he went too, 
and while he wrote all the afternoon 
she was forced to sit near him in her 
low chair, or lie on the couch by the 
window. His cruelty extended even to 
the night, for when Eitel carried her a 
bouquet on the morning of her fete, he 
found her lying in bed, and the father 
was holding: her tight in his arm, and 
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would not let her sit up until she said 
“Please” correctly in German. (For— 
I must remark in  parenthesis—the 
one fault of this faultless mother was 
her German, which sounded all wrong, 
even to her worshiping son.) Eitel felt 
distinctly the cruelty and injustice of all 
this, and he was conscious of a mighty 
longing to be bigger—to be stronger— 
to be able to succor his mother in her 
dire distress—to be able to drag her out 
from the clutches which martyred her 

and to carry her off to some safe, 
quiet spot where she might live, hence 
forth and forever, alone with Roschen 
and himself. 

But how to accomplish that so-much 
to-be-desired end! 

That was the question, and to its 
solving the small boy was bending all 
his ingenuity. There was no one to 
whom he could turn, for he was well 
aware that he was not considered old 
enough to know anything. And he 
knew everything, and so well—so pain- 
fully well. It was very trying to be 
considered so infantine, now that he 
wore a belted blouse and leather leg- 
gings and 

His meditations were suddenly in- 
terrupted by the sound of wheels upon 
the driveway. Some one was coming, 
or else some one was going. He ran to 
the balcony 1O see. 

It was Conrad with the carriage, 
and a trunk was fastened upon the car- 
rier behind. Somebody was going 
away. It could not be the mother, or 
she would have come to bid him good- 
by. It must be the father. Yes, it was 
the father, for he came out now with 


his gray ulster on his left arm and 
EKitel choked—his right around the 
poor, maltreated mother. She had her 


handkerchief to her 
thought that she must 
to cry so. The father 
the carriage and added insult to injury, 
by first laughing at her and then kiss- 
ing her. 

“For only two days,” he said, in a 
jeering tone—‘‘for only two days!” 

She cried worse at that, and shook 
all over. 

Eitel was furious over her suffering. 


eves, and he 
1ave been beaten 


stoy yped beside 


1 
t 
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Then the father turned away and 
gnawed his mustache for a minute, and 
then turned again to her and said: 

“Treasure, it is important that I go, 
but if you behave like this, I shall tele- 
graph instead.” 

Eitel did not know what “tele- 
graph” meant, but he understood that 
his mother was being threatened, and 
when he saw her cease weeping and be- 
come suddenly calm, he divined that 
the threat must have been dire indeed. 
His father kissed her again, and then 
stepped into the carriage and drove 
away. He looked back until the turn 


by the oak tree, and then he was all 
gone. For a few seconds longer the 


sound of the wheels came through the 
woods, and then that faded too. 

And Eitel saw his mother alone be- 
low him. 

He went to the corner 
and leaned over the railing. 

“Oh, my mother!” he called, loud- 
ly. It was the first time that he had 
ever called to her in his life like that. 

She raised her head and saw him. 

“Thou, Eitel!’’ she said, in her funny 
German. “Have a care that thou fall- 
est not. Where is thy gouvernaite?” 

“She sleeps,’ he answered; ‘she 
sleeps, and Olga is rocking Rdschen’s 
cradle. I am all alone. May I come 
down and stay with thee, my mother?” 

The mother hesitated a little, and 
then, looking up and seeing how wistful 
was the small face leaning above her, 
she said: 

“Yes, come.” 

So he ran indoors and down the 
stairs and out to where she waited on 
the terrace, and, climbing beside her 
there, he pressed his little body close in 
the circling of her arm and rejoiced to 
feel her quivering breaths become quiet 
and regular once more. 

“Thou art very unhappy, my moth- 
er,” he faltered after a little, trying to 
overcome the timidity that their very 
slight acquaintance had bred in him. 

She sighed. 

“T will guard thee,” he declared, val- 
iantly. “I shall soon be a man.” 

She smiled faintly. 

He rested his head against her, and 


nearest her 
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his soul was filled with love and long- 
ing. To sit like this within the curving 
of her silken sleeve and know that the 
father was gone and that she was all 
his—his alone—oh, he could never bear 
to see her frightened again—surely 
there must be a way to save her. He 
looked up at all the blue sky and at all 
the winged birds, and his eyelids grew 
heavy with the desperation of his deter- 
minings. And then he slept and woke 
hours later under his own lace curtains, 
upheld by his own gilt eagle, and looked 
around to see madame by the window 
and to hear Roéschen cooing in the 
room beyond. 

It was the late afternoon. Madame 
smiled when she saw that he was awake, 
and told him that he was to be dressed 
and have his tea in the rose-room with 
his mother, and that he must be very 
good, indeed, because his mother was 
feeling so badly. 

When he was dressed he hurried to 
the rose-room, but a terrible disappoint- 
ment awaited him. Joseph told him 


that visitors had come and that his 
mother was in the salon, where no 
Prince Eitel of four years had ever 


been allowed to set his foot. He went 
sadly back to have his tea with madame, 
and afterward, when he played alone 
with his soldiers, he felt his resolution 
developing shape, and felt himself be- 
coming capable of its undertaking. It 
was too bitter to suffer her suffering 
any longer. And why should they suf- 
fer when the wide forest lay so near 
and held such unlimited freedom with- 
in its depths—and always the so-much- 
to-be-feared father was safely absent. 
That night, at midnight, Prince Eitel 
was wakened by Olga. She stood there 
with one candle, and his mother’s maid, 
Josephine, stood beside her with an- 
other. It seemed that he was to be 
carried to his mother. Olga carried 
him, and Josephine carried the candle. 
They found his mother sitting up in 
bed. She had been crying and she 
could not speak when they came in. 
But she held out her arms to Eitel, and 
Olga put him into the nest-like place 
beside her, and they carried the candles 
away, and the prince was in Paradise 
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a paradise of caressing hands and 
kissing lips that lulled him to the most 
ecstatic dreamings which his small brain 
had ever compassed. 

In the morning when he awoke she 
was sleeping still. Her hair was loose 
around her head, and her pretty, bare 
arms were crossed upon her bosom. He 
sat up in bed and worshiped in silence. 
Oh, how happy they would all be if 
only the father would never, never, re- 
turn! 

He leaned above her and kissed her 
cheek. 

She smiled and stirred and opened 
her eyes, and saw him and cried out. 

“It is not the father,’ he told her, 
reassuringly. She closed her eyes and 
two great tears forced themselves out 
between her lashes and stood wet upon 
her cheeks. 

“T love thee, my mother,” he told her, 
with a mad desire to be able to comfort 
her completely—to assure her that all 
was to be well, and that soon, too. 

“Yes, yes,” she murmured. 

Olga came soon after and carried 
him away to be dressed, but his plan 
was complete now, and his mind was 
only busy with its details. As he ate 
his breakfast he slipped one roll into his 
blouse when madame was not looking. 
The roll was one of the details—a ma- 
terial detail, but a necessary one. The 
ingenuity needful for the inception of 
a plot had been his—now came the dar- 
ing upon which would hang—must 
hang—its final triumph. 

After his breakfast he was sum- 
moned to the terrace to walk with his 
mother. It was a beautiful morning, 
and the grass was a green sky starred 
with dewdrops. The deer came out 
of the edge of the forest, and ate a lit- 
tle, and stared a little, and then went 
back into their shadowy home. 

“T wish we might walk in the forest,” 
he suggested, looking earnestly up into 
his mother’s face. 

“As thou wilt,’ she said, 
faint, sad smile. 

“May we walk in the forest now?” 
he asked. 

“Tf thou wishest it,” she replied. 
And she gathered her skirt a little in- 


with her 











to her hand and went with him down 
the wide steps and along the walk. 

The forest was very large and very 
dark. Olga said that bears lived in it, 
and that bears were gnomes who had 
gotten tired staying down in the earth, 
and so had come up to wrap themselves 
in fur and play in the air for a while. 
Madame said that there were fairies in 
all the trees, and that they sat on the 
leaves and sang at night. Eitel had 
heard them singing. Oh, the forest 
was a wonderful place! 

They followed the path in silence for 
a long way; sometimes it mounted up 
along the edge of the ravine and some- 
times it descended to the level of the 
winding brook; here and there it opened 
widely beneath the great beech trees, 
and then again it narrowed and was 
hardly of a space sufficient to permit 
of their keeping side by side. 

Finally the mother stopped, and said: 

“Tt is a long ways that we are from 
home.” 

Eitel’s face flushed 
heart seemed to beat 
loud. 

“There is a short way home,” he 
said. ‘Madame leads me by it often. 
It goes”—he stopped and looked about 

“it goes just by that tree there,” he 
said, pointing. 

His mother looked doubtful. 

“It will be better to return by the 
path,” she said. 

Eitel panted with excitement. 

“No, my mother,” he urged. ‘‘Thou 
art weary. Return only by the shorter 
way. I know it quite well.” 

His mother took her skirt fres 
in her hand. 

“As thou wilt,” she said, with het 
faint smile, and together they entered 
the wood. 

The trees were very tall and very 
thick, and squirrels darted and rabbits 
started here and there. They walked 
some time before either spoke, and it 
was only when they came to where the 
underbrush was not cleared that the 
mother stopped suddenly. 

“Thou hast mistaken, 


suddenly—his 
tremendously 


Eitel,”’ she 


said; “here may we not pass.” 
Eitel’s breath 


came and went tu- 
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multuously, and he did not answer at 
once, 

“We have gone astray,” 
said. 

“No,” he declared, then, “we did not 
go astray. We are lost in the forest, 
because I wished it.” 

“Because thou wished it!’ she cried, 
in astonishment, looking down at the 
small, upturned face that was pink with 
excitement; “because thou wished it!” 

Then he threw his arms. tightly 
around her knees and pressed his cheek 
hard against her. 

“Oh, my mother,” he exclaimed, pas- 
sionately, “I have brought thee away 
so that we may live forever here in 
peace and happiness. The father can 
never find thee more—can never make 
thee to weep again. At night I shall 
hold thee and kiss thee, and thou shalt 
be so happy, here safe in the forest.” 

She sank down upon the damp, leafy 
soil under their feet, and drew him 
down with her. 

“Oh, Eitel, Eitel!’’ she murmured, 
and began to weep. 

He strove to comfort her, kissing her 
over and over, and after a while—a 
long while—she spoke to him. 

“Who has taught thee such tales?’ 
she asked. 

“No one, my mother.” 

“What has led thee to think so of 
thy father?” 

‘“‘Because——” he stammered—‘“be- 


” 


the mother 


> 


cause— 

She clasped him close in her arms. 

“Tt is my fault,” she said, gently— 
“all my fault. I have thought my son 
was very little, and all the while he was 
growing.” 

Then she smiled a little, drying her 
eves. 

“\Vhat should we eat here in the for- 
est ?”’ she asked. 

He felt vaguely that the ground was 
slipping from under his feet, but he 
put his hand into his blouse and felt 
a pride in his resources as he drew 
forth the roll. 

“For thee, my mother,” he said. “I 
am not hungry.” 

She looked at the roll and caught the 
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little, little hand that proffered it, and 
kissed it. 

“Dear little child!” she said, in the 
sweetest voice that he had ever heard, 
and then she put her hand beneath his 
chin, turned his earnest face up to her 
own, and told him all the tale of what 
he had thought he knew so well. 

“But his eyes are so black, my moth- 
er!’ he said, quite unaware that his 
own wondering orbs were equally black. 

She kissed him, smiling, and con- 
tinued her story. 

“But why does he keep thee forever 
shut up in his dark room when the sun 
and Roéschen and I are all without?” 
he further demanded. 

“Dear child,” she made answer, “he 
can write no music unless I am there, 
because he loves me and because he 
knows that I love him. It is because 
we are so very happy that thy father 
creates more wonderfully every year- 
because each moment of our life is so 
supremely blessed.” 

‘But thou must obey him ever,” said 
Eitel, with a passionate grasping after 
supporting straws. 


ee] 


The mother laughed. 

“Naturally,” she cried; “if we all had 
not to obey him what would become 
of us. Obedience is very gor x1 for 
Eitel and for his mother as well. And 
so we shall now return homeward.” 

“But the path?” he asked, doubtfully. 

“T will find the path,” she replied, 
and rose to her feet and took his hand 
and led him away. 

His lips quivered. The downfall of 
his hopes was very terrible. His moth- 
er looked down upon him, and_ her 
heart was flooded with a tender sym 
pathy whjch she had never known be 
tore. 

“When the father returns,” she said, 
gently, “thou shalt know and love him 
\We have not guessed how old our son 
had grown.” 

He tried to 
his heart. 

They came to the path and followed 
it back to the house. Roschen was on 
the terrace with Olga. Her brother re- 
alized suddenly that the life in the for- 


smile, but despair was in 
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est had not included her, and a dart of 
remorse entered his mind. 

“T forgot Réschen,” he said, looking 
up in his mother’s face. 

She understood and smiled. 


It was the second morning after. 

Madame was taking her coffee, Olga 
was dressing Roschen for her morning 
ride on the terrace. Prince Eitel stood 
by the window... His heart was heavy, 
for the father had returned. Madame 
had told him that interesting piece of 
news just as soon as he had awakened 

it had taken away all his appetite for 
his chocolate and roll. 

( mut her 
down on the lamb 
to play there for a minute while the lit 
tle carriage was being prepared. 

“Play thou with her, Eitel,” 
madame, gently. 

Kitel made no reply—his voice was 
full of choked sensations. He had no 
feclings, except the overwhelming sor- 
row that the father had returned. 

Madame put down her 
rose and left the room. 

The seconds became minutes; it was 
very quiet, for Réschen was sucking 
her woolly lamb; finally, Eitel turned 
around—in all his life he and his sister 
had never been left alone like that be- 
fore! He had been alone occasionally 
—but both together —never. 

Then the door opened quickly, and 
both children, looking up, saw their 
father. He had two large boxes and a 
package in his hands. It was the first 
time that he had ever entered their 
apartment, and the first time that Eitel 
had ever seen him with anything ex- 
cept the violin in his hands. Decided- 
ly, this was a morning of wonders. 

‘he father said not a word. He went 
to the table and unrolled the package, 
and took from the wrappings a large, 
hairy elephant, which he sat upon the 
floor by Réschen. The elephant waved 
its ears and tossed its trunk and moved 
its eyeballs from side to side. Réschen 
stopped sucking her lamb and stared at 
the new toy in tremendous astonish- 
ment. Eitel stared too. 

The father said not a word. 


1 
if 


ga carried Roschen in and 
floor with her woolly) 


said 


coffee cup, 


He be- 
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gan to untie the boxes. When they 
were free of their cords, he took the 
cover from the upper one, and pro 
ceeded to unpack it. It was packed 
with soldiers! Eitel wanted to remain 
afar, and stand upon his dignity, but 
his resolution wavered when he saw 
the soldiers. He looked at the father, 
but the father said not a word. 

Instead, he went to work to set out 
the troop of cavalry. They were mag- 
nificent, and no one would have sup- 
posed that a big man with such an awe- 
producing mustache would have under- 
stood how to line them up so well. 
Eitel came somewhat nearer. The in- 
fantry followed, and then came a com- 
plete field battery. The like had never 
existed before. Eitel approached still 
closer. The father never noticed him. 
Réschen was patting the elephant. 
There was not a sound in the room. 

The father put aside the empty box 
and opened that which had rested be- 
neath it. It was a breathless moment. 
And then he lifted out a fort—a com- 
plete fort, and placed it behind*the sol- 
diers. 

There was a short pause. Eitel was 
beside the table—his eyes were shining 
—he was speechless. 

The father went to where 
sat and took her upon his arm. 

‘“Seest thou the elephant, Rdschen ?” 
he asked, in a voice that startled Eitel 
with its gentle sweetness. 

“Inside? What?’ asked Réoschen, 
trying to fill out her deficient vocabu- 
lary by pointing to the new toy. 

“The elephant’s soul, of course,”’ said 
the father, laughing. 

Fitel looked at him. It appeared that 
some magic change had been wrought. 
He felt all his resentment fading most 





Roédschen 
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unaccountably. The father sat down 
in madame’s great chair, took Roéschen 
on his knee and held out his other hand 
to Eitel. And Ejitel went and took it, 
climbed upon the other knee, and never 
knew fear again. 

Madame did not return, nor Olga. 
But the mother came in after a little, 
and they all played with the soldiers 
and the elephant together. The father 
loaded the cannon and Eitel fired thei, 
and when the soldiers fell dead on the 
field of battle, the mother clapped Ros- 
chen’s little hands. 

Finally Eitel began to grow weary; 
although he was so far advanced to- 
ward manhood he still was in the habit 
of sleeping at eleven o’clock each morn- 
ing. He rubbed his eyes vigorously, 
but they grew heavier and heavier in 
spite of himself. 

Olga appeared in the door, and the 
mother rose and gave the baby into her 
arms. Eitel held up his face to be 
kissed, to the end that he might go too. 

“T love thee, oh, my mother,” he said, 
earnestly. 

Then he hesitated; one was towering 
there behind the mother. 

He ran back to him, he put up his 
two little arms, he felt himself seized 
and borne upward in the air. 

“Oh, Eitel, Prinz Eitel!” said a voice 
in his ear, and the voice sounded husky. 

He put his arms tightly around the 
head that had such black such 
black hair—such a black mustache 

“T love thee, oh, my father,” he whis- 
pered, courageously. 

And then he was placed on the floor, 
and ran quickly after Olga and 
Roéschen. 

\nd then the father and mother we:« 


; together. 


eves 








The Amazing Elopement 


By Harrison Rhodes 


WHE June sunlight and a 
small breeze from the 
west set the trees in the 
park to sparkling. Lon- 
don’s afternoon parade of 
fashion crowded the drive 
with no less than its usual 
Yet Mr. Charles Edward 
Austin and his wife, rolling south- 
ward in a victoria of irreproachable ap- 
pearance and unimpeachable comfort, 
seemed -somehow plunged in gloom. It 
was not to be excused by the immi- 
nence of any unwelcome crisis in their 
lives, unless, indeed, dinner in Grosve- 
nor Crescent with only Lady Angela’s 
father and mother could be considered 





splendor. 


as such. It is, true that there are 
people in the world who contribute 
more than the Earl and Countess of 


Emscott to the gayety of nations, yet 
neither Charles Edward nor Lady An- 
gela had any violent objections to the 
family partie carrée; and, after all, it 
was happening for only the second time 
that season. Indeed, the future might 
have been called bright, for even then 
boxes and bags were being packed for 
a trip to Paris on the morrow. To un- 
derstand the situation, one ought rather 
to have searched the past. 

So late as lunch the sky had seemed 
blue. Lady Angela had put on a cos- 
tume of white linen which was proving 
very satisfactory, and the menu at the 
Savoy had included a variety of tritite 
saumonée which made the meal most 
pleasant. Afterward they had driven 
to Bond Street, where Lady Angela 


bought a hat or two, from motives of 
economy, so she explained, that she 
might not be tempted to spend too much 
in the 


Rue de la Paix. The mistake 





had probably been to make six calls 
upon relatives of the Emscotts, living 
in great, gloomy houses north of the 
park, and to find four of them in. As 
the carriage passed the Stanhope Gate, 
Lady Angela turned to her husband and 
put a question in tones of grudging 
resignation. 

“T suppose there’s no doubt,” she 
said, “that you and I are absolutely re- 
spectable, is there?” 

“My only wish is,” replied that young 

gentleman, ‘that my private life shall 
be thoroughly open to the light of day. 
If yor; Angela, have any confession 
to make to me——” 
“No.” She seemed discouraged. 
But this afternoon, when Aunt Julia 
was giving us her views on matrimony 
and its duties, it seemed almost more 
than I could bear that we should be 
happily and respectably married.” 

Charles Edward took his wife’s hand 
in his for a moment—the drive hap- 
pened not to be very crowded just at 
this point—and repeated her words, 
though with an intonation which seemed 
to change their meaning. 

“Yes,” he said, “it seems to me some- 
times more than I can bear—the happi- 
ness, perhaps, rather than the respect- 
ability.” 

For an instant Lady Angela’s eyes 
shone upon Charles Edward not wholly 
unkindly. 

“T know,” she assented. “Still, when 
Aunt Julia went on as if marriage 
were a 
“A burden to be borne with thanks- 
giving,” suggested her husband. 

“Exactly. Every word = she said 
seemed to make the institution duller 
and duller, until—yes, I will say it—I 
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thought how nice it would be to be just 
as much in love with you as I am now, 
only not your wife.” 

“Aunt Julia is your aunt,” was 
Charles Edward’s comment. “You 
would have to go to see her just the 
same if we weren’t married. Besides,” 
he continued, apparently oppressed at 
last by the gloom which had fastened 
upon his wife, “I don’t believe it would 
be any good our not being’ married. 
We'd just go and do it over again.” 

“But perhaps we might make it more 
exciting. I could get papa to forbid 
it, and we could elope.” 

“Well,” said Charles Edward, sooth- 
ingly, “your mother thinks now we 
ought to stay on for your Aunt Maria’s 
dance on the fourteenth, and we're go- 
ing to Paris to-morrow. Let’s pretend 
it’s an elopement.” 

Lady Angela’s face lit for a moment ; 
then it fell again. 

“But you’re my husband, and we're 
still all that Aunt Julia could wish.” 

Charles Edward nodded his head 
mournfully, 

“Now, if you were only somebody 
else’s husband——” 

“Oh, I refuse,” he protested. 

“Or if I were somebody else’s 
wife 4 

“My dear,” began Charles Edward, 
“if you abandon your mind to such 
thoughts——” 

“But I shouldn't love anybody but 
you. To-night I should dine with my 
husband for the last time.- To-morrow 
he would find a note of farewell on his 
dressing table, and I should have bolted 
with you to Paris. It is Paris one goes 
to, isn’t it?” 

“T believe Paris is common in such 
cases,” replied Charles Edward with 
some reserve. 

“Then we'll begin pretending now,” 
said Lady Angela, triumphantly. “I 
will abandon everything and fly with 
you to-morrow.” 

“Yes,” said her companion, still with 
moderate enthusiasm only. “But then 
I have to get out of the carriage now. 
I don’t think we can be seen together 
in the park.” 

“Of course not. We must have a 
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clandestine meeting. That will be per- 
fectly enchanting,” cried Lady Angela, 
ecstatically. ‘We have just time for it 
before we go home to dress. Where 
do you meet ladies clandestinely when 
you're going to bolt with them, Charles 
Edward ?” 

“However should I know?” began 
the prospective rake, mock-seriously. 
“My past life———” 

“Oh, my dear—— ” protested Lady 
Angela. 

Charles Edward meditated a mo- 
ment, and evidently decided that it was 
not a bad game that had been invented. 

“Well,” he said, slowly, “I remem- 
ber once about this time of year I hap- 
pened to be bolting with a duchess—or 
was it the marchesa that year? No, it 
was the duchess—and we made the 
final arrangements in Mrs. Ellyson’s 
tea rooms in Bond Street. The tea it- 
self is shocking, but there are some dis- 
creet alcoves and almost no illumina- 
tion.” 

Lady Angela stopped the carriage, 
and her companion descended. Gra- 
ciously she gave him her hand. 

“Good-by, Mr. Austin. So glad to 
have been able to give you this lift.” 
Then swiftly and in low and mysterious 
tones: “In a quarter of an hour, at the 
old place!” 


To Bond Street came Lady Angela 
at the end of the appointed time. She 
descended from a hansom secured at 
Prince’s Gate. Her face was obscured 
by a veil purchased en route in Knights- 
bridge. Charles Edward, springing 
forward, received a swift, warm pres- 
sure of the hand and a murmured and 
romantic greeting. They secured a 
table and requested tea. Then Lady 
Angela put back her veil and looked 
about, preparing to catch from the at- 
mosphere the antidote to the moral 
maxims of Aunt Julia. It was true 
that in certain corners one seemed to 
perceive great fluffiness of feminine at- 
tire and to catch sight of young men 
bending with unnecessary tenderness 
over the teacups. But more in the 
open were unmistakable family parties— 
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even one child in a sailor suit—and the 
jeunesse dorée of London obviously 
doing with chastened enthusiasm the 
honors of the metropolis to their coun- 
try cousins. 

When Lady Angela turned to the 
young man at her side, there was a note 
of severity in her voice. 

“You can scarcely pretend, Charles 
Edward,” she said, coldly, “that all 
these ladies are going to bolt to-mor- 
row. I don’t believe we shall see one 
of them on the boat at Dover.” 

“Don’t take a dark view, my dear. 
Lots of people go to Ostend instead of 
Paris, I dare say. But I’m sure some- 
body in some of these corners will go 
our way. Now, there’s a woman,” he 
continued, with the slightest gesture to- 
ward the entrance, “who’s looking for 
somebody—and for trouble, too, I 
should say.” 

The lady he indicated was indeed 
searching the rooms with a gaze of sin- 
gular intensity. Failure she accepted 
with a shrug of the shoulders, which 
seemed to indicate not so much resigna- 
tion and calm as a tumult within. She 
was a tall creature, of a commanding 
presence, which undoubtedly led her 
female friends to call her “big,” when 
they ought rather to have said ‘‘fine.”’ 
She was dark, and a black hat and 
gown accentuated the richness of her 
coloring, which had that glowing bril- 
liancy of the South that one occasion- 
ally sees in English women. She was, 
in short, a person of no inconsiderable 
claims to beauty; to Charles Edwards’ 
facile imagination she appeared the ob- 
vious heroine of some tale of quick 
emotion and act. But Lady 
Angela, embittered by memories of 
Aunt Julia and by the presence before 
her very eyes of a nice English child 
spreading jam upon his bread and but- 
tcr, was obsessed by the respectability 
of life, and refused to follow her hus- 
band along the path his fancy opened. 

“No,” she said, sternly. “I decline 
to be your dupe. This woman is wait- 
ing to give tea to three school-children, 
at least. She lives only for her hus- 
band and for respectability. The 
thought of running away would kill 
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her. The mere mention of a horrid 
foreign town like Paris would make 
her faint. And if she sits at this table 
next to us,” continued Lady Angela, 


with determination, as the woman in 
black came toward them across the 
room, “she shall faint.” 


The stranger seated herself, and Lady 
Angela began at once, her voice vi- 
brating with deep emotion. 

“In Paris,” she said, exactly loud 
enough to be heard at the next table 
and at no other—‘in Paris I can for- 
get 

“Aunt Julia,” suggested Charles Ed- 
ward, almost inaudibly. 

“That brute,” said Lady Angela, 
aloud, and then relieved the sentiment 
of ambiguity by adding, “my _ hus- 
band.” 

The stranger in black did not faint, 
but no effort of good breeding could 
conceal the fact that she had overheard 
her neighbor’s impassioned _ phrase. 
Both the Austins felt assured that noth- 
ing of their conversation would now 
escape her. Thus encouraged by an 
attentive audience, they proceeded 
cheerfully to tear to tatters the char- 
acter of an imaginary husband. There 
was Only one moment when a listener 
might have been confused. Lady An- 
gela spoke of the brute as Eugene. 
Charles Edward lowered his voice at 
once. 

“Why Eugene?” he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know!” was the mur- 
mured reply. “Of course, Eugene Ham- 
ilton did want to marry me.” 

“We'll call him John,” said Charles 
Edward with decision, and John the 
worthless scamp became when they 
spoke loud again. Anyone might have 
supposed him to be accurately ‘John 
Eugene.” 

As has been suggested, there was 
little to be said for John. Yet Lady 
Angela, with instinctive delicacy be- 
fore a total stranger, forbore to put 
upon the shoulders of the imaginary 
scoundrel many of the grosser crimes 
commonly attributed to husbands. In- 
deed, were it not for our priceless 
American phrase, “incompatibility of 
temper,” it would be hard to name, in a 
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few words, Lady Angela’s grievance. 
But John’s stolidity, his lack of enthu- 
siasms, his total failure to sympathize 
with his wife’s love of change, of ad- 
venture, of romance, seemed, as set 
forth in lively terms, quite enough to 
hold the attention of their auditor. The 
stranger lady consumed her tea and 
listened eagerly. Yet somehow she did 
not seem so shocked as Lady Angela 
could have wished. The disappointed 
wife, therefore, proceeded at once to 
the matter of the elopement, and of that 
tender sympathy offered by the young 
man at her side, which was now all that 
made life bearable. Watching out of 
the tail of her eve, Lady Angela was 
“pleased to note that as Charles Edward, 
in fervent phrases, offered her happi- 
ness and guilty splendor abroad, dis- 
cussed the horrid details of the trip to 
Paris, decided upon the train, and fixed 
the fatal hour for the meeting at Char- 
ing Cross the next morning, he mani- 
festly made the woman in black “sit 
up” at last. Evidences of agitation, 
nervous rearrangements of hat and boa 
were not lacking. Then suddenly the 
lady rose, and, casting one final glance 
of curious intensity and intimacy upon 
the guilty pair, swept swiftly to the 
door. A man stood there. Grasping 
his hand with an air of relieved sus- 
pense, she turned quickly and went out 
into the street. 

“That,” explained Lady Angela, 
“was her husband. Outside, in a four- 
wheeler, there are three small children. 
They are probably staying in town for 
a few days with their Aunt Julia. To- 
night, at dinner, our friend will open 
the eyes of that respectable woman and 
tell her what London is really like. Now 
shall we go?” 

Charles Edward consulted his watch. 

“We've an extra ten minutes,” he 
said; “let’s stay. I can have another 
cigarette; and you might tell me, with- 
out witnesses this time, that you love 
me very much.” 

The reader must forgive them; but 
they had only been married five years 
at this period, and they themselves 


sometimes feared that when time should 
have passed—say twenty-five or fifty 
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years—the honeymoon feeling would 
be almost gone. 


II, 


The start from Charing Cross was 
neither eventful nor exciting. Charles 
Edward made personal observations of 
the weather as they drove from Gros- 
venor Crescent, and read the meteor- 
ological report in two papers. The re- 
sult was a telegram to Dover to engage 
a private deck cabin on the boat. The 
Channel is tricky, and it is well to be 
on the safe side—if, indeed, that can be 
taken to mean anything except the ac- 
tual solid ground of France or England. 
Lady Angela, who had been left estab- 
lished comfortably in the corner of the 
carriage, looked over the Morning 
Post, and at intervals glanced at the 
various travelers hurrying on to their 
places in the train. (One is apt to meet 
people one knows on almost any route 


to Paris.) Once, looking up, she 
thought she saw a vaguely familiar 


figure go down the platform, but the 
impression was so fleeting that she an- 
nounced to her husband upon his re- 
turn from the telegraph office that no 
one they knew had been sighted. 

If the statement had been really true, 
this story would never have been writ- 
ten, and the lives of at least two people 
would, perhaps, have been wrecked for- 
ever. But neither Charles Edward nor 
Lady Angela felt anything unusual in 
the air. Peacefully and cheerfully they 
sped toward Dover. Yesterday was 
forgotten—it was a way they had of 
serving vesterdays—and it occurred to 
neither of them that they might be re- 
garded by any human creature as a 
guilty and fleeing pair. Yet if there 
was any single lesson which life by this 
time should have taught them, it was 
that the idlest word is not too idle to 
reach far, and that the most fantastic 
whim is not too fantastic—especially 
if it happen to be Charles Edward's or 
Lady Angela’s—seriously to affect the 
course of the great world in its orbit. 

At Dover the sky was clear, and the 
white cliffs of France invited one across 
a dancing sea of blue. The air was crisp 
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and clean after London. The crossing 
to Calais seemed even likely to prove 
a pleasure. But Lady Angela, pro- 
foundly distrustful of the Channel, de- 
cided to discover at once whether her 
cabin were really comfortable, to un- 
pack a few things, and thus to make 
sure of a safe retreat if wind and wave 
betrayed her. She followed two porters 
and an obsequious steward to the state- 
room door. The porters deposited the 
luggage, and the obsequious steward 
bowed before Charles Edward in antic- 
ipation of a tip, while Lady Angela 
turned for a moment to watch her fel- 
low-passengers streaming down the 
gang plank. Suddenly she started and 
gripped her husband by the arm. What 
she saw filled her, though she could not 
have expla.ned why, less with the ex- 
citement of adventure than with some 
sense of trouble looming near. Half- 
way down the descent stood the lady of 
the Bond Street tea rooms, giving the 
other woman, as their eyes met, a curi- 
ous long look of intimacy and under- 
standing. Obeying an instinctive im- 
pulse, Lady Angela quickly drew 
Charles Edward inside and slammed 
the door. She sat down upon the sofa, 
at once astonished and annoyed to find 
herself trembling. 

“What does that woman mean by fol- 
lowing us?” she demanded of her hus- 
band, and condescended ultimately to 
explain of whom she spoke. 

Charles Edward at first, in his ex- 
citement, could offer no acceptable ex- 
planation. Mere curiosity seemed 
scarcely to account for a journey to 
France. Finally he thought of black 
mail, and his spirits rose. 

“What fun!” he cried. 


But his wife still sat on the red vel 
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vet, not seeming to appreciate to th 
full the manifest delightfulness of their 
position. Charles Edward regarded her 


with serious concern for a moment, 
then he spoke again. 

“Of course,” he said, “J enjoy the 
situation because it is such a novelty to 
me. J’ve never been blackmailed be 
fore. I can understand that, naturally, 
to you, Angela, my love x 
The subject would have lent itself, 








on Charles Edward's lips, to extrava- 
gant treatment at some length. But at 
that moment the door leading upon the 
deck was burst open with extraordinary 
violence, and into the room fairly 
plunged the lady in black. She was 
evidently a prey to very unusual agita- h 
tion, and she turned upon the two as- 
tonished people in the stateroom a wild 
and desperate look. Flinging the door 
to, she leaned back against it for one i 
little, exhausted, gasping moment. 
Then she spt Ike. 

“T couldn't help it. You must let me 
stay here. I'll explain in a moment, 
and you'll understand. But you must 
hide me from him here.” 

Charles Edward started toward the 
door. If any dangerous gentleman 
lurked outside, it was a thing to be 
known and attended to at once; but the 
lady put out an arm and stopped him. 

“Don’t go. I don't think he knows 
I came in here. Don’t go out,” she 
urged, breathlessly. “It isn’t safe. I 
don’t know what he would do.” She 
sank upon the sofa, her eyes clouded 
and tragic, and her hands clasped across 
her knees. “TI can’t think how he knew,” 
she continued. “I never thought that 
he would follow me.” 

“Who?” asked Lady Angela, since it 
seemed absurd to wait longer without 
knowing. 

“My husband,” replied the stranger, 
quite simply. “You see, I’m leaving 
him—bolting, to be quite frank—lik 
you,” she added, smiling wanly at Lady 
\ngela and her companion. “Do you 





remember me? I sat near you at Mrs. 
Ellyson’s vesterday, and T listened. Oh, 
I don’t apologize for that !—I couldn't 
have helped it you seemed to be dis 
cussing my own problems and settling 


for me. Don’t think I’m talk 
ing wildly, but I got a feeling that you 
had taken the decision out of my hands. 
I had come there uncertain. God 
knows what I thought I was going to 
do with my life. And even before Fred 
die came, I’d decided, just as you had, 
to chuck everything and go to him.” 
“Then I’m responsible for what 
you've done,” said Lady Angela, slow- 
ly. She had risen to her feet and stood 


them 
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leaning against the paneled wall, look- 
ing a little pale. 

“T was almost superstitious about it. 
I wanted to come by the same train, 
just as you were coming. Freddie 
thought it wasn’t wise. He went by 
the night mail. He is to meet me at 
the Gare du Nord.” 

“Now, what do you want to do?’ 
asked Charles Edward, gravely. 

“T can’t have him meet Horace,” 
cried the stranger, with sudden energy. 
“T don't know why I went panicky 
when I saw Horace. I may as well 
face it out first as last. Perhaps its 
honester. I'll go out to him. I sup- 
pose he can’t make a very dreadful 
scene on the deck with all those peo- 
ple.” She had her hand on the knob 
of the cabin door. 

“Don't,” cried Lady Angela. “Don't 
go to him just now. I must-- we must 
think.” 

“How did your husband know” put 
in Charles Edward. 

“Some servant must have told him 
that yesterday I sent trunks to Paris. 
Not that I should have expected,” she 
went on, bitterly, “that he would have 
troubled to follow. I shouldn't have 
thought he cared enough to do that.” 

“Perhaps,” said Lady Angela, gently, 
“he cares more than you think.” 

“T shouldn’t want to believe that,” 
said the stranger, and her voice sounded 
harsh. “I won't believe it now; I 
won't.” Then, quite unexpectedly, put- 
ting her arm up to hide her face and 
leaning her head against the cabin wall, 
she began to cry softly. 

For a moment there was silence in 
the little room. Finally Lady Angela 
looked at her husband. 

“Charles Edward,” she said, “it is 
just about here that one gets that lovely 
view of Dover Castle as the boat leaves 
the harbor. You know you never want 
to miss it.” 

In all honesty one must confess that 
Charles Edward would have been will- 
ing to miss it, just this once. But it is 
one of the rules of the Austins’ life 
that whenever either one chooses to as- 
sume command, the other unhesitating- 
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ly takes orders. Besides, he knew that 
there are moments of sorrow and crises 
in a woman's life when only another 
woman’s sympathy can bring consola- 
tion or invite confidence. He caught 
up a cap and slid quietly out upon the 
deck, giving the girl, who stood with 
one hand on the sobbing woman’s shoul- 
der, a smile of encouragement and per- 
fect trust. 

It ill befits any male creature to un- 
derstand or to pretend that he under- 
stands the processes by which a woman 
of the right sort may make another 
woman know at once that it is wise and 
safe to take counsel with her as to the 
guidance of one’s life. It is sufficient 
to know that soon the woman in black 
was pouring forth her story to a new- 
found friend. Lady Angela sat, still a 
little pale, with a curious smile flicker- 
ing occasionally on her lips as phrases 
she herself had invented in jest about 
the unhappy John Eugene now did serv- 
ice when real emotions were stirring 
and the happiness of two human beings 
was at stake. 

At the very beginning the unknown 
lady insisted on telling who she was. 
If her husband’s name might be set 
down here, it would offer to those fa- 
miliar with the politics of England some 
explanation of a phrase used earlier in 
this tale, when it was said that the most 
fantastic whim might affect the course 
of the great world in its orbit. The 
task of doing his part in making Eng- 
land safe and happy had _ prevented 
Horace—that name will do as well as 
another—from keeping his fireside as 
he kept his country. 

His wife’s complaints were not of 
actual unkindnesses, of cruelties, or of 
infidelities. They had to do rather 
with seeming indifference, with remote- 
ness from all the little concerns of the 
home, with inability to meet his wife 
halfway in any longings for excitement, 
adventure and romance. Lady Angela, 
sketching John Eugene as the reverse 
of the medal of Charles Edward, had, 
curiously enough, come near to some- 
thing like the real portrait of Horace. 
Yet John Eugene had lacked much of 
real gentleness and solid worth which 








Lady Angela felt Horace to possess. 
And she could not believe that Freddie, 
waiting at the Gare du Nord, was even 
to be thought of in comparison with 
Charles Edward. Indeed, the stranger 
scarcely pretended that an overpower- 
ing passion had dragged her from her 
home. She loved him—yes. He loved 
her—yes. But her husband’s aloofness 
was the great cause of the present des- 
perate venture. 

“T don’t understand his coming after 
me,” she said again. “I remember so 
well his saying once that a wife who 
would run away wasn’t worth fetching 
back.” 

“Men change their minds sometimes, 
too,” said Lady Angela, softly. Then 
with a sudden energy of conviction: 
“He really loves you. I know it. And 
you, in spite of all, you care for him.” 

“T did once, when we were first mar- 
ried. But, oh, that seems so long ago!” 

“Try to remember it.” 

The stranger looked curiously at Lady 
Angela. 

“Oh, I don’t want to talk platitudes,” 
continued the latter, “but marriage is 
better than the other thing. We women 
all know it. It’s so much to have the 
right to be happy, not to need to take 
it. And the world, yours and mine, is 
too good to give up. You know that.” 

“But you began the lady in 
black. 

“Oh, are you to be guided by my ex- 
ample?” exclaimed Lady Angela. 

“Yes, I am,” was the sharp reply, 
“and I don’t think what you are doing 
now is quite playing the game. I’m 
not likely to be much impressed by 
moral maxims in your mouth. Oh, 
pardon me”—and she put her hand on 
Lady Angela’s arm—“T don’t mean to 
be rude. But you can’t shirk the re- 
sponsibility. You may not have meant 
to do it, but you helped me to decide 
to go to Freddie. Don’t desert me now. 
All I’m asking is to be as happy as you 
are with the man you’ve gone to. Oh, 
you two made me feel the joy that you 
have in life together! You made me 
remember all I had dreamed of when 
I married Horace; you made me greedy 
again for love!” , 
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Lady Angela knelt on the floor by the 
other’s side. There were tears in her 
eyes as she played her trump card. 

“Well, then, you shall be guided by 
my example,” she said, “though perhaps 
it hasn’t been quite fair to you. No one 
could have expected you to understand 
an idle, foolish joke. We are happy— 
happier than you can think, but it’s just 
because Charles Edward is my hus- 
band.” 

To the bewildered woman she ex- 
plained that they had only pretended to 
run away. 

“Let’s pretend that you were only 
pretending, too,” she urged. 

The real runaway sat in a state of 
collapse. Somehow, when the mere me- 
chanical support of Lady Angela’s ex- 
ample was gone, her heart seemed to 
weaken within her. Or was it gaining 
courage? 

“What will Horace say?” she fal- 
tered. 

“He'll say very little.” cried Lady 
Angela, almost gayly. “I'll promise to 
do all the talking. Give him a chance 
again, won’t you, dear? I feel some- 
how that Horace will understand you 
better after this. If he foils you again, 
you shall run away with anvone you 
like—that is, except Charles Edward.” 

Before the matter was settled, there 
were, perhaps, more words than were 
absolutely necessary, and perhans more 
tears. But sometimes this is the way 
with women. Ultimately they took 
some observations through a porthole. 
Charles Edward was seen obediently, 
if disconsolately, viewing Dover Castle, 
and Horace pacing the deck with a 
stern, troubled and tewildered face. 
The former, turning a restless head oc- 
casionally toward the cabin door, saw 
it fly open, and received a signal to ap- 
proach. The latter, striding, as he 
thought, through a world of strangers, 
was astonished at the appearance be- 
fore him of a young woman whom even 
he, fairly oblivious of such matters, ob- 
served to be singularly attractive to look 
upon. 

“Won't you come into the cabin?” 
she said. “Your wife and I are going 
to order some sandwiches, because we 
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shan’t get lunch till late at Calais. We 
thought that you might be hungry, and 
that we wouldn’t keep up the joke any 
longer.” 

Turning in the direction indicated by 
the utterer of this cryptic speech, the 
astonished gentleman saw his wife at 
the stateroom door. A close observer 
might have said that her eyes were a 
little red, but she was smiling faintly 
now. He stepped swiftly toward her 
and caught both her hands in his. 

“Sybil——”’ he began, in a voice 
roughened with feeling. But he went 
no further. It will be remembered that 
Lady Angela had promised that he 
should say very little. 

“Sybil,” she interrupted, “how ab- 
surd it is that I should actually have to 
be introduced to your husband.” Then 
without waiting for Sybil, who had ap- 
peared almost confused, she went on: 
“I’m Lady Angela Austin; and if you 
didn’t bury yourself in that stuffy 
house, and go to so many committee 
meetings, and leave dear Sybil to 
amuse herself by herself, you would 
know me and my husband. And we're 
really worth knowing,” she added, as 
she paused for breath. 

“You are, indeed, dear Angela,” said 
Sybil, softly. 

“You probably know my father, Lord 
Emscott. Papa goes to quantities of 
dull things, just as you do. Mamma 
would be quite justified in leaving him. 
You must be thankful that I’ve never 
advised Sybil to leave you,” said Lady 
Angela, with an air of hearty frank- 
ness. 

“But——-” began Sybil’s confused 
husband. It was as long a speech as 
he was allowed to make for some time. 

“On the other hand, I did advise her 
to do this—just to test you, just to 
prove what I’m always telling her, how 
much you really love her. There was 
also a bet on it—I’m afraid you'll have 
to pay for dinner to-night. You are, or 
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were, under the impression that she 
was to meet Freddie in Paris. Well, 
that’s what we arranged you should 
hear. We did need a fourth for dinner 
to-night, but I always said it would be 
you. As to Freddie’—Lady Angela 
had been forced into a position of some 
intimacy with the gentleman at the 
Gare du Nord by the fact that she was 
ignorant of his surname; so she took a 
step further—‘‘as to Freddie,” she con- 
tinued, “he is, as a matter of fact, 
rather devoted to me.” 

The statement, even to the unim- 
pressionable Horace, did not sound im- 
probable. 

“Now that you’re here and have been 
forced to give up a quantity of stupid 
meetings and things, I think we will 
stop off at Boulogne, and not go to 
Paris till to-morrow. I want to play 
petits chevaux at the Casino to-night, 
and I want you to console me for the 
loss of Freddie.” 

Then her voice suddenly came down 
from its pitch of gayety, and she went 
on with a little tremble of feeling in it, 
while Horace’s hand gently took Sybil’s 
in bis. 

“T want you to make love to Sybil, 
too. Oh, it can all be talked about be- 
fore us four; we all understand. You 
silly people were drifting apart. Now 
perhaps this little joke, this little mis- 
understanding about running away, will 
make you both see right. At any rate, 
for at least three days you shall have 
the best object lesson in the world be- 
fore your eyes. I know that for each 
of you there’s only one Horace and one 
Sybil. Don’t hide it, least of all from 
yourselves. I won't even try to con- 
ceal the fact that there’s only one 
Cherles Edward in the world.” 

“Tt is perhaps more evident to-day,” 
said that young gentleman, .smiling af- 
fectionately at the young woman he had 
married, “that there is but one An- 
gela.” 





The Feast of the Wholly Innocents 


By Vincent Harper 


N furtherance of his life 
aim—the conversion of 
society to a proper appre- 
ciation of the horse—Mr. 
wad Fordyce March, M. F. H. 
WS) of the Norbury Hunt, 

— evolved an idea toward 
the end of his first season, <A ride to 
hounds must be arranged along such 
rational lines that even the least valiant 
man in the dancing set, though a fool, 
need not stumble therein, and conserva- 
tive, middle-aged heads of families, and 
women-of any age and both sexes, 
would be induced to show up at the 
meet. It was a taking idea and it took. 
Timidity waxed reckless, and no end 
of prudent people, previously vowed to 
the horseless life, announced their in- 
tention to be in at this death. 

The time of active preparation for 
the unique run was, to the major and 
others of the elect, a time for magnani- 
mous enlargement of heart; but to 
Fordy March it became a season of 
prayer and anxiety, while to Vander- 
poel, Monty Pell, Bleecker Betts, For- 
tescue, and the unregenerate generally, 
the proposed parade of innocents on 
hobby horses became a byword and a 
hissing. To one man alone was the 
coming event a crisis, a triumph, and 
the climax of a career of daring—old 
Mr. Craigie. At a full meeting of the 
governors March had suddenly said: 
“By the way, Craigie, as the man of 
most experience, you should act as 
M. F. H. on the day of the free-for-all 
hunt. I wish you would do so. Will 
you ?” 





The game old sport saw the force of 
the argument—the wink that went 
around the board escaped him; so he 
spread his tight little legs, buttoned his 
tight little coat, contracted his expres- 
sive eyebrows, blinked his screwed-up 
little eyes, and sacrificed himself on the 
altar of duty. And once that he had 
taken hold of the matter, he would 
show them what a real ride to hounds 
should be, damme! He at once pro- 
ceeded to form his cabinet. Acting 
upon the principle that his lieutenants 
must not be his superiors in the matter 
of wind, he appointed Dr. Brath- 
waite head whip, and the other port- 
folios went to safe elderly gentlemen 
with a tendency to corpulency and, if 
possible, asthma. But an awkward 
matter was the choice of the man who 
should carry the bag of aniseed 
which was to be substituted, because of 
its dirigibility, for the erratic fox. This 
man must, of course, have sound wind 
and be fleet of foot withal, and this 
meant that one of the graceless juniors 
must be labored with in the hope of 
giving him some faint appreciation of 
the imbecility of his past, the manliness 
of self-control, and the value of human 
life. 

Now, of all the adolescents, Vander- 
poel was the one best fitted for the vi- 
tally important role of fox, but, al- 
though that young gentleman had re- 
cently given cheering evidence of aspir- 
ing to be thought a man, his record 
was lurid, and his attitude of pitying 
contempt for the coming baby show 
exceedingly pronounced. Two or three 
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days before the meet, however, Van- 
derpoel surprised Mr. Craigie by prof- 
fering his services as bagman, and the 
major went his surety. The cabinet 
being thus happily filled, Delano 
Craigie of “Pen-Craigie,” Esquire, 
M. F. H. pro tem., summoned the staff 
for a final conference, and then betook 
himself to the remote recesses of his 
own woodland, there to superinduce 
apoplexy in abortive efforts to master 
the mysteries of the hunting horn un- 
der the solemn tutelage of one of his 
grooms. 

At last the great day arrived. And 
wondrous was the meet. Polo ponies, 
staid family hacks, Shetland rats, aris- 
tocratic cobs, plebeian nondescripts, 
every four-footed beast after his kind 
known in the Norbury stables, fore- 
gathered to this unprecedented run 
‘cross country. 

As previously arranged with Van- 
derpoel, the hounds found at the edge 
of the Dingle bottom, and away went 
the field along the macadamized turn- 
pike. Whenever the scent left the road, 
it did so considerately through gates 
and across nice, level stretches of turf, 
always returning to the road, to the 
end that the majority who followed the 
hunt in wheeled vehicles might partici- 
pate. The hounds soon gave up the 
idea that this was a run at all, their 
interpretation of Whip Brathwaite’s 
“Down, sir!” and “Charge!” being that 
the affair was just a delightful family 
outing. 

March hovered about the flank of the 
column with the unction and concern 
of a pastor directing a parade of his 
Sunday school; the major revolved 
about the field in wide circles of help- 
fulness and encouragement, dispensing 
instructions to nervous neophytes who 
wanted to know what you have to do 
when you want your horse to stop, and 
whether you should lean forward or 
backward when you think that your 
horse is going to jump over a fence 
and he doesn’t; and Mrs. Craigie from 
her automobile waved cynical signals 
whenever her lord and master came 
within range. 

There were frequent and protracted 
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stops, during which everybody lied de- 
lightfully about how perfectly charm- 
ing a ride to hounds is, after all; and 
at the churchyard in Burwell’s Center 
the lawn party dragged out to such a 
length that March succumbed to de- 
spair, while the major went about try- 
ing to expedite the advance by assur- 
‘ing secretly sore ones that girths were 
really not loose, or that, no, he did not 
think mounts were too tired to go any 
further. The féte champétre lasted 
three-quarters of an hour, but finally 
March made a remark for Mr. Craigie’s 
benefit, which had the result of extract- 
ing a sputter and a syncopated wheeze 
from the master’s horn, and the field 
was off again. 

Meanwhile, Fox Vanderpoel had 
made such excellent use of his original 
half-hour’s start of the hounds, that at 
its expiration he found that he was well 
across the “Glen Stuart”? meadows, and 
he calculated that he would therefore 
get his first glimpse of his pursuers 
when the field came over the ridge of 
the downs up Fir Farm way. As a 
matter of fact, however, the frequent 
picnics and other rests enjoyed by the 
merrymakers consumed so much time 
that he neither saw nor heard anything 
of them until he had covered a stiff five 
miles beyond the church. After that, 
he caught faint echoes of the horn and 
distant views of the field straggling 
leisurely along the higher stretches of 
the ridge road behind him. The long 
conversazione in the churchyard still 
further lengthened his lead, so that 
when Vanderpoel finally stopped to 
rest among the gnarled roots of the old 
willows at the Spy’s Spring, he knew 
that he could take his own time and 
yet beat the hunt to the place selected 
for “the kill,” in a walk. So he sat 
down and resigned himself, under the 
romantic spell of his surroundings, to 
moody contemplation. 

During the long run in the crisp 
morning air the exhilaration of the ex- 
ercise had dulled the ache of life, but 
at the spring the young man’s fancy 
lightly turned to thoughts of love, 
which tender emotion at that particular 
moment was for Vanderpoel synony- 
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mous with despair. The bitterness and 
chagrin which had eaten into his soul 
for the last few days now came back at 
him, and as he looked down into the 
could, calm depths of the pool, he yielded 
to the luxury of the thought of his 
blighted life, from which the only es- 
cape seemed to be the surcease of sor- 
row through suicide—at some date to 
be determined later. 

Why had she come into his life, only 
to throw him over after opening to him 
such a vision of paradise as that which 
had been his from the very first mo- 
ment that he had seen her tooling 
Harry Newbold’s four-in-hand in a 
way that not even Ackers himself could 
have done? Why had she brought into 
the arid desert of his aimless life the 
nameless tingle of her breezy, irresisti- 
ble, spontaneous, Colorado spirit! Why 
had she seemed to recognize, even as he 
himself recognized, that destiny had 
drawn them together, and that soul an- 
swered to soul in them in a way that 
only too plainly showed that from all 


eternity they had been intended for one 
another—and then dropped him with 
a sickening thud when Monty Pell had 
suddenly acted upon the gentle hint of 
the faculty, and returned from college 


for a vacation not scheduled in the 
Harvard catalogue? 

The girl from Denver who was visit- 
ing the Harry Newbolds had done all 
this—and Vanderpoel, after a delirious 
excursion into Elysium, and no end of 
drives and rides and talks with her, 
with consequent disastrous results upon 
his nerves, had been coolly dropped! 
Surely, he thought, the daughter of the 
owner of the Purgatorio Chiquito 
group of mines in Mexico could not 
have been base enough to calculate the 
unfortunate disparity between Monty 
Pell’s fortune—in escro—and his own 
prospects! No! Her own fortune— 
already in hand—and her simply un- 
limited prospects made any such the- 
ory untenable. Again, it was prepos- 
terous that such a whip and seat as 
Madge Westerman certainly was could 
hesitate between Pell and himself after 
having seen them both ride and drive! 
3ut still the crushing truth remained, 
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that ever since Monty Pell’s return the 
girl from Denver had gone out of her 
way to show that everything had been 
only a dream. And the end of endur- 
ance had been reached last night, when 
Vanderpoel had come upon them unex- 
pectedly on the stairs between two 
dances at “Newbold Manor.” There 
had been embarrassment, there had 
been very incriminating blushes on her 
part, and there had been subsequent 
most significant conferences in all sorts 
of nooks and corners during the rest 
of the evening. 

What made matters still worse was 
that Pell and Fortescue and Bleecker 
3etts and all the others of his own set 
had guyed Vanderpoel unmercifully 
for deigning to lend the dignity of his 
presence in an official capacity at the 
coming Perambulator Parade, and Pell 
had talked Miss Westerman out of rid- 
ing and into joining in the laugh at 
his expense. The major had cautioned 
Vanderpoel against some possible con- 
spiracy, and he also had noticed the 
ominous whisperings at the dance last 
night, and had told him to expect al- 
most anything to happen on the follow- 
ing day—but then, of course, the major 
did not know that something more fate- 
ful than some possible attempt to spoil 
the day’s run lay in those torturing 
conferences; he could not know that 
they spelled doom, or that it was not 
the aniseed bag, but his heart, that 
was in jeopardy! 

Immersed in lugubrious meditations, 
therefore, Revnard resigned himself to 
woe and looked down into the inviting 
though rather chilly Nirvana offered to 
him in the pellucid depths of the Spy’s 
Spring—when suddenly he heard the 
crunching of the gravel in the road 
above the mill pond, and presently a 
smart cart wheeled around the corner 
of the ruined old mill, and he beheld 
the girl from Denver. She was alone, 
her face aglow from her long drive in 
the keen wind, and her luscious lips 
bursting into the music of an unmistak- 
ably glad and genuine exclamation of 
delight on seeing him! Could it be 
true? It was! 


“Well, of all things! Mr. Vander- 
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poel, what are you doing ‘way out 
here? And you'll catch your death of 
cold, sitting on that damp stone,” cried 
the girl from Denver, reining in her 
cob at the side of the pool. 

“No such good luck!” replied Van- 
derpoel, belying the pessimism of his 
words by jumping up eagerly and step- 
ping to the wheel of the cart. 

“Oh, it’s the hunt, isn’t it? And you 
are the fox,” ran on Miss Westerman, 
looking at the seed bag and trying not 
to smile. 

“Yes, I’m the fox—no chance of a 
kill, alas!” sighed Vanderpoel, looking 
about as anxious to live as a polo dare- 
devil with immense prospects and an 
ostrich’s digestion could well look. 

“Why, won't they catch you at all, 
then? Mr. Craigie vowed that he would 
run you to earth if it took all day. But 
really, though, at the rate they were 
going, or, rather, not going, when I 
saw them, the field will need all day— 
especially if you run any more.” 

“You saw ‘the little dears, 
Where were they ?” 

“Too funny for anything! They had 
all dismounted and were apparently set- 
tling down for luncheon al fresco in the 
churchyard, of all places. And that 
makes me hope that you will do what 
I’m going to ask you to do—how queer 
that we met! Will you?” 

She looked so gloriously pretty as 
she said this, and the slight tremor in 
her voice was so wickedly fetching, 
that Vanderpoel forgot his resolution 
to let her see his lofty contempt for her 
shallowness, and instead looked up at 
her as if in a trance. 

“Me? You wish me to do some- 
thing for you? I thought—that is— 
certainly. What is it?” he stammered, 
awkwardly. 

“Come for a turn up and down the 
road with me. I want to talk to you. 
You were angry with me last night— 
yes, you were!—and—and—well, I 
want to talk to you.” 

Paradise regained, or at least an op- 
tion on it being thus offered to him, 
Vanderpoel was about to climb into the 
cart, when he felt the drag of duty, to 


then? 
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wit, the seed bag, and in the moment 
that he hesitated the far heavier drag 
of jealousy and injured pride reassert- 
ed its tug at his heartstrings. 

“It’s awfully good of you, Miss 
Westerman; but I’m the fox to-day, 
you know, and I really can’t quit my 
post. Anyhow, I don’t see much use in 
raking up the past,” he said, with 
tragic emphasis on the ‘‘past.” 

“Of course not—I mean, that you 
can’t shirk your duty; but honestly, 
they are eating and drinking and mak- 
ing merry among the tombs, I tell you, 
so they can’t get here for a good hour 
at least. Please come—won’t you?” 

Again there was that provokingly 
accusing tremor in her voice, the peni- 
tent pleading in her big gray eyes, the 
exquisite intimation of latent obtain- 
ableness about her whole manner—and 
what could a poor fox do? Was the 
success of a ridiculous kindergarten pic- 
nic to jeopardize the happiness of two 
lives? The idea was preposterous; one 
must look at things comparatively, and 
weigh life’s issue with due regard to 
proportion. 

“Well, then, all right—but really, 
you know, we must be back here in ten 
minutes at the furthest, and, first of all, 
let me have a good look round from 
the top of the hill up there back of the 
mill—safer, you know,” replied Van- 
derpoel, unslinging his field glasses and 
starting across the road. 

The patter of hoofs brought him to a 
stop when he was halfway over, and 
the next moment three polo ponies 
came at a run around the bend in the 
road, and he saw, to his no little dis- 
gust, his suave rival, Monty Pell, and 
Bleecker Betts and Fortescue. 

“Why, hello, Van, old man!” laughed 
Pell, when the three rode down upon 
the guilty bagman. “Sneaking your 
job, or is there a fair miller’s daugh- 
ter?” 

“Dry up!” retorted Vanderpoel, 
pointing to the cart which the three 
highwaymen pretended not to have 
seen. 

“A-h’m!” coughed Betts, significant- 
ly, while Pell, cap in hand, bolted his 
pony over to the side of the cart as if 
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pouncing down on a stiff grounder 
close to goal. 

The girl from Denver was duly 
amazed, and the whole party fell to 
chatting right pleasantly and discuss- 
ing the chances of the hounds ever 
scoring a kill as things were now. 

“T was just telling Mr. Vanderpoel,” 
said Miss Westerman, “that they would 
not get here for at least an hour, and 
that he might as well take a turn up 


and down in the cart with me. Don't 
you all agree with me?” 

They all agreed with her. 

“No earthly reason why you 


shouldn’t,” tempted Fortescue. 

“Old Craigie won't leave the church- 
yard until the last nurse and baby car- 
riage has caught up with them,” lured 
Betts. 

“And what’s the matter with us fel- 
lows staying here with your blooming 
sachet bag until you get back? If by 
a miracle the giddy darlings should 
show up, we can be off long before 
they can get within sight of us,” insin- 
uated Pell. 

“Oh, would you men do that?” ex- 
claimed the girl from Denver, finishing 
Vanderpoel and embracing the three 
highbinders within the sweep of a look 
which insured a yes. 

“Delighted !” 

“Charmed !”’ 

“Don’t mention it—a pleasure!” 

Vanderpoel looked at each speaker 
in turn. But no, they were evidently 
sincere—and a deucedly decent lot, to 
come to his rescue in this way. He 
felt how deeply he had been wronging 
Monty Pell; he had allowed his love 
for her to torture Miss Westerman’s 
sisterly regard for Pell into a seeming 
passion. And, anyhow, now that they 
had all met so happily in this way, why 
should he not grasp the opportunity for 
which he had been longing and which 
fate had now thrust upon him? 

“By Jove!” he said, after spurning 
a sneaking suggestion that this might 
be the very trap against which the 
major had warned him, “it’s awfully 
good of you fellows, and as I’m honest- 
ly dead sick of the whole shooting 
match, I believe I will. I can show 
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Miss Westerman the rocking bowlder 
—you haven’t seen it, have you, Miss 
Westerman ?—really awfully interest- 
ing natural curiosity, you know—and 
we can get back long before the cun- 
ning little tots and Grandpa Craigie 
materialize.” 

“Now you're talking,” replied Monty 
Pell, making Vanderpoel certain that 
he had been misjudging his best friend ; 
“but I say, Van, in case you should 
not get back in time, and we have to 


break for cover, what’s your giddy 
course? Down by ‘Briarbank,’ round 
to Snelling’s, then up past———” 


“Yes, but here it is, all written out,” 
replied Vanderpoel, giving the hungry 
three his itinerary, “and now, Miss 
Westerman, if ’twere done, ’twere well 
‘twere done quickly. So long, boys!” 

He climbed up into the high cart, 
therefore, and .the mountain beauty 
flicked the tip of the long lash close to 
the cob’s ear with the easy grace of the 
driver of the Overland Mail coach, and 
they were off. As long as the cart 
was in sight the three bandits at the 
spring sat in their saddles silently 
gloating over the success of their coup, 
but the instant that it disappeared over 
the brow of the hill they looked at each 
other, and their joy was as the joy of 
the unrighteous. 

“Well, did you ever? I swear I 
didn’t suppose Van was the easy mark,” 
said Betts, throwing his leg over and 
sliding to the ground. 

“Didn't I tell you that he would rise 
to that bait? It’s a case of—hark! That 
was a horn,” answered Pell, also get- 
ting to his feet; “and that means that 
we haven't any time to lose. Fortescue, 
do your duty!” 

Fortescue was already doing it. 
Grabbing up the aniseed bag, he care- 
fully trailed it over the stones around 
the pool, and then threw it over his 
shoulder and began to climb up among 
the twisted branches of the great old 
willow—the very one, tradition had it, 
that the spy was hanged on by the 
Minute Men during the Revolution— 
and then he carefully deposited the fra- 
grant bag in a crotch of the tree fully 
thirty feet from the ground. 
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“There! I guess that will hold ’em 
and keep ’em guessing for a while,” 
said Fortescue, after sliding down to 
the ground and brushing the dirt from 
his breeches. 

“’Sh! there was the horn again!” 
said Betts, and they stopped talking to 
listen. 

Presently there was heard another 
and more distant toot, this time certain- 
ly that of a hunting horn, and then on 
the edge of the downs, not more than a 
mile and a half away, they saw the 
“thin red line of heroes” which meant 
that the field was astir again, and that 
the hounds had picked up the scent and 
were heading straight for this direful 
spring of wiles unnumbered. 

“Gee!” ejaculated Mr. 
Betts. 

“Quite so!” acquiesced Mr. Reginald 
Ogden Fortescue. 

“It’s our move,” suggested Mr. 
Montague Pell, “and I move we move; 
see ?” 

They moved. 

The complacent and sure-footed polo 
ponies, accustomed to go full speed 
ahead or astern, to starboard or port, 
without previous notice of intention by 
their masters, made no objection to the 
sliding plunge down the embankment 
of what used to be the mill race, and 
soon they were accepting with stoical 
indifference the destiny which took 
them into the damp and dark and mal- 
odorous cellar of the ancient mill where 
their masters dismounted and left them. 
From an upper story of the ruin the 
three cherubs looked forth over the 
road at the bag wasting its sweetness 
in the desert air at the top of the wil- 
low, and awaited with calmness the 
doubts and perplexity which the future 
held in store for their friends. 

Meanwhile, Vanderpoel and the girl 
from Denver had passed to where be- 
yond these voices there was a piece of 
open, stony ground rising gently to in- 
corporate itself finally with Cobble 
Hill; and very soon they reached the 
famous rocking bowlder sung of local 
bards and beloved of all in like case 
with the two who now approached it, 
by reason of its romantic isolation, its 
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unique interest as one of the wonders of 
nature, and the really lovely view to be 
had from its swaying and dreamy sum- 
mit. 

And all the while on dashed the 
field, now thoroughly refreshed after 
the long period of rest amid the graves. 
Straight as the crow flies came the hunt. 
over the fenceless downs toward the 
Spy’s Spring—and suddenly stopped! 
Even the infants on Shetlands and the 
elderly in wheeled conveyances caught 
up with the pack and the leaders, for 
the Spy’s Spring had prove a source of 
mystery to the knowing hounds, and of 
consternation to the M. F. H. pro tem., 
damme! Something had gone wrong, 
deucedly, beastly wrong, damme! 


The major, developing a_ theory, 
glanced inquiringly at March. March, 


suspecting much, but knowing nothing, 
gave it up. The field, bombarding Mr. 
Craigie with shouts of “What’s the 
matter?’ and “Why don’t we go on?” 
got only oracular scowls from that har- 
assed gentleman, whose only remaining 
hope now was that Mrs. Craigie’s auto- 
mobile would blow up before she could 
get near enough to call out to him not 
to be an old donkey. The veterans ex- 
changed amused looks and held their 
peace, while the raw recruits—some of 
them literally, but very privately, raw 
—silently thanked the gods for this 
merciful opportunity to dismount and 
ascertain if their knees could ever 
again be reconciled—a dreaded impos- 
sibility—and to adopt any posture less 
harrowing than sitting. 

Mr. Craigie alone remained philo- 
sophically calm and disposed to pooh- 
pooh the idea that anything was wrong. 
As a matter of fact, of course, the old 
boy had not the remotest notion as to 
why the hounds had suddenly stopped 
and set up such an extraordinary yelp- 
ing at this particular spot; but there 
was no sign of his uncertainty and in- 
terior profanity in his majestic mien as 
he sat in his saddle with a Napoleonic 
contraction of the brows which inspired 
confidence. Thanks to the conservative 
pace at which the run had thus far 
been made, his wind had failed not, and 
in Mr. Craigie’s view of riding to 
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hounds, while there is wind there is 
hope. He argued with himself that 
Vanderpoel, in spite of his admitted re- 
sourcefulness in the way of defying 
the dictates of sanity, could not, in a 
mad attempt to disconcert the hunt, 
have drowned both himself and the 
seed bag in the Spy’s Spring; and that, 
therefore, he must have proceeded, and 
so the hounds would presently sniff the 
scent—if Dr. Brathwaite, the blithering 
old idiot, would only stop shouting 
“Down, sir!” and “Charge!” to those 
willing but sorely perplexed hounds. 

“What do you make of it, really?” 
asked March, riding over to where 
Peabody and Ackers and a few other 
seasoned ones were surveying the situ- 
ation with commendable sympathy. 

“T pass,” replied Peabody, shaking 
his head and trying not to break down 
under the strain of March’s perfectly 
genuine woe. 

“Never saw the puppies behave so 
before,” said Ackers. “Just look at old 
Mowgli, will you ?—holding out his tail 
like a spinnaker boom, and baying up 
at that old willow, for all the world like 
Lord Bertie’s spaniel singing ‘The Ab- 
sent-Minded Beggar’ !” 

Every hound in the pack was bay- 
ing up at the willow in supreme con- 
tempt for Whip Brathwaite’s cajolery 
and sterner appeals, perspire he never 
so freely. 

The situation was becoming strained. 
Mr. Craigie began to show signs of 
surrender, and March, realizing that 
drastic measures must be adopted at 
once, as usual sought the never-failing 
help of the major. Alas! the major 
was nowhere to be found. He had 
been watching the singular doings of 
the hounds and trying to evolve an ade- 
quate theory in explanation thereof, 
when, as he adopted his characteristic 
attitude in speculative moments, he 
stood gazing up for inspiration sky- 
ward, he suddenly saw something! 

Whatever it was that he saw, a great 
light broke upon his mind, and he cast 
a quick glance over the road at the old 
mill—just in time to see three polo caps 
drop out of sight beneath the sill of an 
upper window. In an instant Major 
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Hartopp had developed his plan of cam- 
paign, and at once proceeded to carry 
it into effect. Wheedling old Mowgli 
and two or three other sedate old dogs 
—the hounds, profound adepts in the 
study of character, appreciated the ma- 
jor—wheedling them into following 
him, the major made his way innocent- 
ly enough down the long line of 
mounts, rode chatting here and there 
with people in the traps and automo- 
biles, and finally, when he was hidden 
by the turn in the road, dashed off at a 
run with the unquestioning hounds at 
his horse’s heels. 

Just what his original purpose may 
have been may never be known, for his 
plans were suddenly altered. Leaving 
the highroad near the shoulder of 
Cobble Hill, he made off across the 
rocky downs toward the bowlder be- 
loved of lovers. The flutter of a white 
skirt gave him early intimation that 
his hypothesis was correct. He stopped 
and dismounted. He had suspected a 
woman in the case, and lo, here she 
was! 

That had proved to be a fateful quar- 
ter of an hour to the two who had 
perched themselves in the seat cut into 
the side of the rocking bowlder. To 
this day Vanderpoel does not quite 
know just how it all came about. But 
after they had talked inanely about the 
lovely view, and he had discoursed geo- 
logically on the subject of bowlders and 
glacial periods and kindred topics on 
which his ignorance was rather denser 
than the average man’s, the girl from 
Denver had abruptly turned the sub- 
ject from glacial periods, and before 
they knew whither they were drifting 
their feelings had attained a tropical 
degree of heat. 

As only the dearest woman in the 
world could have done it, the girl from 
Denver told him what it was that she 
had been wanting to tell him for ever 
and ever so long—and as she spoke to 
him with that simply irresistible quiver 
about her lips, and they swung dream- 
ily to and fro on their ponderous 
throne, it seemed to Vanderpoel that 
life had suddenly become one endless, 
rapturous, rhythmic thing. 
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It had all been, Madge Westerman 
said, a horrid misunderstanding, this 
last month of mutual mistrust and silly 
pretending, and now she hoped they 
would be friends again, as they used to 
be before he had grown so distant and 
bitter toward her, and before she had 
been—well, just perfectly horrid to him 
—would he? He would; and he was 
just on the point of hinting as broadly 
as he dared that he would be a good 
deal more than a friend if she would 
let him, when, to his horror, he spied 
the sniffing nose of a hound poking 
around the corner of the great rock, 
and in a moment Mowgli and two other 
hounds were frisking about him. Van- 
derpoel sprang to his feet, and the girl 
from Denver asked him whose perfect- 
ly dear dogs those were. 

“Whose dogs?” groaned Vanderpoel. 
“Why, good heavens! they are from 
the Norbury pack, of course—that king 
there is old Mowgli, the best ever— 
confound his keen nose!—and they’ll 
be upon us in a few seconds. Must 
have got some of the beastly scent on 
my clothes—had you noticed it ?—and 
when they lost the trail at the ford, 
Mowgli, the old terror, probably re- 
traced—it’s an old trick of his—and 
then he must have picked me up, and 
now it’s up to us to do some thinking, 
and deucedly quick, too!” 

“But goodness gracious, you don’t 
mean that all these people will come 
and find us here? It’s just awful—ter- 
rible! Can’t we escape? Let me get 
into the cart and drive back and meet 
them, for then I could—— Hush! 
what was that? I’m sure I heard a 
horse coming over the stones in this 
very field. Oh, dear!’ 

The major appeared, and gazed up 
severely at the agitated two. He said 
nothing, but something in his expres- 
sion and the rising inflection in his crop 
seemed to indicate that if any remarks 
appropriate to the occasion occurred 
to Vanderpoel, he was free to make 
them. The girl from Denver nodded 
graciously, if a bit nervously, at the 
major, and the major lifted his hat in 
his gentleman-of-the-old-school manner, 
and there was abysmal silence. 
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“I know no reason why sentence 
should not be pronounced, so pro- 
nounce it—quick, major,” laughed 
Vanderpoel, after a weird moment. 

“T’ll see that March does not hang 
you, if I can; but seriously, old chap, 
wasn’t it a bit imprudent to trust those 
three fellows ?” 

“Good Lord, what have they done 
now? ‘They swore they would - 

“And they have,” broke in the major. 

“What? I think they are just per- 
fectly awful, I do really,” cried the 
girl from Denver, beginning to scram- 
ble down from the rock. 

“Oh, nothing very serious,” answered 
the major, gallantly. “They have hung 
the bag in the willow over the spring 
and, of course, the hounds won't 
budge an inch, that’s all.” 

“The Indians! They swore they 
would not leave,’ exclaimed Vander- 
poel. 

“And they haven’t. They are en- 
joying the show from an upstairs win- 
dow in the mill—yes, and you would 
best not laugh, for I tell you, Vander- 
poel, if old Craigie is tricked out of a 
kill, he'll make things hum. Do, like a 
decent fellow, let the poor old boy at 
least expire in good form through his 
hunting horn at the death,” pleaded the 
majcr, with a touch of earnestness 
which Vanderpoel did not fail to note 
and value at its full worth. 

“But what in the name of Sam Hill 
can I do now?” asked Vanderpoel, 
matching the major’s seriousness with 
his note of remorse. 

“Oh, do tell us, Major Hartopp,” im- 
plored the girl from Denver, clutching 
the major’s arm, and sending a thrill 
through Vanderpoel by her use of 
“us”; it proved their oneness so uncon- 
sciously ! 

“T can’t guarantee the result,” said 
the major, “but if you will go for all 
you are worth to the alder bushes 
across the mill pond, I think that I may 
be able to get old Mowgli here to lead 
the pack after you, and then you might 
let the field overtake you, say at the 
stile at the bottom of the meadow. 
How’s that? It means Craigie’s life 
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and March’s clemency—so be quick 
about it, my boy!” 

“Done! You’re a wonder, major!” 
shouted Vanderpoel, already making 
off across-the foot of Cobble Hill in 
the direction of the mill. 

“Tf Mr. March is awfully mad at 
poor Mr. Vanderpoel, won’t you please 
let me know?” pleaded Miss Wester- 
man. “For, really and truly, it was not 
his fault, but my own, major.” 

The major lifted his hat again and 
smiled reassuringly, and promised to 
send her an invitation to the hanging. 
Then he rode off at a breakneck pace, 
while Miss Westerman in the cart 
drove back toward the mill by a non- 
compromising route. 

When the major reached the spring, 
Mr. Craigie, March, Ackers and Pea- 
body were holding a coroner’s inquest 
over the now admittedly defunct occa- 
sion; the hounds were still baying il- 
logically but persistently up at the wil- 
lows; the hunt was amusing itself by 
throwing pebbles into the mill pond; 
and over the way in the mill the ene- 
mies of civilization were executing a 
medicine dance in celebration of vic- 
tory. Just as the major joined the jury 
sitting on the case, the M. F. H. was 
saying to the collapsed M. F. H. pro 
tem., that the run had certainly been a 
remarkable one-—this was true enough 
—and that the unfortunate fiasco was 
of course due to some deviltry on the 
part of the young bagman, for which 
he would smart; to each of March’s 
statements Mr. Craigie sputtering a 
“Quite so! damme!” 

“Why, hello, what’s that?” cried the 
major, presently. “Old Mowgli seems 
to be picking up the scent over there 
among the alders. Look! look!” 

It was true—gloriously true! The 
whole pack caught the ominous growl 
with which Mowgli had announced his 
discovery of Vanderpoel sneaking 
among the alders, and in an instant 
they were bounding into the thicket 
with deafening yelps. Mr. Craigie be- 
came delirious, and the hunt had to 
take his purple face and pouched 
cheeks—with timely interpretation by 
the major—in lieu of the toot which the 
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poor old boy found it impossible to 
elicit from the horn which he held to 
his twitching lips. In a twinkling ev- 
erybody was getting to horse—some 
experiencing considerable difficulty in 
doing so, because of the way over- 
strained muscles have of stiffening af- 
ter a rest—and away tore the field after 
the hounds across the meadow beyond 
the bridge. The train of vehicles also 
moved, and as the stile at which Van- 
derpoel was finally fairly run to earth 
was handy to the main road, Mrs. 
Craigie’s conservative chauffeur man- 
aged to pilot that lady to come in at the 
death. 

The brush—Vanderpoel’s scarf—was 
awarded to little Miss Edythe Grant- 
by, who had followed the hunt all the 
way on her rotund and overfed Shet- 
land pony. Then the triumphal pro- 
cession wended its way back to Nor- 
bury, Mr. Craigie receiving the con- 


gratulations of all and sundry, and 
frankly admitting when the major 


asked him, that he really could not re- 
call in his long experience of over forty 
years in the saddle a run to hounds 
quite so full of dramatic incidents and 
strategic difficulties as this one. 

There was, of course, the usual din- 
ner-dance at “Pen-Craigie” that night, 
and March early sought out the major 
and Vanderpoel, whom he conducted 
into the library, and he then proceeded 
to enlarge Vanderpoel’s knowledge on 
the subject of what constitutes a fresh 
young idiot. In the midst of the ser- 
mon the major disappeared, and March 
was just saying: “Yes, but, hang it, 
man, it was your fault, you know, for 
I told you not to let those fellows mon- 
key with you; and all I want to say 
now is that you acted like a——” when 
the major returned with the girl from 
Denver on his arm. 

“Oh, don’t stop, March,” laughed 
the major, when he saw that March 
had instantly resumed his customary 
air of easy good breeding, “for I prom- 
ised Miss Westerman that she should 
be present at the hanging.” 

“And I wanted to be present,” ex- 
claimed Miss Westerman, with con- 
tagious spirit, “because if there is to be 
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a hanging, I must be the one to hang. 
You see, Mr. March, not even Mr. 
Vanderpoel knows the true story yet. 
It was all my fault. I wanted to talk 
to Mr. Vanderpoel this very day, and 
‘ ~ I fell into the trap set for me by those 
three villains. But tell me, please, 
somebody, what did they really do with 
the seed bag?” 
, “Oh, but I say, you know 
stammered Vanderpoel, turning red. 
“Good Lord, Van!” broke in March, 
winking at the major, “you aren’t go- 
ing to spoil it all by attempting to add 
anything to what Miss Westerman has 
said for you, are you? Come along, 
major, let’s go and kill those three 
devils unless they swear never to let 
old Craigie find out, for it would finish 
the old chap.” 
They went away in a gale of laugh- 
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ter, and an hour later, when Vander- 
poel and Miss Westerman came blink- 
ing into the ballroom from the dim, de- 
licious light of the conservatory, Mrs. 
Dudley-West said to Miss Mott and 
Miss Merrill, who were sitting out the 
winding-up old Virginia reel: “Well, if 
those two are not engaged, I'll never 
try to read the signs again.” 


“And now what shall we call this 
new festival which our gallant March 
and our matchless Mr. Craigie have in- 
augurated so brilliantly to-day?” asked 
Freddy Ackers, when everybody, in 
wraps and topcoats, was waiting in the 
great hall for the carriages. 

“Why not call it “Wholly Innocents’ 
Day’?” suggested the major, nudging 
Vanderpoel’s elbow. And so it is called 
to this day. 


OS 


THE GARDEN OF 


FAIR WORDS 


4 MY friend lay stricken sore, and at his side 
. Loudly my love and loyalty I cried, 
Boasting of all that I would do and dare 
For him whose welfare was my only care; 
Yea, called High Heaven to witness if I lied; 
And while I still protested my friend died. 


Last night in dreams I watched two angels go 
Through some fair garden that I seemed to know; 
Burdened with blossoming, bowed every tree, 


And murmured one: 


“Tf these but blossoms be, 


Judge, when the moon of harvesting dips low, 
How wonderful the perfect fruit must show!” 


To which the other, smiling, answered: 
This is the Garden of Fair Words men say; 


“Nay, 


A barren blossoming that may not give 
Of any fruit that Love may eat and live.” 








And, smil’ng, both they went upon their way. 


But I awoke, and hid my face from day. 


THEODOSIA GARRISON. 
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By Robert Hichens 


) HAD arrived at Inley Ab- 
bey that afternoon, and 
was sitting at dinner with 
Inley and his pretty wife, 
whom I had not seen for 
five years since the day I 
was his best man, when we 
all heard faintly the tolling of a church 
bell. Lady Inley shook her shoulders in 
a rather exaggerated shudder. 

“Some one dead!” said her husband. 

“It’s a mistake to build a church in 
the grounds of a house,” Lady Inley 
said, in her clear, drawling soprano 
voice. ‘That noise gives me the blues.” 

“Whom can it be for?” asked Inley. 

“Miss Bassett, probably,” Lady Inley 
replied, carelessly, helping herself to a 
bonbon from a little silver dish. 

Inley started. 

“Miss Sarah Bassett! 
you think so?” 

“Oh, while you were away in town 
she got ill. Didn’t you know ?” 

“No,” said Inley. 

I could see that he was moved. His 
dark short face had changed suddenly, 
and he stopped eating his fruit. Lady 
Inley went on crunching the bonbon 
between her little white teeth with all 
the enjoyment of a pretty marmoset. 

“Influenza,” she said, airily. ‘And 
then pneumonia. Of course, at her 
age, you know—by the way, what is 
her age, Nino?” 

“No idea,” said Inley, shortly. 

He was listening to the dim and 
monotonous sound of the church bell. 

Lady Inley turned to me with the 
childish, confidential movement which 
men considered one of her many 
charms. 

‘Miss Bassett is, or was, one of those 
funny old spinsters who always look the 
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same and always ridiculous. Dry twigs, 
you know. One size all the way down. 
Very little hair, and no emotions. If it 
wasn’t for the sake of cats, one would 
wonder why such people are born. But 
they’re always cat lovers. I suppose 
that’s why they’re so often called old 
cats.” 

She uttered a 
laugh and got up. 

“Don’t be too long,” she said to me, 
caressingly, as I opened the dining-room 
door for her. “I want to sing ‘Ohé 
Charmette’ to you.” 

“T won't be long,” I answered, think- 
ing what exquisite eyes she had. 

She turned and went out in her de- 
licious, thin way. No wonder she had 
made skeletons the rage in London. 
When I came back to the dinner table 
Inley was sitting with both his brown 
hands clinched on the cloth. His black 
eyes—inherited from his dead mother, 
who had been one of the Neapolitan 
aristocracy-—were glittering. 

“What is it, Nino?’ I asked, as I 
sat down. 

We had been such intimate friends 
that even my five years’ absence 
abroad had not built up a barrier be- 
tween us. 

“I wonder if it is Miss Bassett?” he 
said, looking at me earnestly. 

“But was she a _ great friend of 
yours?” I said. “If Lady Inley’s de- 
scription of her is accurate, I can hardly 
imagine so.” 

“Vere doesn’t know what she’s say- 
ing.” 

“Then Miss Bassett 

“Oh, she does look like that ; dried up, 
unemotional, tame, English, even 
comic.” 

“The regular spinster, eh?” 


little, high-pitched 
















































“She looks it. But, damn it all, Vere 
has no business to say she has no emo- 
tions, to wonder why such people are 
born. But she doesn’t know, Vere 
doesn’t know.” 

His agitation grew and was inex- 
plicable to me. But I knew Inley, knew 
that he was bound to tell me what was 
on his mind. He could be reserved, but 
not with me. So I took a cigar, cut 
the end off it deliberately, struck a 
match, lighted it and began to smoke in 
silence. He followed my example 
quickly, and then said: 

“Vere talks like that, and but for Miss 
Bassett Vere would have been murdered 
two years ago.” 

I started and dropped my cigar on the 
table. 

“Murdered!” 

“Yes, and I 

He fixed his eyes on me and put his 
hand up to his throat. Nino was half 
Neapolitan, and I saw a man being 
hanged. I picked up my cigar with a 
hand that slightly shook. 

“But,” I said, “I always thought Lady 
Inley and you were very happy to- 
gether.” 

It sounded banal, even ridiculous; but 
I hardly knew what to say. I was star- 
tled. The tolling of the bell, too, was 
getting on my nerves. 

“One doesn’t write such things,” he 
said. ‘“‘You’ve been abroad for years.” 

“Tt’s all right now?” 

He nodded. 

“IT suppose so. Vere has never had 
the least suspicion.” 

He drew his chair closer to mine and 
was about to go on speaking when the 
servants came in with coffee. 

“Who’s the bell tolling for, Hurst?” 
he said to the butler. 

“T couldn’t say, my lord.” 

When the servants had gone, Inley 
continued, at first in a calmer voice: 

“Miss Bassett lived in the red cottage 
just beyond the gate of the South Lodge 
from time immemorial. You generally 
came to us in Scotland, I know; but I 
should think you must have seen her.” 

Suddenly a recollection flashed upon 
me—a recollection of a long, flat figure, 
a drab face, thin hair coming away from 
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a wrinkled forehead under a mushroom 
hat, flapping, old-fashioned golden ear- 
rings. 

“Not the person I used to call ‘the 
Plank’ ?”’ I said. 

“Did you?” 

He thought for a moment. 

“Yes, I believe you did. 
ten.” 

“She was always in church twenty 
minutes before the service began, and 
always dropped her hymn book coming 
out if there were visitors in the abbey 
pew !” 

“Yes, yes, that’s it. Miss Bassett is 
very nervous in little ways.” 

“TI remember her now perfectly. And 
you say she——” 

I looked at him and hesitated. 

“She saved Vere’s life, and, indirect- 
ly, mine. Ill tell you now we’re to- 
gether again at last. I shall never tell 
Vere.” 

He looked toward the windows, across 
which dark blue silk curtains were 
drawn, as if he could see the passing 
bell swinging in the old square tower. 
Then he turned to me. 

“You know how mad I was about 
Vere. It’s always like that with me. 
Unless I’m stone I’m fire. After we 
were married I got even madder. Hav- 
ing her all to myself was like enchant- 
ment, and in Italy, too, my other na- 
tive land.” 

I thought of Lady Inley’s eyes. 

“T can understand,” I said. 

“Of course, when we got back it had 
to be different. Friends came in, and 
she was run after and admired and writ- 
ten about. You know the publicity of 
life in modern London.” 

“City of public houses and _ society 
spies.” 

“I bore it, because it’s supposed to 
be the thing. And Vere rather likes it 
somehow. So I let her have her fun, 
as long as it was fun. I didn’t intend 
it should ever be anything else.” 

He frowned. When he did that, and 
his thick eyebrows nearly met, he looked 
all Italian. 

“We did the usual things—Paris, As- 
cot, Scotland and so on—till Vere had 
to lie up.” 


I’d forgot- 
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“Your boy?” 

“Yes, Hugo came along. I was glad 
when that was over. I thought she was 
going to die. You knew Seymour 
Glynd ?” 

“Life Guards? Killed hunting a year 
ago?” 

Inley nodded. 

“He was a great deal with us soon 
after Hugo’s birth. I thought nothing 
of it. I’d known the fellow all my life. 
But, then, one nearly always has.” 

He laughed bitterly. 

“To cut that part short, two years 
ago in autumn we had Glynd staying 
with us down here for shooting. There 
were some others, of course—Mrs. Jack, 
Bobbie Elphinton and Lady Bobbie— 
but you know the lot.” 

“T did.” 

“Ah,” he said, “you’ve been well out 
of it these years. Well, the shoot was to 
break up on a Friday, and I'd arranged 
to go to town that day with the rest. 
Vere didn’t intend to come. She said 
she was feeling tired, and was going to 
have a Friday to Monday rest cure. 
That’s the thing, you know, nowadays. 
You get a Swedish masseuse down to 
stay, and go to bed and drink milk. 
Vere had engaged a masseuse to come 
on the Friday night. On the Thursday, 
the day before we were all going to 
town, Glynd hurt his foot getting over a 
fence into a turnip field. At least I 
thought so.” 

He stopped. 

“Everyone thought so, I believe; ex- 
cept, of course, Vere. I wonder if they 
did, though?” he added, moodily. “Or 
whether I was the only—but what does 
it matter now? Glynd said he only 
wanted a couple of days’ rest to be all 
right again, and asked me if he might 
stay on at the abbey till the Monday. 
Of course I said ‘Yes, if he wouldn’t 
want a hostess.’ Because Vere said to 
me, when she heard of it, that she must 
have her rest cure all the same. Glynd 
swore he’d be quite happy alone. So he 
stayed and the rest of us came up to 
town on the Friday. Well, on the Sat- 
urday morning I was walking across the 
park when I met the Swedish masseuse 
who was to have gone down to Vere on 


the Friday night. I knew her, because 
Vere had often had her before in Lon- 
don. ‘Hello!’ I said. ‘You ought to 
be down at Inley Abbey with my wife.’ 
‘No, my lord,’ she said. ‘Why not?’ 
‘I’ve had a wire from Lady Inley not to 
go.’ ‘A wire!’ I said. ‘When did you 
get it?? ‘On Thursday night, my lord.’ 
‘You mean last night?’ I said, thinking 
Vere must have changed her mind after 
we had left. ‘No,’ said the woman; ‘on 
Thursday night, late.’ Then I remem- 
bered that after Glynd had hurt his foot 
and asked to stay, Vere had gone out 
alone for a drive in her cart, to get a 
last breath of air before the rest cure. 
She must have sent the telegram herself 
then. All of a sudden I seemed to un- 
derstand a lot of things.” 

He had let his cigar out, and now he 
noticed that he had. He tossed it into 
the fire. 

“T said ‘Good-morning’ to the woman 
quite quietly, went back to the house 
and told my man I shouldn’t be at home 
that night.” 

He put his hand on my arm. 

“I felt perfectly calm. Wasn't that 
strange ?”’ 

I nodded. 

“There was a train from town reach- 
ing Ashbridge station at nine o’clock at 
night. I took it. I didn’t care to go to 
Inley station, where everybody would 
know me and wonder what I was up to. 
I didn’t take any luggage. My man 
asked if he should pack and I said ‘No.’ 
IT didn’t dine. I was at Paddington 
three-quarters of an hour before the 
train was due to start. At last it came 
into the platform. Going down I read 
the evening papers just like any man 
going home from business. Soon after 
we got away from London I saw there 
was rain on the carriage windows. That 
seemed to me right. We were a little 
late at Ashbridge. It was still wet, and 
I had my coat collar turned up. I don’t 
believe they recognized me there. I set 
out to walk to Inley.” 

“What did you mean to do?” 

“T told you before.” 

I looked into his face and believed 
him. Then I thought of Lady Inley’s 
childish, delicate beauty, of her slightly 
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affected manner, the manner of a woman 
who has always been spoiled, whose 
paths have been made very smooth. 
And here she was living, apparently 
happily, with a man who had deliber- 
ately traveled down in the night to kill 
her. How ignorant we are! 

“You are condemning me,” Inley 
said, with a touch of hot anger. 

“T was only thinking-——” 

“Yes?” 

“That we don’t know each other much 
in the greatest intimacy.” 

“That’s what I thought then.” 

He said that in a way which suddenly 
put me on his side. He must have seen 
the change in my feelings, for he went 
on with his former unreserve. 

“T walked fast in the dark. I didn’t 
think very much, but I remember that 
all the trees—there’s a lot of woodland, 
you know, between Ashbridge and Inley 
—seemed alive. Everything seemed to 
me to be alive that night. I’ve never 
had that sensation before or since.” 

I realized what the condition of the 
man had been, when he said that, as if 
I were a doctor and a patient had told 
me the symptoms which put me in pos- 
session of his malady. 

“When I reached Inley it was late, 
and the long village street was deserted. 
There were lights in the inn and in the 
schoolmaster’s house, but there were no 
people about. I got through without 
meeting a soul, and came on toward the 
gates of the abbey.” 

“You meant to go into the house ?” 

“Yes. 1 was sure—somehow I was 
sure; but I intended to see before I 
acted, merely for my own justification. 
But I was quite sure as if Vere herself 
had told me everything. Soon after | 
had got clear of the village I heard a 
sound of wheels behind me. I stood up 
against the hedge, and in a minute or 
two a fly passed me going slowly. I 
saw the driver’s face. It wasn’t a man 
from Inley. Evidently the fly had come 
from a distance. It was splashed with 
mud and the horse looked tired. I fol- 
lowed it till it came to the turning just 
below Miss Bassett’s cottage, where 
there’s a narrow lane going to Charfield 
through the woods. It went a little way 
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down this lane and stopped. I waited at 
the turning. I could see the light from 
the lamps shining on the wet soad, and 
in the circle of light the driver’s breath. 
He bent down and I saw him looking at 
a big silver watch. Then he put it back. 
But he didn’t drive on. I kn2w what 
he was waiting for. Vere was going 
with—with Glynd. That was more than 
I had ever thought of, that she would 
go. I put my hand into my pocket, took 
out my revolver and went on till I was 
close to the red cottage. By this time 
the rain had stopped. I came up to 
within a few yards of the abbey gates, 
stood for a moment and then returned 
till I was at the wicket of Miss Bassett’s 
garden. It’s bounded by a yew hedge, 
beyond which there is a path shaded by 
mulberry trees. The hedge is low. The 
path is dark. It was a blackguardly 
thing to do, but I thought of nothing 
except myself, my wrong, and how I 
was to wipe it out. I opened the wicket, 
came into the path and stood there un- 
der the mulberry trees behind the hedge. 
Here I was in cover and could see the 
road. I held my revolver in my hand 
and waited. It never struck me that 
Miss Bassett might be up. I saw no 
light in the cottage, and I had a sort of 
idea that people like her went to bed 
at about eight. While I was standing 
there listening, I felt something rub 
against my legs. It made me start. 
Then I heard a little low noise. I looked 
down, and there was a great cat, hold- 
ing up its tail and purring. Its pleasure 
was horrible to me. I pushed it away 
with my foot, but it came back, bending 
down its head, arching its bark and 
pressing against me. I was tainking 
what to do to get rid of it wher I heard 
a shrill, husky voice call out: 

* *Johnny—John-nee !’ 

“It was Miss Bassett. I held my 
breath, and pushed away the cat. 

“Johnny, Johnny-—John-nee,’ went 
the voice again. 

“The cat wouldn’t leave me. God 
knows why it wished to stay. I was de- 
termined to get rid of it, so I put the 
revolver down on the path, picked the 
cat up in my arms, and dropped it over 
the hedge into the road. Just as I had 
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caught up the revolver again, I was con- 
fronted by Miss Bassett. She had come 
in slippers up the path in the dark to 
look for her cat.” 

I uttered a slight exclamation. 

Inley went on: “She had a handker- 
chief tied over her cap and under her 
chin, and a small lantern in her hands, 
on which she wore black mittens. I can 
see her now. We stood there on the 
path for a minute staring at each other 
without a word. The light from the 
lantern flickered over the revolver, and 
I saw Miss Bassett look down at it.” 

He stopped, poured out a glass of 
water, and drank it off like a man who 
has been running. 

“Didn’t she show surprise—fear?’’ I 
asked. 

“Not a bit. Women are so extraor- 
dinary, even old women who've never 
been in touch with life, that I’m certain 
now she understood directly her eyes 
fell on the- revolver.” 

“What did she do?” 

“After a minute she said: ‘Lord Inley, 
I’m looking for my cat. Have you seen 
him ?’ 

“*Yes,’ I said. ‘He’s run into the 
house.’ 

“It was a lie, but I wanted her to go 
in. I kad slipped the revolver back into 
my pocket, and tried to assume a per- 
fectly simple, natural air. I fancied it 
would be very easy to impose on Miss 
Bassett when I heard her question. It 
sounded so innocent, as if the old lady 
was full of her pet. I even thought per- 
haps she had not known what the re- 
volver was when she looked at it. 

“ Did he run into the house?’ she said, 
still looking at me from under her wrin- 
kled eyelids. 

“*VYes, when you came out. He was 
here on the path with me. You called 
“Johnny!” and he ran off there between 
the mulberry trees.’ 

“All the time I was speaking to her I 
had an eye to the road, and my ears 
were listening like an Indian’s when he 
puts his head to tlie ground to hear the 
pad of his enemy. 

“Miss Bassett stood there quietly for 
a moment as if she were considering 
something. She looked prim, I remem- 
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ber that even now, prim as a caricature. 
It was only a moment, but it seemed 
to me an hour. ‘If they should come,’ 
I thought, ‘while she is out here!’ The 
sweat came out all over my face with 
impatience, an agony of impatience. I 
longed to take the old lady by the shoul- 
ders, push her into the cottage, lock her 
in and be alone, able to watch the bit 
of road from the abbey gates to the 
wicket. But I could do nothing. I was 
obliged to repress every sign of agita- 
tion. It was devilish.” 

He got up with a sudden jerk from 
his chair and stood by the fire. Even 
the telling of that moment had set beads 
of moisture on his square, low fore- 
head. 

At last he spoke again. 

““T wonder if you’d mind coming in 
for a minute to help me see if Johnny 
really is in the house?’ she said. 

“T don’t know what I should have 
done—refused, I believe, refused her 
with an oath, for I began to feel mad; 
but just at that instant up came the cat 
once more, purring like fury and lifting 
up his tail. He made straight for me, 
and began to rub himself against my 
legs again. 

“Oh! said Miss Bassett, ‘there he 
is! Naughty Johnny, naughty boy! 
Lord Inley, perhaps you'd be so good as 
just to lift him up and put him inside the 
door for me. I always have such a job 
to get him to come in of a night. He 
likes hunting in the woods. Doesn't he, 
the naughty Johnny ?’ 

““*Now’s my chance to get rid of her!’ 
I thought. 

“T bent down, picked the cat up, and 
went along the path toward the cottage, 
Miss Bassett following close behind me. 
The cat was an immense beast, awfully 
heavy, and just as I turned out of the 
yew path to go up to the cottage door 
he began struggling to get away, and 
scratching. I held onto him, but it 
wasn’t easy, and I got my hand torn 
before I dropped him inside the little 
hall. Away he ran, toward the kitchen, 
I suppose. Miss Bassett was very grate- 
ful, but I cut her gratitude short. 


“se 


you,’ I said. ‘Good-night.’ 





Very glad to have been able to help, 
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“‘*Good-night, Lord Inley,’ she said. 

“T thought her voice sounded a little 
bit odd when she said that, and I just 
glanced at her funny old face, lit up by 
the lantern she was holding in one mit- 
tened hand. She didn’t look at me this 
time, as she had in the garden. Then I 
went out, and she immediately shut the 
door. 

“Thank God!’ I thought, and I hur- 
ried to the wicket. I didn’t dare stay in 
the garden now. Seeing her had made 
me realize my blackguardism in coming 
in at all, considering my reason. I re- 
solved to hide in the field at the corner 
where the road turns off to Charfield. 
As I opened the wicket, instinctively I 
put my hand into my pocket for my re- 
volver.” 

He bent down, looking full into my 
eyes. 

“Tt wasn’t there.” 

“Miss Bassett!” I exclaimed. 

“In a moment I realized that Miss 
Bassett must have grasped the situation ; 
that her asking me to carry in her cat 
was a ruse, and that while the beast was 
struggling between my hands she must 
have stolen the revolver from behind. I 
say I knew that, and yet, even then, 
when I thought of her look, her :nanner, 
the sort of nervous old thing she was, [ 
couldn’t believe what I knew. Then I 
remembered her voice when she said 
‘Good-night’ to me in the passage, her 
face looking down instead of at me, and 
that she was only holding the lantern 
in one hand, whereas in the garden she 
was using two. She must have had 
the revolver in her other hand concealed 
in the folds of her dress. I ran back to 
the cottage door and knocked—hard. 
Not that I thought she’d open. I knew 
she wouldn’t, but she did directly. I 
could hardly speak. I was afraid of 
myself just then. At last I said: 

“Miss Bassett, you know what I 
want.’ 

‘You can’t have it,’ she said, looking 
straight at me. 

“IT kept quiet for a second, then I 
said: 

“ ‘Miss Bassett, I don’t think you 
know that you’re running into danger.’ 
For I felt that there was danger for 
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her then if she went against me. She 
knew it, too, perhaps better than I did. 
I saw her poor old hands, all blue veins, 
beginning to tremble. 

“*Vou can’t have it, Lord Inley,’ 
she repeated. 

“There wasn’t the ghost of a quiver 
in her voice. 

“*T must, I will!’ I said, and I made 
a movement toward her; a violent move- 
ment I know it was. 

“But the old thing stood her ground. 
Oh, she was a gallant old woman. 

“*T)}o what you like to me,’ she said. 
‘I’m o!d. What does it matter? She’s 
young.’ 

“Then I knew she understood. 

“*You’ve seen them together!’ I said. 
‘Since I went!’ 

“She wouldn’t say. Not a word. I 
was mad. I forgot decency, everything. 
I searched her for the revolver. I 
searched her roughly—God forgive me! 
She trembled horribly, but never said 
a word. It wasn’t on her. She must 
have hidden it somewhere in that mo- 
ment when she was alone in the cottage. 
That was another ruse to keep me 
searching in there while—but I saw it 
almost directly. I broke away and 
rushed out and down the road. Some- 
thing seemed to tell me they had passed. 
I got into the lane that leads to Char- 
ficld. The fly was gone. Then, all of a 
sudden, I felt perfectly calm. I turned 
and went up to the abbey gates. The 
keeper came out. When he saw me he 
said: 

“*You, my lord! However did you 
know ?” 

“*Go on!’ I said. ‘Know what?’ 

“*About Master Hugo.’ 

“T didn’t say one word or the other. 

“*The doctor says it’s a bitter bad 
quinsy, but there’s just a chance. Her 
ladyship’s nearly mad. It only came on 
a few hours ago, quite sudden.’ 

“T went up to the abbey, and found 
Vere by the child’s bed. She looked 
flushed and was breathing hard as if 
she had just been running.” 

He stopped and took out his cigar 
case. 

“Running!” I said. 
“She had parted finally from Glynd 
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in front of Miss Bassett’s cottage,” he His voice went for a moment. Then 
said. “He told me that afterward.” he added: 
There was a moment’s silence. Then “IT told her I'd had a presentiment 
he spoke more calmly. Hugo was ill. She believed me, I think. 
“IT went up to town when the child If not she’s kept her counsel.” 
was safe, and had it out with Glynd. Just then the dining-room door 


They had meant to go that night. It opened and Lady Inley put in her pretty 


was the boy that stopped her. She took head. 


it as a judgment. You know how “Are you never coming?” she said, 

women are. Glynd swore she was_ with her little, childish drawl. 

stopped in time. You understand ?” I got up and went toward her. 
“— “By the way, Nino,” she added; “the 
“He didn’t lie to me.” bell was for poor, funny old Miss Bas- 
“And your wife?” sett. What will her cat do, I wonder ?” 
“T never spoke of it to her. I saw her As I followed her toward the drawing 


with the boy, and—well, I saw her with room I heard Inley’s voice mutter be- 


the boy, and what she was to him when hind me: 
he was close to death.” “Requiescat in pace.” 


a 


THE IVORY TOWER 


i, 

|X the quiet sunlight all day long 

I watch the golden apples fall; 
Soft birds I hear, and waters cool. 
I see the white sails dreamily 
Drop down the quiet afternoon, 
Where languid dials count the hours 
And all the world seems touched with sleep. 
There rose-immured and wrapt in peace, 
I watch the shadows, and I pace 
My ivory tower of unconcern. 


i. 


We both should be at ease, for see, 

There runs a wall between the World 
And us, my Soul! If far away 

Men grope and clamor thro’ strange marts, 
And grim the great wheels grind and roar, 
Let us, my Soul, remember not! 

What know we of those shadowy lives? 
What care we for those muffled cries? 
We have the sun, and all day long 
Birds sing, and waters flow, and see, 
3etween their world and us there runs 
A wall—Yet why so dark, my Soul? 


ARTHUR STRINGER. 




















Mrs. Leslie Carter and Some Others 





By Alan Dale 


The evolution of Mrs. Carter from promise to fruition, Bernard 
Shaw’s success in America. What Arnold Daly has done for the 
stage. “Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots” a witty play. “Mrs. Temple’s 
Telegram,” at the re-opening of the Madison Square T heater, amus- 
ing if built on an old-fashioned theme. Other features of the season 


§) WO episodes in the life of 
an actress, separated by 
fourteen busy years of 
strenuous stfuggle and 
ambitious achievement, 
loom in my mind as, with 
the program of “Adrea,” 
at the Belasco Theater, before me, I 
try to excuse myself for daring to pose 
as a seer. It rarely happens that one 
critic can enmesh himself so completely 
in the dramatic fabric as to be able to 
trace the career of a great actress from 
its very inception. He would be more 
than human if he. could resist the temp- 
tation to triumphantly indulge in the 
mellifluous cry of “I told you so!” Un- 
luckily—perchance luckily—I am _ not 
more than human, but painfully and of- 
ten disastrously human. And so it is 
that I cannot write of Mrs. Leslie Car- 
ter in perfectly cold blood. In her case I 
can never quite feel that the critical ma- 
chine is grinding along by the side of 
the theatrical machine—as it should do! 

Looking upon the long anticipated, 
feverishly discussed production — of 
“Adrea” as Episode No. II., in the his- 
trionic life of Mrs. Leslie Carter, I 
glance back, dreading perhaps the fos- 
silization of reminiscence, to Episode 
No. I. I must allude to it. The im- 
pulse is stronger than I am. Once I 
swore that, whatever happened, I would 
exclude reminiscence from my _ reper- 
toire. I intend to keep to my resolution 
as much as possible. In the case of 
Mrs. Carter, the retrospect is so pictur- 
esque, so fraught with lesson, and so 








luxurious to myself, that—well, I must 
treat myself to it. So let me—please 
let me—write: 





EPISODE NO. I. 


To be precise, the date was Novem- 
ber 10, 1890. You will note that we 
were much younger—yes, you too. The 
Broadway Theater was filled with a 
crowd of “first-nighters,’” who were 
present for the purpose of having a 
rather good time, at the initial perform- 
ance of a stellar nobody. You know 
how funny stellar nobodies usually are. 
They are funny in 1905; they were no 
less amusing in 1890. 

The program read: ‘For two weeks 
only. Mrs. Leslie Carter and her com- 
pany, under the management of Mr. E. 
D. Price.” The excuse was “a comedy- 
drama in four acts, by Paul M. Potter; 
re-written by Archibald D. Gordon,” 
called “The Ugly Duckling.” It was 
suggested by Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s fable. It was produced “under 
the personal direction of Mr. David Be- 
lasco.” 

We rollicked in the expectation of 
dismal merriment. We were fully im- 
pressed with the idea that the stellar 
nobody had taken to the stage as a sort 
of refuge for the destitute. We were 
going to defend the stage from an inva- 
sion of drawing-room nonentities. It 
was time to call a halt in this dull rou- 
tine of conscienceless exploitation. We 
had seen Mrs. Langtry and Mrs. Pot- 
ter ambling theaterward on the crutches 
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of notoriety. One well-directed blow at 
the aspirations—if they were aspirations 
—of this amateur who called herself 
Mrs. Leslie Carter, and—ta-ta, Mrs. 
Leslie Carter! 

The play was rather hopeless. It was 
a wilderness of talk. Mrs. Carter, Mr. 
Henley, seven walking gentlemen and 
five walking ladies appeared. In the 
“strong” act, Mrs. Carter tickled Mr. 
Henley’s nose with a feather fan which 
she had rubbed with a narcotic. Imag- 
ine that for “strength’’! 

We did not get up and walk “out, out 
into the night.” Strangely enough, we 
were held in our seats by a subtle some- 
thing! We should call it magnetism to- 
day, but “subtle something” remains 
just as true. We do not know what 
magnetism is. Slowly but surely the 
despised amateur triumphed over her 
crudities. A mobile expression, a ver- 
satile face—not a pretty face—certain 
remarkably sympathetic tones, a lissome 
grace of bearing, were inevitably noted. 

On the morning of November II, 
1890, I wrote (forgive the egotism of 
the quotation): “A large, cool audi- 
ence, gradually warming in the keen 
and unexpected dramatic intelligence of 
an unknown woman; little waves of 
prejudice rippling far away from the 
stagnant pool in which they had dwelt; 
big outbursts of applause, imported di- 
rectly from the brain and not from the 
heart, and for that reason a valued 
tribute; no dissenting voice to make dis- 
cord of harmony—that was the condi- 
tion of things prevailing at the Broad- 
way Theater last night.” 

And “The Ugly Duckling” was not a 
success. It was a cheerful experiment, 
though not a bit funny. The unknown 
woman did well. That was all. Prob- 
ably she would tire herself out doing 
well. “Doing well” is a dreary pastime. 
Many people do well, and nothing hap- 
pens. 


’ 


EPISODE NO. II. 


Still to be precise, the date was Jan- 
uary I1, 1905. It was at the Belasco 
Theater in Forty-second Street. Four- 
teen years of stress had 


and storm 
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passed over our heads. Only the women 
were younger. The men felt every 
month of those fourteen years. We 
had hard work getting into this Belasco 
Theater. There was such a crowd! 
The attraction was Mrs. Leslie Carter, 
in a play by David Belasco and John 
Luther Long, called “Adrea.” 

I repeat, there was such a crowd! In 
those fourteen years people had learned 
to fight for the chance to see this actress. 
Everybody called her not only an ac- 
tress, but the actress. Fourteen years 
had juggled with the little parts of 
speech we used to call “articles.” There 
were people outside this theater who 
would gladly have paid twenty-five dol- 
lars for a seat. As my coat was almost 
torn from my back in the mob, I 
thought of the chilly entrance to the 
cavernous Broadway, with “The Ugly 
Duckling” as an inducement. I won- 
dered if I were the only survivor. If 
so, I possessed a good memory, and I 
need not excuse myself for announcing 
it. A good memory is not a luxury, but 
often a fearful nuisance. Generally, I 
loathe people with good memories. 
They should be sat on and extinguished. 

Mine would not be downed. As in 
“Adrea” I saw the evolution of Mrs. 
Leslie Carter from an actress finely 
emotional and subtly sympathetic—for 
1 had followed her through ‘‘Zaza” and 
“Du Barry’—to a tragedienne of cy- 
clonic power and unreasoning sway, I 
sang to myself: “I told you so! I told 
you so! I told you so!” 

It was a silly song, of course, with 
too much of the personal note in it. I 
felt that my duty was to try and forget 
it, and be a machine! I try so hard to 
be a machine, for this is the country in 
which machinery counts. My task was 
in reality simply this: To write a col- 
umn, telling the public the story of 
“Adrea,” with comments upon the work 
of Mrs. Leslie Carter and her company. 
It was all quite cut and dried. As a 
rule, I have little time for flights of 
imagination. One’s imagination cannot 
soar very high in forty minutes. The 
string remains. The imagination is tied 
by that earthy cry: ‘We are going to 
press.” 





























However, I could not see “Adrea’”’ 
dispassionately. Mea culpa!—perhaps. 
There was no machinery in my appre- 
ciation—not the ghost of a cogwheel. 
I did not feel like the “learned judge” 
charging the jury. I felt that I was 
part of that passionate tragedy, moving 
in that far-off world, with Adrea, and 
Kaeso, and Julia, and Mimus; my senses 
stirred by the music, and the color, and 
the witchery of the thing, while the 
primitive ferocity of the story played 
upon the barbarism at the back of my 
nature—which, in that respect, is also 
yours. 

That was “Adrea.” It was the tragic 
story of a queen, given in her physical 
blindness, by trickery, into the marital 
embrace of a clown, and avenging this 
murder of her womanhood by a horror 
of cruelty. Oh, it was not “‘kid-glove” 
or “drawing-room.” Nothing but the 
deftest sense of delicacy saved the mo- 
tive upon which “Adrea” was reared 
from being shocking. The spectacle of 
this woman, tumbling in consternation 
from the very arms of Mimus, as she 
discovered that he was not the man she 
loved—as she learned that they had 
married her to a loathsome substitute— 
was appalling enough in the ideas that 
it aroused but did not express. How- 
ever, it was not “to-day,” but hundreds 
of years ago. We do not mind “hun- 
dreds of years ago.” It is merely to- 
day that we mince away from. 

The vortex of emotions through 
which Adrea seethes held us amazed. 
It was so relentless that we were not 
sure we quite enjoved being squeezed to 
a pulp. Yet we were pulpy from the 
moment of Adrea’s discomfiture, until 
we reached the episode when, to save 
Kaeso from the horrible death that she 
herself had ordained for him, and was 
powerless to prevent, she killed him 
with her own hand. 

Do not imagine that this tragedy was 
unenlightened by tenderer passages. 
We saw Adrea in softer moods, and at 
the very close of the play there were 
pathos and the lisping tones of a child. 
For the tragedy came to an end with 
Adrea’s renunciation of the throne in 
favor of Kaeso’s child. For the sake 
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of this baby, she courts the blindness 
that renders her reign impossible. 
“Never look upon the sun,” she had 
been warned, but, disregarding the com- 
mand, she throws open the casement, 
and a blinding sunlight gives the throne 
to the baby. 

The “machine” could criticise this. 
Cogwheels could evolve the dogma 
that “no woman would have taken this 
course.” This tragedy, sweeping in its 
sway, paralyzed such cogwheels. Cold 
logic died—perishing in its own ice. 
“Adrea” remained a menace to the stern 
unloveliness of mere reason. 

Mrs. Carter became a _ tragedienne 
from a mere emotional actress. There 
were none of the tears that “Zaza” 
evoked, nor was there the sympathy 
that imbued the production of “Du 
Barry” with charm. In “Adrea” she 
was classical, in the purity of her tones 
and her tense command of herself. Her 
Adrea was the greatest achievement 
that she has given us. It must mark the 
summit of her ambition. But it is 
easier to enjoy the varied “moods” of 
Zaza and Du Barry. The stress is not 
so great. The imperiousness of real 
tragedy like “Adrea” is something that 
needs cultivation. It is worth culti- 
vating. 

And that is the end of Episode No, IT. 


George Bernard Shaw has every rea- 
son to be exceedingly fond of U. S. A. 
It is quite possible that his mania for the 
topsy-turvy will cause him to proclaim 
U. S. A.’s unworthiness. It would be 
an effective pose for Shaw if he an- 
nounced that for years and years he had 
venerated the name of America, and had 
secretly worshiped this country’s great- 
ness from afar; that his idol was at last 
shattered, his illusions finally destroyed. 
U. S. A. had taken kindly to his own 
plays! Henceforth this country could 
have no further claims to his considera- 
tion. If Mr. Shaw should elect to use 
this pose—well, remember, I thought 
of it first, though I shall not copyright 
it. 

The “genial Celt’ (have you noticed 
how persistently fledgling writers, con- 
fronted for the first time with Bernard 
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Shaw, love to call him the “genial 
Celt” ?) has captured New York once 
more by means of “You Never Can 
Tell,” played at the Garrick Theater. 
While this delightful comedy may never 
induce the profitable chatter that made 
“Candida” such a vogue, its favorable 
reception was not to be questioned. 
The apparent novelty of the thing, the 
audacity of its outlook, and Shaw’s pic- 
turesque defiance of those creaky old 
wheels that run in such deep ruts 
through the drama, made due appeal. 

The first act of “You Never Can 
Tell” takes place in a dentist’s office. 
The operating chair, usually looked 
upon as a somewhat grewsome orna- 
ment, was there all the time. The ap- 
pliance for administering ‘“‘gas” coyly 
lurked amid the furniture. This seemed 
new. Associated with moments of 
physical tragedy in real life, the pres- 
ence of this equipment amid the gayest 
comedy gave the “shock of contrast” 
that is always stimulating in the thea- 
ter. 

There is no need for me to rehearse 
the story cf “You Never Can Tell.” It 
has been published in book form. It 
has been published for years. The pub- 
lication is a formidable monument to 
the crass stupidity of ignorant mana- 
gers, sufficiently uneducated to “see 
nothing” in “You Never (an Tell,” un- 
til it is produced under the’r very noses 
by a more enlightened individual. Think 
of the inane farces, the monstrously 
clumsy comedies—all dire failures—that 
have been staged with much expense, 
while “You Never Can Tell” lay, in 
dust, on bookshelves, simply awaiting 
Mr. Arnold Daly. 

Of course one can understand this. 
The play is unconventional, and uncon- 
ventionality in the drama is a crime. 
‘Everything must be mapped out. Epi- 
sodes must occur at properly stated in- 
tervals. Things must be done as they 
have always been done. One baa-lamb 
must follow in the prescribed course of 
another baa-lamb. While “You Never 
Can Tell” lacked a producer, a whole 
series of filthy farces, “adapted from 
the French,” was pitchforked into our 
midst, because they were all alike! 
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At the close of the first act of “You 
Never Can Tell” its New York audience 
had been won. What a climax! An 
old man in the dental chair; the loqua- 
cious dentist wagering that he could 
remove an offending tooth painlessly; 
the victim gagged; the “gas” appliance 
brought prominently forward; the for- 
ceps brandished, the dentist aggressive, 
the patient unconscious, the tooth 
plucked—as the curtain fails! Men and 
women burst into laughter. The best 
criticism | heard was from a young man 
who remarked: ‘That scene made a hit 
with me. It was so delightful to see 
some other fellow in the chair.” 

This was not a disconnected incident. 
The whole play hinged upon it. Though 
the first performance dragged a bit, and 
there were moments when Mr. Shaw 
seemed a trifle long-winded, the produc- 
tion was easily and deliciously success- 
ful. Mr. Cyril Maude, of London, once 
put the piece in rehearsal, but dropped 
it. His excuse was, I believe, the “‘im- 
possibility” of Mr. Shaw himself. 

Yet the “genial Celt” declared that 
he had deliberately tried to please West 
End managers. The comedy, he wrote, 
“was an attempt to comply with many 
requests for a play in which the much- 
paragraphed ‘brilliancy’ of ‘Arms and 
the Man’ should be tempered by some 
consideration for the requirements of 
managers in search of fashionable come- 
dies for West End theaters. I had no 
difficulty in complying, as I have always 
cast my plays in the ordinary, practical 
comedy form in use at all the theaters” 
(here you may imagine the “genial 
Celt” laughing!) “and far from taking 
an unsympathetic view of the popular 
demand for fun, for fashionable dresses, 
for a pretty scene or two, a little music, 
and even for a great ordering of drinks 
by people with an expensive air, from an 
if-possible-comic waiter, I was more 
than willing to show that the drama 
can humanize these things as easily as 
they, in undramatic hands, can de-hu- 
manize them.” 

Forgive this quotation. Bernard 
Shaw “explaining” himself is so gor- 
geous! He is the one writer of to-day 
upon whom I would willingly spend my 

















last shekel. I cannot resist him, and I 
feel that young Mr. Arnold Daly has 
done more than any long-haired, prolix, 
National-Theater crank will ever do for 
our stage. 

In “You Never Can Tell” Mr. Daly 
played a small part admirably. Yet he 
is a “star” in the genuine acceptance of 
the word. He has forced appreciation 
by the sheer courage of his own con- 
victions. With a few dollars to the 
good, he produced ‘Candida,’ when no 
other living actor or manager could 
see anything in it. Its fate is history. 
And now he has been taken up! Upon 
the program of the Garrick Theater the 
mystic words “Liebler & Co., Mana- 
gers,” lurk. The “Co.” seems to sug- 


gest the lovely commercial impetus 
without which even Bernard Shaw must 
languish. 


John Findlay covered himself with 
glory as William, the waiter, in this 
piece. William H. Thompson, a fine 
intellectual actor, appeared successfully 
as McComas; Harry Harwood, Jef- 
freys Lewis, Drina de Wolfe, Mabel 
Taliaferro and George Farren were 
members of the proud cast. Shaw 
would have said: “The cast is so ex- 
cellent that it is disgraceful to think of 
its being wasted upon any play of mine.” 

More conventional, and consequently 
more managerially possible, was the play 
by Augustus Thomas called “Mrs. Lef- 
fingwell’s Boots,” produced at the Sa- 
voy Theater, and removed thence to the 
Lyceum. Mr. Thomas, like Shaw, be- 
longs to the “brilliant” coterie, but quite 
differently. Having been “connected 
with the stage” for a long time, Mr. 
Thomas knows its tricks, trickily, and 
he never forgets them. However, his 
keen sense of humor—of which he is 
occasionally ashamed—preserves him 
in perpetual freshness. 

It reminds one of a firework display 
at Coney Island. You sit in a sort of 
arena, and listen to the popping of va- 
rious pyrotechnic explosions. You say 
“Ah-h!” as each set-piece goes off. It 
is a very pleasant sensation. Possibly 
you cry “Ah-h!” fifty times before you 
go home. Most people like to say 
“Ah-h!” 
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“Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots” is so full 
of “witty remarks,” of well-seasoned 
jests and nicely calculated humorous 
quips, that you experience sensations 
identical with those that the rockets at 
Coney Island induce. The play is not 
up to the Thomas mark, however, for 
it is vociferous, designed at many mo- 
ments for the cheerful idiot, and trem- 
bling on the verge of the “rough-and- 
tumble.” The telephone and the mega- 
phone play more important parts than 
any actors. A “property” fountain is 
used with cheap intent. A lay figure 
is constantly before you, in an irritating 
manner, and Mr. Thomas actually ap- 
pears as a serious advocate for osteop- 
athy. There is a long lecture upon that 
“science” in ‘Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots.” 
The young man in the play who causes 
all the evil, and the complications re- 
sulting therefrom, is suffering from a 
bump on the neck, which is effectively 
removed at the close by osteopathy! 
This is not alluring, although it opens 
up wide vistas of possibility. 

Perhaps Mr. Thomas had a “bump” 
when, years ago, he wrote such plays 
as “New Blood,” “The Capitol,” “Reck- 
less Temple” and “The Hoosier Doc- 
tor.” Something must have happened 
osteopathically or otherwise to a play- 
wright who, after such abortive efforts, 
could ‘evolve “The Earl of Pawtucket” 
and “On the Quiet.” Psychologists tell 
us that we have various “personalities.” 
Assuredly we have. A blow or a 
shock, or even a drug, may submerge 
one personality and bring another to the 
surface. Possibly by means of oste- 
opathy Mr. Thomas has been saved to 
live and “make money,” and in ‘Mrs. 
Leffingwell’s Boots” he has tried to 
show us how grateful he is. It is rather 
“rough” on us, but—well, no matter. 

Miss Jessie Busley, William Courte- 
nay and Miss Fay Davis made the 
“boots” fit better than they otherwise 
might have done. Miss Margaret IIl- 
ington, heavy and full of affectation, 
did not enliven the proceedings. But 
the audience said “Ah-h!” to “Mrs. 
Leffingwell’s Boots.” The fireworks 
told. The train of rockets was neatly 
laid. 
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Yet another play in the “lighter vein.” 
This was an “old-fashioned” farce 
called “Mrs. Temple’s Telegram,” that 
seemed bound to bore, but that a “first- 
night” audience voted highly amusing. 
It was used at the reopening of the lit- 
tle, long-silent Madison Square The- 
ater. Somehow or other, I was glad to 
see this pleasant little playhouse “‘on the 
list” again. I like old friends infinitely 
better than new ones. One gradually 
gets into that state of mind after the 
age of twenty-one. At twenty-one the 
newest, the loudest, the brightest, the 
costliest and the crudest will invariably 
appeal. After that age—give us the 
discreet, the subdued, the less ram- 
pageous! 

The diminutive Madison Square, 
written in the history of the city, has 
surely more claims upon our affection 
than the garish, primary-colored “tem- 
ples” that are trying to write them- 
selves into’ that history to-day—and 
finding it pretty uphill work! 

“Mrs. Temple’s Telegram” exploited 
the old idea that a liar must necessarily 
be funny. The liar, in farce, is usual- 
ly cut from one piece of cloth. His lies 
are aimed at his wife, who is jealous. 
They are induced by an effort to screen 
himself from the vials of her wrath. 
Such is the case in Frank Wyatt’s little 
farce, but the fact that certain frayed- 
out incidents were deftly manipulated, 
and the other fact that the dialocue was 
amusing, and at least two of the char- 
acters calculated to coax laughter from 
the Sphinx, were saving graces. 

In these days one is thankful for one 
hearty laugh. I know that Iam. I feel 
a deep sense of gratitude to the play- 
wright who can give me genuine amuse- 
ment for a few minutes. By a laugh, 
I don’t mean one of those guffaws that 
seem to come from the stomach, but a 
real convulsion of mirth caused by in- 
tellectual surprise. “Mrs. Temple’s 
Telegram” gave me at least three of 
these. I accepted them thankfully, and 
murmured—as you murmur when you 
get a nice Christmas present for which 
you have no earthly use—“It’s just what 
I wanted.” 


The best thing in “Mrs. Temple’s 
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Telegram” was a butler, a character so 
entertaining that you couldn’t get quite 
enough of it. This part was splendidly 
played by Thomas A. Wise. The other 
enlivening rdle was that of the person 
who, to help the recalcitrant husband of 
the piece from the muddle of his own 
lies, becomes, temporarily, somebody 
else. This time-worn expedient did not 
seem musty. The actor who played the 
part, Mr. William Morris, played it 
so well, and with such quiet, forceful 
humor, that he robbed it of its banality. 
(I wonder if my readers object to the 
word “banality.” My critics do. I 
rather like it myself.) 

Mr. Clyde Fitch has come forward 
again. I say that he has come forward 
almost as though he had ever gone 
backward—which, as you well know, he 
hasn’t. This time his offering, called 
“The Woman in the Case,” is strong, 
with all the untrammeled strength of 
Camembert cheese. There is no frivol- 
ity about his latest play. It is designed 
for those who like the sensational events 
that are wafted in upon us with the 
news of the day. Mr. Fitch does not 
even pretend that “The Woman in the 
Case” is a study in “criminology”—the 
charming subterfuge used by Mr. Mc- 
Clellan in the matter of “Leah Klesch- 
na.” He just offers it. 

It is a sort of concentrated essence 
of various causes célébres, with which 
the community has struggled of late. If 
you can get these celebrated cases in 
tabloid form, done up into a three hours’ 
capsule, at a playhouse, you surely can- 
not complain that you are not getting 
extremely good value for your money. 
And as New York, at this particular 
moment of writing, is “out of” murders 
—we expect a new line in shortly, ma- 
dame, and it is already nearly due, if 
you will kindly call again—“The Wom- 
an in the Case” seemed not only rele- 
vant, but necessary. 

It told the story of a poor rich young 
husband, accused of the murder of his 
best friend by a Tenderloin lady, loved 
by that friend. He had tried to per- 
suade the murdered man to “break” 
with the siren, and then when the friend 
committed suicide, the lady’s revenge 












was to keep that fact silent, and permit 
Julian Rolfe to be arrested for murder. 
It was rather vulgar and shrieking. The 
young husband dragged from his warm 
red home, and from his plump, heroic 
wife, who, of course, wore “low-neck” 
—Fitch probably insisted upon that— 
made the first act seem somewhat dull. 
The second act, in the Tombs, was 
equally tiresome and cheap. 

It was the third act that Mr. Fitch 
relied upon for sensation. A most re- 
pulsive act it was, offensive to all who 
could not realize that there was real 
dramatic strength and dramatic in- 
stinct in a good deal of it. Mrs. Rolfe, 
the wife of the accused man, deter- 
mined to ferret out the truth from the 
Tenderloin lady, takes a “flat” in the 
same house and lives the dizzy life of 
the “precinct” in beautiful wifely devo- 
tion! 

If you can tolerate that little psycho- 
logical somersault, you will realize the 
Camembertian strength of the act. 
Mrs. Rolfe and the courtesan are seen 
having a “high old time.” It takes the 
form of a little supper. They are left 
alone. A lawyer and a witness are in 
an adjoining room. Exactly how they 
decide that the lady is going to give her- 
self away at that particular moment is 
a mystery that none but Mr. Fitch could 
explain—and he won't! 

She does it, though. Mrs. Rolfe 
feeds her with champagne. It goes to 
her head with remarkable rapidity, as 
champagne on the stage generally does. 
I’ve seen perfect ladies just lonk at a 
glass and become hopelessly intoxicated. 
The stage is a very fine advertisement 
for bad champagne, and no brand need 
despair. The champagne in ““The Wom- 
an in the Case” reduces Claire Foster to 
inebriation so quickly that you wonder 
which of the fifty-seven varieties ad- 
vertised on all properly self-respecting 
theater programs it could have been. 

The truth is then forthcoming. She 
blurts it out. The expectant lawyer and 
witness rush in. The scene has been 
well worked up. Nasty and repellent 
though it assuredly was, it has held 
your attention, for it was dramatic. 
Immediately, Mr. Fitch demonstrates 
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his own inartistic soul. Not satisfied 
with this climax, which, had the cur- 
tain fallen upon it, would have been 
dramatically valuable, he piles the agony 
higher. Mrs. Rolfe seizes the Tender- 
loin lady by the throat, and nearly throt- 
tles her, and—the gallery applauds. 

That is “The Woman in the Case”— 
ruined by the woman at the throat of 
the woman in the case. The incident 
spoiled the play much more than its 
own inherent brutality did. It degener- 
ated into cheap gallery claptrap, with 
the label of Third Avenue upon it. 
Crude and vulgar as it was in its penny- 
dreadful concentration of police news, 
its third act would have gripped, if Mrs. 
Rolfe hadn’t! 

Miss Blanche Walsh, an actress of 
much sedate and artistic merit, played 
Mrs. Rolfe extremely well, and Miss 
Dorothy Dorr—who seems to be a very 
versatile young woman—interpreted the 
Tenderloin siren with a Zola-like real- 
ism. The best acting was that of Owen 
Fawcett, as the lawyer for the defense. 
This was a moving piece of work. Mr. 
Fitch received much “critical” praise. 

In “Strongheart,” at the Hudson 
Theater, Mr. Robert Edeson appeared 
as a college educated Indian, in love with 
a white girl. The college education 
seemed to take the form of football, and 
for two acts of the most tedious, clumsy 
and unnecessary proceedings it has ever 
been my ill-fortune to watch, the play 
halted at the football field. It was the 
work of young Mr. William De Mille 
—with the accent on the “young.” It 
was an amateurish effort that kept an 
audience in irritation for two full hours, 
and then proceeded with the serious 
business of the piece. 

Those who had the courage to en- 
dure the first two acts of “Strongheart” 
liked the last two. I refuse to be a mar- 
tyr for two hours. The playwright who 
trifles with your young affections from 
8:20 P. M. to 10:30 P. M., and then 
suddenly remembers that he has some- 
thing to say to you, is not for me. 
“Strongheart” made me so nervous that 
I sat there twitching and longing for 
the fresh air of West Forty-fourth 
Street. 














FOR BOOK LOVERS 


By Archibald Lowery Sessions 


The day of the conversational novel. The passing of 
the athletic girl, Some interesting books. Hall Caine’s 


“The Prodigal Son,” William D, 


owells’ “The Son of 


Royal Langbrith” and Myra Kelley’s “Little Citizens” 


(HE conversational novel 
is having its day, as the 
problem novel, the his- 
torical novel and the other 
kinds of novels have had 
theirs. The fields of fic- 
tion buzz like an afternoon 
tea with swarms of talkers, holding 
forth on every subject under heaven. 
This is a time for the sharpening of 
wits and pointing of repartee, and hunt- 
ing up of good old jests and familiariz- 
ing one’s self not only with Maeter- 





linckian suggestions, long - forgotten 
quotations from classic philosophers 


and apt verse, French or otherwise—but 
facts even; facts that can be imparted in 
an easy, offhand manner when fancies 
fail or a critic demands something more 
potent than poetics. The hero and hero- 
ine of a twentieth century society novel 
must be as thoroughly equipped with 
talk as with good clothes or a knowl- 
edge of the ways of the smart set. They 
will need ready tongues for strenuous 
work. 

Things used to be easier a few years 
ago. A young lady had only to pour 
tea in a fluffy gown and drop lumps of 
sugar into cups with white, jeweled fin- 
gers, while she looked unutterable things 
at her lover, and very few remarks were 
necessary if this was sufficiently effect- 
ive—as simple and restful a pose as any- 
thing Pastor Wagner would suggest. 
The athletic girl, also, would cut a clean 
swath by simply appearing in a trim 
bicycle suit and wheeling off, with suitor 
and reader ready to follow in hot pur- 
suit. Cameras, golf sticks and canoes 


have had their place in fiction; boating 
has served its turn, as witness George 
Meredith’s Aminta and her lover com- 
ing to a mutual understanding under 
water, or one of Julien Gordon’s sug- 
gestive episodes worked out under simi- 
lar circumstances, in “Mademoiselle Re- 
seda.” We mention these two writers 
in juxtaposition merely to show how 
widely certain tendencies may be dif- 
fused. But at present actual athletics 
are rather subordinated to the technics 
of yachting or automobiling, which 
come in happily as padding, and more 
venturesome story writers occasionally 
allow their heroines to dabble in stocks 
or bet on races, if a good many details 
can be introduced. But don’t they rath- 
er overdo it at times? Are we not 
forced to the conclusion, frequently, 
that some fictitious young woman would 
really be quite a pretty and charming 
girl if she only, in vulgar parlance, 
knew how to keep her mouth shut? If 
a feminine writer has created her, the 
men lay it to the shallowness of sex, and 
the other women are forced to a con- 
viction that they could do it better them- 
selves. 

Perhaps this excess of small talk is 
a cult, and if so, we should be patient 
with it. There are some writers who 
have done it well—Jane Austen did— 
but the conversation of the talkers was 
simple, always much to the point, never 
dragged in for the sake of effect. One 
might say quite the same of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, for instance, in mod- 
ern times, for her heroes and heroines 
never fail to entertain us, and, further- 

















more, their talk, manufactured though 
it be, has always some subtle, well cal- 
culated influence upon the plot as well 
as development of character or climax. 
With this sort of thing the most blasé 
reviewer can have no fault to find. 


g9ggd 


The structure of Mr. Hall Caine’s 
novel, ‘The Prodigal Son,” Appleton’s, 
is similar to that of his former tales in 
many respects. It has the familiar Man 
with a Dark Past, who, possessed of 
great charms or greater weaknesses, 
completes a career of crime, and, after 
atoning for as many of its material con- 
sequences, as he can, walks out to a 
lonely chasm and meets his fate alone in 
a grand, solitary illumination scene, a 
sort of ecstasy of all the spheres. It is 
a favorite desire of Mr. Caine to make 
the course of natural—and supernatural 
—justice implacable. 

There is also the accustomed climax 
of tremendous passion between a pair 
of guilty lovers, leaving them on the 
brink of questionable issues, and the 
other man, less attractive, who wastes 
futile efforts disadvantageous to him- 
self and others, attempting to frustrate 
the villain’s enormities. Not so strong 
as “The Deemster,’”’ so intense as “The 
Manxman,” or so daring and vivid as 
“The Christian,” this book is, never- 
theless, full of the author’s irresistible 
charm, and its setting of simple Ice- 
landic life and picturesque scenery will 
not fail to fascinate the reader. 

The hero, Oscar, son of the governor- 
general of Iceland, and educated at an 
English university, falls in love with 
pretty Thora, a typical blond Norse 
maiden, daughter of his father’s friend. 
The disturber of this pair is Thora’s 
older sister, Helga, with an inheritance 
of coquétry ‘and seductiveness from a 
mother who has been an actress, who is 
in love with Oscar, and the rough 
brother of Oscar, who loved Thora. 

The most attractive part of the story 
deals with the early life and love-mak- 
ing of the four. Later, comes Oscar’s 
marriage to Thora, Helga’s perfidy to- 
ward her sister, leading to the cruel ab- 
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duction of the latter’s child, and finally 
Thora’s death, the beginning of Oscar’s 
downward path of sin and remorse. Af- 
ter many years of-exile, he returns, un- 
known and wealthy, to his old home, 
sees his daughter grown to womanhood, 
finds no place in her life for even his 
reformed self, and disappears dramatic- 
ally, leaving his fortune behind him to 
clear up the financial difficulties into 
which his friends have fallen. 


gg 


For unique subject-matter, spontane- 
ity and vivid characterization, Myra 
Kelley’s “Little Citizens,” McClure’s, 
leads the popular books of this winter. 
Her school of small Yiddish children 
possesses our heart and attention ere we 
know it; we “have a glad” or “a mad” 
with “teacher”; we choke at the pathos 
of little Morris Mogilewsky’s Christ- 
mas present to his best beloved of the 
rent receipt for which his mamma had 
“kissed his papa a kiss”; we chuckle ir- 
resistibly over the “chicken puffs with 
pimples everywheres,” to which Leah 
Yonowsky treats her twin brothers; or 
the washing of Ikey Borrachsohn’s un- 
ruly tongue. We put down the book 
with a sense of valued acquisition to our 
experience; a better understanding of 
the outcast Hebrew’s position in west- 
ern civilization, his sufferings, patience, 
gifts and great possibilities. 

The stories explain their well chosen 
title. We should recommend them as 
a sequel to Brudno’s remarkable book 
“The Fugitive,” with its tragic back- 
ground of old-world traditions and an- 
ti-Semitic persecutions, against which 
the lightness and hopefulness of Miss 
Kelley’s studies come out in bright re- 
lief. They will do as much as a week in 
college settlements or a dozen argu- 
ments for the abolition of sweat shops 
and unsanitary tenements to the unob- 
serving public, which scorns abstract 
philanthropy and demands stereopticon 
views. The sketch, in few strokes, of 
a child toiling up six flights from a 
back yard with the family water supply 
in a tin pail, may help on a comprehen- 
sion of the reasons why some people are 
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not clean. <A dissolving view of the 
“mamma” who “all, all, ALL time sews” 
at tailor buttonholes, and has _ not 
reached the street from her top floor in 
seven years, will, perhaps, suggest that 
others’ days are more filled, in certain 
cases, than our own. If we can get these 
glimpses, and be amused withal, Miss 
Kelley has done something toward the 
useful enlightenment of her fellow men 
and justified the wide sale of her book. 


i 


The Scribners publish a little book of 
six short stories, by John Fox, Jr., which 
takes its name from the first of the 
six, “Christmas Eve on Lonesome.” 
As may be inferred from the title and 
from the author, they are stories of the 
Kentucky mountains, and have to do 
with the inborn independence of 
thought and. action that has always been 
characteristic of the more or less iso- 
lated, and therefore unfettered, life of 
mountaineers. 

Mr. Fox has justly come to be re- 
-garded as the interpreter of these in- 
teresting people, whose elemental spirit 
of freedom, amounting sometimes to 
contempt of the restraints of the law, 
remains as the trait which chiefly distin- 
guishes them from the rest of the coun- 
try. He talks of them with the thor- 
ough understanding and sympathy of 
one who is part of their community, 
born and brought up in it. His natu- 
ral refinement, his culture and his broad 
experience of the world, without alien- 
ating him from them, have enabled him 
to view their peculiar customs in the 
right perspective, “weighing their mer- 
its and pardoning their offenses.” To 
this he adds the facility of a born story- 
teller. 

Such a man with such a theme must 
almost necessarily produce results in 
which character, color and action are 
extraordinarily combined. 

These stories are all of them so uni- 
formly excellent that a choice between 
them must depend upon the inexplica- 
ble forces of attraction and repulsion at 
work among human beings. 
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“A Prize to the Hardy,” by Alice 
Winter, Bobbs-Merrill Co., is a story 
of the great Northwest—specifically 
Minnesota, and probably of a period not 
more than twenty years ago. The so- 
cial life described in the book is as fully 
organized and complicated, apparently, 
as that of a typical society novel, and 
on the commercial side most of the 
usual Wall Street features of specula- 
tion are present, so that the conditions 
of the plot are not those of the cruder 
West. 

But though it is a story of the West, 
the book is unquestionably meant to be 
a sort of apotheosis of New England, 
for the author devotes a whole page, 
immediately following the table of con- 
tents, to this: 


I sing New England, as she lights her fire 
In every prairie’s midst. 


In this case, Frank Lenox is the New 
England fire. He is a young man from 
Maine, college bred, who has chosen St. 
Etienne to settle in, evidently because 
a kinsman, cld Nicholas Windsor, is the 
maenate of the town. His first meeting 
with Windsor produces a good impres- 
sion on both sides, and this is deep- 
ened, so far as the younger man is con- 
cerned, when he is introduced to Wind- 
sor’s daurhter Vera. 

The girl is all that a heroine should 
be, even thouch her mother—now, for- 
tunately, dead—was an Indian squaw. 

The narrative is taken up with the 
struggles of Lenox for a business foot- 
ing in St. Etienne and the love affair be- 
tween Vera and himself. 

The portrayal of the character of 
Nicholas Windsor is the best part of 
the story. 


ie 


As a general proposition, it may be 
true that there is no field that has been 
so thoroughly worked out as to leave no 
fresh material for novelists; so much 
depends upon the vigor and individual- 
ity of the story-teller that there is al- 
ways the possibility that appirently 
dead matter may be so vitalized as to 
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be made, to all intents and purposes, 
entirely new. 

No one has yet appeared, however, 
who has shown himself capable of 
matching Walter Scott’s success with 
the medizval romance; those who at- 
tempt it, however creditable their work 
may be, always suffer by comparison 
with “Ivanhoe” and “The Talisman.” 

It must, therefore, necessarily be 
one’s first feeling after reading H. Rider 
Haggard’s new book, “The Brethren,” 
published by McClure, Phillips & Co., 
that Mr. Haggard’s choice of a theme 
was unfortunate; for no matter what he 
has accomplished with it, such a com- 
parison is inevitable, whether it is sought 
or not. 

The plot of this book is extremely 
simple. Sir Andrew D’Arcy, an Eng- 
lish crusader, during his stay in the 
Holy Land, fell in love with a sister of 
Saladin, married her and brought her 
home to England, where a daughter was 
born to them. 

Saladin subsequently hears of the 
birth of the daughter, and, impelled by 
what he considers to be a divine man- 
date, seeks, and finally obtains, posses- 
sion of her and establishes her, as his 
niece, in the pomp and circumstances of 
an Oriental princess. 

Her father is killed when Saladin’s 
agents abduct her, and her rescue is 
planned and carried out by twin broth- 
ers, the nephews of Sir Andrew, and 
her cousins, both of whom are in love 
with her. 

It is, of course, a story of adventure, 
and if it is not thrilling, it is because the 
reader has become hardened, by famil- 
iarity, with this particular kind of ad- 
venture. 


gg 


“Painted Shadows” is a volume con- 
taining a dozen short stories by Richard 
Le Gallienne. It is published by Little, 
Brown & Co. 

The stories are all of them thorough- 
ly characteristic of the author of “Love 
Letters of the King” and “The Quest of 
the Golden Girl.” 

There is no author living to-day 
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whose work is more suggestive of the 
delicate poetic fancies of Hawthorne 
than Richard Le Gallienne; and it must 
not be inferred from this that he is in 
any sense an imitator. For Le Gal- 
lienne has an individuality of his own; 
his genius is as essentially a creative 
genius as was that of his prototype. 

If he is not great as Hawthorne was 
great, it is not because of a lack of orig- 
inality, but rather because he has not 
the breadth and depth of imagination 
and the vigor of intellect that made the 
latter a commanding, almost isolated 
personality in English literature. 

These stories are all of them pure 
creatures of the imagination, all of them 
tinctured with the same tendency to- 
ward symbolism. To a reader with a 
taste for allegory they will be delight- 
ful reading ; and the interest in divining 
the more or less subtle points is as in- 
tense, to such a one, as in following a 
complicated plot to its climax. 

“The Youth of Lady Constantia” is 
perhaps as characteristic of the author 
as any of them. A purely matter-of- 
fact reader will probably object to the 
miracle accomplished to preserve the 
heroine’s youth—though no one ought 
to find fault with anything that will keep 
a beautiful woman young—but he will 
be hopeless indeed if he is not impressed 
by the fascination of the literary style 
and by the atmosphere of delicate op- 
timism that pervades the story. 


a 


Whatever opinion one may have of 
Mr. Howells’ choice of characters for 
his novels, whether you agree with the 
proposition that because humanity is 
commonplace, it is therefore necessary 
to write about dull people, the fact re- 
mains that it is generally admitted in the 
skillful handling of his theme he is 
unsurpassed. 

Most of the criticism to which Mr. 
Howells has been subjected will be 
found upon analysis, we think, in spite 
of apparent diversities, to rest upon the 
distinction between composition and 
treatment. 

His latest book, “The Son of Royal 
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Langbrith,” published by MHarper’s, 
shows some tendency to depart from 
his previous standards. Ignoring 
Kant’s conclusion that the truth is to be 
spoken under any and all circumstances, 
he presents a problem which, conceiv- 
ably, might perplex even the most rigid 
moralist. This sort of thing is not what 
we have been accustomed to expect from 
Mr. Howells, and to a great many peo- 
ple the change will be a welcome one. 

Whether a young man, laboring un- 
der a woefully mistaken idea of his 
dead father’s virtues, shall be permitted, 
by a community who knew the latter 
for the scamp that he was, to honor an 
unwholesome memory by elaborate pub- 
lic testimonials; whether the boy’s 
mother shall keep silence, in spite of her 
unhappy recollections of her husband’s 
cruelty and dishonesty; what good re- 
sult can be accomplished by the enlight- 
enment of James Langbrith as to his 
father’s real character—these things 
constitute the problem. 

Mr. Howells, it is scarcely necessary 
to add, handles his theme with the tech- 
nical skill of a veteran novelist, and with 
the insight to be expected of a man ex- 
perienced in the vagaries of human na- 
ture. 


gg 


“The Wolverine,” by Albert Lathrop 
Lawrence, Little, Brown & Co., is an 
historical novel in what is understood 
to be the strict sense of the term, be- 
cause its plot depends to a very con- 
siderable extent upon the use of histor- 
ical characters and events. 

Everybody knows, in a more or less 
vague way, that the story of the sub- 
jugation of the West, from the strug- 
gles and sufferings of the earliest pion- 
eers down to the period when the mid- 
dle western States were formed, is full 
of drama and romance. 


AINSLEE’ S 


This story is of the later period, that 
which just preceded the organization of 
Michigan as a State. Much of the ac- 
tion of the book is found in matters 
that grew out of disputes over bounda- 
ries, especially with Ohio. 

But it is likely to be read, not for the 
history it contains, but for its interest 
as a story. Perry North and Marie 
Beaucceur are the two characters who 
supply all of this interest. The latter 
needs little description; she is French, 
young, charmingly pretty and with a 
decided tendency to coquetry. Perry 
North is a young surveyor, a New Eng- 
lander, the proud possessor of one of 
the most curious specimens of a curious 
genus—the New England conscience. 
Marie’s frivolity shocks him, but her 
physical attractions mitigate the shock. 
He reads Spinoza and Tom Paine for 
an hour or two everyenight before go- 
ing to bed, presumably to counteract 
the impression produced by Marie. But 
it is of no use, and his priggishness is 
finally melted by the girl’s irresistible 
charm. 


gags 


“My Lady Beautiful,’ by Alice M. 
Long, published by M. A. Long, is a 


little book intended 
women. 

In the introduction the author says: 
“To read the lessons on higher develop- 
ment, to practice the new menti-physical 
culture, and to observe the hints for the 
toilet, is to restore health, renew 
youth, to make the woman of forty far 
more fascinating than the girl of six- 
teen.” 

Whether the directions which the 
book contains will do all this doubtless 
will be questioned by some people, but 
that they will be beneficial is reasonably 
certain. 
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